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Apéritif 


Surprise 

HERE was a time when we had no 

faith at all in the old cliché about 
pen and sword. We thought words 
were just sent out into the void, so 
to speak, earnest but unavailing; it 
never occurred to us that our own 
might have far-reaching results. But 
now we are wiser — wiser and more 
cautious. 

In a nutshell, here is the story. We 
blurted out last month that our 
opinion of the average pet and its 
owner was low indeed. We described 
the only animal we could ever ad- 
mire for such use as a whale named 
Emma, and painted a glowing pic- 
ture of her virtues. Then we walked 
into the office one morning and dis- 
covered, amid a horrible chaos of de- 
struction, the full-grown embodiment 
of our picture — even down to the 
name, which was written on a tag 
attached to a collar about her neck, 
and on which was also the inscrip- 
tion “From a Friend.” 

We will gloss over the first painful 
details: how it was impossible to re- 
move Emma from the building with- 
out dividing her; how we found her 
a temporary abode in the storeroom; 
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how screams from people who had 
occasion to go in there gradually 
subsided; and how the shock of 
learning that Emma could speak 
finally passed away. Of course it 
was assumed that she would remain 
only until we could discover the 
genius who had succeeded in getting 
her into the building—or anyhow 
his method, so we could get her out. 

Then one day we got to thinking, 
and something happened. The result 
was that Emma stayed with us, and 
will continue to stay with us just 
as long as we can persuade her to do 
so. Such logic is too beautiful to lose 
for the sake of a little space. But we 
digress. . . . What we were think- 
ing about was balloon races — puz- 
zling about them till we were dis- 
tracted. We tore our hair, paced the 
floor and butted our heads against 
the wall. Unconsciously we drifted 
into the storeroom and found our- 
selves gazing at Emma. An idea 
struck us. 

“Emma,” we begged, “why are 
balloon races?” 

She looked at us searchingly to 
make sure this was no mere joke, 
then closed her eyes and thought. 
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We could feel the ponderous working 
of her mind, and sat tense waiting 
for an answer. Minutes passed. 
Finally she looked up with a slow, 
pleased smile. 

“Because,” she said. “Just be- 
cause.” 


FP 


Revelations 


HIS incident naturally precipi- 
"h ened long conversations with 
Emma, and in the course of them 
we were vastly delighted to discover 
in her a source of almost unlimited 
gossip about prominent persons. 
or instance, she told us a story 
about Under Secretary of State 
Joseph Cotton, better known as 
“Uncle Joe,” who is reputed to be 
pretty much out of sympathy with 
the flowery school of diplomats. 

“It seems,” said Emma, “that 
Uncle Joe dictated a personal letter 
to a State Department stenographer. 
This young lady, accustomed to the 
parliamentary language of bespatted 
diplomats, sprinkled through the 
missive a lot of ‘By your leave’s 
and ‘If you would be so good’s, etc., 
so that Uncle Joe was quite bewil- 
dered when it came back for ap- 
proval. He rewrote it, eliminating, 
as he says, half of the ‘persiflage,’ 
and dictated it again, unadorned. 
It came back to him this time some- 
what simpler, but still flowery. 

“He pondered the problem, but 
decided time was too valuable for 
another rewriting and finally settled 
the difficulty by adding a postscript 
to the document: ‘Dear Jim:—I 
didn’t write this damned letter. 
Joe.’” 
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And Emma continued: 

“Then there was the time some of 
Mrs. Coolidge’s college classmates 
were struck with the idea of getting 
up a chain letter telling the experi- 
ences of each graduate. The letter 
started out with a Mrs. A—, went 
on to another Mrs. A— in alphabeti- 
cal order, through the B’s, and in 
turn was delivered at the White 
House for Mrs. Coolidge, whose 
story, naturally, was to be the high- 
light on Reunion Day, when the 
letter would be read. 

“But when the happy hour ar- 
rived the class officials discovered 
that the chain somehow or other 
had never been completed. Some- 
body set out to investigate, they 
say, and found that the letter had 
been turned over to the President’s 
Secret Service staff when it came to 
the White House, and, being taken 
for the work of a crank, was tucked 
away in what is known as ‘the nut 
file.’ There it stayed.” 


FP 


Also, she told us about a boyish 
prank some of the Senators played 
on ““Tawm” Heflin when he was en- 
gaged in his bitter, one-man’ war 
against the Pope. It seems that the 
heat of slaughter engendered in this 
brave crusader at times a certain 
lassitude, and once he stretched out 
on a divan to snatch a little sleep. 
Waking, he was astonished to find 
himself clad in vestments strangely 
resembling those worn by prelates 
of the Church in high ecclesiastical 
moments. Red they were, and even 
more strangely like the drapery 
which adorns the walls of the Sen- 
ate corridor. 
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Fervor 
A was to be expected, we ended 


up in a discussion of politics. 
It surprised us to see Emma’s habit- 
ual calm become quite ruffled. 
“Democrats — humph!” she 
snorted, nearly deafening us. “Look 
at Al Smith. He can’t find anything 
better to do now than writing forty- 
nine-word histories of New York 
on corner-stones. Look at Jimmie 
Walker. He made a speech and two 
people fainted. And how about the 
people they want to make Senators? 
Names like Huey Long and ‘Hi’ 
Noone. Don’t they want any peace 
and quiet around Washington? 
“Yes, and the Republicans too. 
A beauty parlor in the Senate Office 
Building! I read in the paper the 
other day that Belle Sherwin, Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Annabelle Matthews 
and a lot of others spend their time 
down there digging around in flower 
gardens. What does the fate of na- 
tions mean to them? Dahlias and 
daily massages! And the Republi- 
cans want to send even more women 
to Congress.” 


Poetry Again 

OHN MasEFIELD had been reciting 
Jsec Fever over the radio, and com- 

paring its broadcasting with old 
minstrel ways. He thought the radio 
was a great opportunity for poets 
and poetry, except that it was a 
little hard to tell how the audience 
was taking it. He also said: “You 
have given me the impression that 
all my audience has been listening 
to me breathlessly.” 

Emma’s head shook violently, 
and the wall creaked. 
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“Breathlessly, my eye!” she ex- 
ploded. “When he said, ‘I must go 
down to the sea again,’ all the 
cynics standing around in speak- 
easies probably thought it was that 
man Shearer getting in a little work 


for the ship-builders.” 


W: READ the other day about 
some pistol shooting at the 


national rifle matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. In the finals of the team 
competition the Los Angeles police 
beat the Royal Canadian Mounted 
police, and the reason given was that 
the former received more practice 
by impersonating the latter in wild 
west movies. It sounded fairly rea- 
sonable, though we always imagined 
that blank cartridges were used for 
this purpose because so little ap- 
parent damage is ever done, but we 
dislike to think that so prosaic an 
explanation is the only one. We like 
to think that some faint aura of the 
heroic still hangs over our Far 
West —even insist that it does. Why, 
it was not so long ago that we heard 
of a Y. M. C. A. man in Santa Bar- 
bara who jumped into the ocean and 
hauled out a shark with his bare 
hands! Emma thought it was a 
silly thing to do, but we felt a thrill. 

At any rate, if the Mounties feel 
depressed, “Legs” Diamond must 
be a comfort to them. They hit 
some of the clay pigeons, or whatever 
they were shooting at. 


DPD 
Chiding 
W:3 CAME in to see Emma one 


day feeling vexed and dis- 
gruntled. A traffic officer had just 
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dealt with us in the manner to which 
this suffering nation has long been 
accustomed. We told her about it 
and expressed our indignation. 

“Now, now,” she admonished, 
“you shouldn’t take it this way. 
Policemen really have a hard life; 
they’re bound to get nervous and ir- 
ritated now and then. Why, nobody 
gives them any peace. 

“What if you had to remember 
all the laws there are that people can 
break? What if you had to snoop 
around, like the policemen in Wau- 
chula, Florida, listening for unkind 
words about the town? Knocking 
Wauchula is against the law; and 
there are a lot of sillier laws than that 
in other places. 

“Then, people are always object- 
ing to policemen’s getting fat. 
In Pittsburgh doctors chase them 
around, and if they gain a little 
weight they’re either put on a 
beat to walk it off or made to do 


bending exercises. Would you like 
that?” 

Somewhat ashamed, we shook 
our heads. 

“And here they are now taking 
away the only good prerogative 
policemen ever had. I mean their 
right to bawl people out without 
letting them say anything back. 
Most men save up their petty an- 
noyances till they get home, then 
take them all out on their wives. 
That’s what’s wrecking modern 
home life. But before judges began to 
weaken on this point, did you ever 
hear of a policeman’s having an un- 
happy home life? No, sir! They will 
now though, you mark my words. 
It’s a shame.” 

Downcast, we finally went out and 
started to apologize to the police- 
man, but his home life must have 
been exceptionally happy. Too happy 
for the public weal, we thought. 

W. A. D. 
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Prosperity Through Home 
Building 





By Joun PELL 


A family that owns its home takes a 
pride in it, maintains it better, gets 
more pleasure out of it, and bas a more 
wholesome, healthful, and happy at- 
mosphere in which to bring up children. 
The home owner has a constructive aim 
in life. He works harder outside bis 
home; he spends bis leisure more 
profitably, and be and bis family live a 
finer life and enjoy more of the com- 
forts and cultivating influences of our 
modern civilization. A husband and 
wife who own their home are more apt 
to save. They have an interest in the 
advancement of a social system that 
permits the individual to store up the 
fruits of bis labor. As direct taxpayers, 
they take a more active part in local 
government. Above all, the love of home 
is one of the finest instincts and the 
greatest of inspirations of our people. 
— Hersert Hoover. 


HIs has been a year of heart- 

| breaks for all of us. But the 
Administration has received 

more hard knocks than the average. 
Financial panics, floods, drought, 
tariff snarls and South American 
revolutions were crowded together 
into a few months like rocks in a nar- 
row strait waiting to batter the Ship 





of State. Some of the paint is gone 
and halyards are weathered, but the 
Ship still floats. Its Skipper, having 
no time to brood on the calamities of 
the past, is taking soundings and 
peering into the fog. What lies 
ahead? 

Prosperity is not a coincidence, nor 
is it the result of the hopes and fears 
of speculators. The fact that last 
year contracts for home building fell 
over half a billion dollars from the 
year before and over a billion dollars 
from 1925 was one of the causes of 
the economic disease, whose symp- 
toms were the Wall Street panic and 
the commodity depression. 


HE problem of home owning and 
‘Lie building is perhaps closest 
to the President’s heart today. A few 
weeks ago at a luncheon on the 
White House portico he discussed 
this subject with the Editor of THE 
Nort American Review. Inspired 
by the President’s constructive point 
of view, Mr. Mahony, on his return 
from Washington, commissioned Mr. 
John T. Flynn and me to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the home 
building situation. 

Is it necessary to explain the rela- 
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tionship of home building to prosper- 
ity? How many industries are af- 
fected when a house is built? I would 
like to wager that no matter how 
exaggerated a guess you made you 
would under-estimate the actual 


figure. 


a begins as a hole in the 
ground. That involves labor 
and tools. You see the men digging 
or working a steam shovel, but don’t 
forget the men who made the tools 
they use. The foundations require a 
new kind of labor as well as bricks 
and cement. Once the actual house is 
started, you begin to deal with lum- 
ber, steel, plaster, hardware, paint, 
glass, plumbing, roofing, furring, 
laths, tiles, carpets, furniture, blinds, 
linen, iceboxes — an almost infinite 
number of different things. You end 
by building a garage and installing a 
radio. 

Why do people build houses? Ask 
yourself. Read again the quotation 
at the head of this article. Why then 
are people in this country building 
less and less houses, though the 
population is steadily increasing? 
Has human nature changed? I do not 
think so. I believe that people want 
to own their homes as much as they 
ever did; but many — an increasing 
proportion — can not afford to build 
or buy. In either case, a certain part 
of the cost must be met with capital. 
The many who have little or no capi- 
tal are forced to live in rented apart- 
ments, or tenements, and spend their 
surplus income on automobiles, 
radios, pianos, ice machines, washing 
machines, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and fur coats, because these 
things can be bought out of income 
on the instalment plan. 


Why should not home building be 
financed on the instalment plan? It is 
easy to imagine what such a plan, if 
feasible, would do for the building 
industries and basic prosperity. Is it 
feasible? What are the obstacles? 

It is our antiquated and incom- 
petent mortgage and usury laws 
which stand in the way. If an instal- 
ment buyer fails to pay his instal- 
ment on an automobile, it is taken 
back by the finance company. This 
fact — instantaneous foreclosure — 
has enabled reputable business to in- 
vest in automobile instalment financ- 
ing. Actually, the percentage of cars 
which have to be taken back by the 
finance company is almost negligible. 
Human nature makes the institution 
of instalment selling possible. Who 
wants to face the laughter and pity 
of his friends when they find out that 
the nice new car he was driving has 
been taken back by the finance com- 
pany? Would he not even more 
persistently defend his home? 


NLIKE the laws which govern 
U the purchase of an automobile, 
however, mortgage laws vary from 
State to State, so that foreclosure on 
real estate takes anywhere from a 
month or so to years. For this reason, 
money lent on real estateis less liquid 
than money lent on automobiles. 
Since first mortgages pay six per cent, 
it is natural that capitalists should 
require a higher return on money 
invested in risky second mortgages 
(which take the place of instalment 
financing). Actually the interest on 
second mortgages varies between 
twenty and fifty per cent. This does 
not mean that those who invest in 
second mortgages double their money 
every year or so. The rate is high 
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because it is risky. In other words, 
good second mortgages have to sup- 
port the bad ones— the cases in 
which the occupant is unable or un- 
willing to meet his payments and the 
property is tied up during long and 
costly foreclosure proceedings. 
These foreclosure proceedings are 
the key to the difficulty of changing 
mortgage laws. Real estate and its 
innumerable entanglements are the 
principal source of income of country 
lawyers, and it is country lawyers 
who make the laws. Nobody is eager 
to endanger his source of income, 
particularly when he can defend it 
with such nice sounding phrases as 
“the poor man’s home must be pro- 
tected from ruthless money lenders.” 


F You stop to analyze the situa- 
tion, you will realize at once that 
this same poor man who owns or 
wants to own a house would be the 
greatest beneficiary from laws which 
made it possible for him to borrow 
the money needed to build his house 
at six per cent instead of at fifty per 
cent, as is now the case. 

The American Bar Association has 
already prepared a uniform mortgage 
law, many able lawyers have given 
it their support, and the American 
Mortgage Bankers Association has 
been pressing for its adoption by the 
various States. The problem of edu- 
cating the people to an understand- 
ing of their own conditions is always 
difficult, but it is not insurmountable. 
President Hoover, while Secretary of 
Commerce, succeeded in inducing 
some thirty-eight States to adopt 
uniform highway construction regu- 
lations. This was accomplished by 
holding a series of conferences of 
leading representatives of the States, 


who constructed and reconstructed 
plans until they finally secured one 
which met with unanimous approval. 
It was placed before the legislatures 
of the States, and passed, to the 
benefit of all interested in motoring. 
How much more easily could there 
be inaugurated a movement which 
would benefit all real estate owners, 
builders, bankers, railroads, manu- 
facturers of household goods and the 
inhabitants of crowded tenements — 


rich and poor alike? 


. country has experienced two 
eras of exceptional prosperity. 
The first was based on the construc- 
tion and expansion of the railroads, 
the second on the construction and 
expanding use of automobiles. These 
eras were preceded by periods of 
consolidation and improved financial 
conditions in the railroad and auto- 
mobile industries. Prosperity is not 
the result of an increase in the 
buying power of the public, but of an 
improvement in the attractiveness or 
usefulness of those things which are 
offered to the public for sale. Supply 
creates demand. 

There were houses before railroad 
trains or automobiles had been 
thought of. There still are houses, 
and they are still largely built by the 
methods of the Eighteenth Century. 
Progress has been made in the con- 
struction of steel frame office build- 
ings, but not in the construction of 
one-family dwellings. Today, it takes 
as long to build a sixteen-room cot- 
tage as a sixty-story skyscraper. 

The railroad industry and the 
automobile industry—even the 
moving picture industry and the ice 
machine industry — are in the hands 
of great nation-wide corporations. 
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The building of homes, the most 
fundamental of all economic occupa- 
tions, is still in the hands of individ- 
ual contractors and small groups of 
so-called speculative builders. Would 
you buy an automobile, which you 
plan to use for a year or so, from 
a speculative automobile manufac- 
turer? No! You want the hallmark 
of a great corporation; but for your 
home, which you will occupy the rest 
of your life, you are forced to resort 
to competitive contractors or specu- 
lative builders. 


I" THE few cases where big busi- 
ness methods have been applied to 
home building, the results have been 
startling. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is at present converting his father’s 
estate at Forest Hills, Cleveland, 
into a model community, thereby 
giving work to the unemployed and 
providing comfortable, attractive 
brick houses, with all modern con- 
veniences, at a price within the 
reach of young married people who 
are now living in dingy apartments. 
It is possible to do this and to receive 
a fair return on the capital invested, 
because the speculative builder and 
the exorbitant cost of financing have 
been eliminated. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
George Eastman, Edward Harkness, 
Julius Rosenwald and a few others 
have had similar experiences. It is 
for these great holders of liquid 
wealth, who are directly interested in 
the establishment of lasting pros- 
perity, to lead the movement which 
can be made the basis for the third 
and greatest era of this nation’s in- 
dustrial progress. Any activity along 


these lines would undoubtedly be 
regarded with favor by the Adminis- 
tration. The people, the mass of 
voters, wage earners, potential house 
buyers and builders must be taught 
that they will be the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries from a movement which will 
enable them to buy houses with what 
they now spend on rent, at a fraction 
of the present total cost of house 
building, just as they now buy auto- 
mobiles for a fraction of what they 
cost before instalment buying was 
introduced. 

The Sears-Roebuck Company is 
already pioneering in this field. Its 
venture in loaning money on houses 
built with Sears-Roebuck materials 
has proved highly successful. The 
company is now preparing to en- 
large its house building department 
and plans to lend as high as 75 per 
cent of the cost of the house, and to 
set up branches to cover every State. 

Beside the Forest Hills develop- 
ment, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
built in Harlem a group of model 
apartments. The Negroes who live in 
these comfortable up-to-date apart- 
ments pay the rent they formerly 
paid for comfortless tenements, and 
Mr. Rockefeller receives six per cent 
on his investment. As at Cleveland, 
the elimination of the exorbitant 
costs of financing is what has made 
this possible. Building costs are 
sometimes nearly doubled by the 
burden of the second mortgage 
bonus and interest. 


PLAN has already been worked out 
which could be made the model 

for a corporation formed to finance 
real estate improvements on the in- 
stalment plan. Such a corporation 
could be set up immediately, without 
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the delay which the changing of 
mortgage laws entails. According to 
this plan the would-be home owner 
contracts to pay down ten per cent of 
the cost price of his house and the 
balance as monthly rental. The 
finance company contracts to de- 
liver to the occupant the deed to the 
property upon completion of the 
terms of leasehold. If the tenant 
fails to pay his rent, he is dispos- 
sessed like any other tenant. The 
total of the monthly payments 
comes to no more than the cost of 
the house if it were bought with a 
mortgage. This is because the financ- 
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ing company is able to buy for cash, 
enabling it to acquire the property 
at a cost averaging seven and a half 

er cent less than would be the case 
if a mortgage were left on the prop- 
erty. The financing company can 
then assign a first mortgage on its 
house to a bank or insurance com- 
pany, thus releasing a great part of 
the capital to be used again in a 
similar transaction. 

Plans may be discussed, panaceas 
suggested, but the Ship of State 
must sail on. What lies ahead? 
Have we passed through the 
straits? 





Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be the servant of all. — MARK: X: 44. 


ee the election of Herbert Hoover as President of the United States, the 
above quotation appeared in Tue Nortu American Review, accompanied by 





brief comment seeking the reason for his elevation “to the most dazzling and powerful 
position in the world. . . . To whom go the great rewards of fame and honor? Is it 
not for those who have been inspired by the wish to serve — be it one’s neighbor or 
one’s country, be it in science or in medicine or in literature, be it in education or the 
arts, be it in religion or in sport, be it in the discovery of uncharted portions of the 
earth’s surface or in statesmanship, be it in relieving the suffering or feeding the hungry 
— that the recognition of the world is certain? If the greatest thing in the world is love 
and devotion to one’s family, is not the satisfaction to be found in earning the regard 
of one’s fellows next to the greatest thing in the world?” 

Nearly two years later there is no occasion to vary these words. Since my first 
meeting with Mr. Hoover, when Secretary of Commerce, I had watched with a real 
interest the public reaction to his adopted course. At first it was almost unalloyed 
adulation, continuing for months after his inauguration as President; then for reasons 
beyond his control it turned into an outburst of almost unbroken criticism. The man 
has not changed. In the storm of events which has fallen upon his head he has gone 
upon his way serenely in a constant endeavor to advance the welfare of the country 
he serves, and in whose splendid future he retains the utmost confidence. 

While motoring through New Mexico in the month of August, a message came 
extending an invitation to the White House and as a result of my meeting with the 
President, I commissioned my associate, Mr. John Pell, to write a preliminary article to 
be followed by another dealing with the proposed methods of financing a home building 
programme by Mr. John T. Flynn. W. B. M. 














Recollections of Mark Twain 


By CLarRA CLEMENS 


Part I— Her Childhood Memories 


WENTY long years have passed 
| since my father was laid in the 
ground, yet had these years 
been only days the memory of that 
. tragic event could not be more vivid. 
In the lovely month of April — 
month of soft green shades and play- 
ing breezes—the spirit of libera- 
tion, that comes with spring to the 
human heart after bitter winter 
blasts, reached my father in the form 
of all-consoling death. The great soul 
of Mark Twain was released from 
bondage. 

When my thoughts return to 
childhood, I see figures of romance 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
fairyland, kings and queens in the 
world of dreams. Words can give no 
picture of those long-vanished, un- 
forgettable days — days filled with 

‘joy, sorrow, humor, fun, work, and 
always sparkling interest. It is a pity 
that children take all kindnesses 
from their parents so entirely for 
granted! 

Father never showed the least 


sign of being bored when my sister 
Susy and I clambered up on his knee, 
begging for a “long” story. There 
were several pictures on the walls of 
the room we called the library, which 
was our living room. In the large 


fireplace great logs blazed almost 
continuously, for in spite of a furnace 
this room was often cold, owing to 
the winds that howled about the 
windows during the winter season. 


N THE library my father, seated in a 
I large armchair in front of the fire 
with my sister and me in his lap, 
would start a story from the picture 
hanging in the farthest left-hand 
corner of the room. Passing from 
picture to picture, his power of in- 
vention led us into countries and 
among human figures that held us 
spellbound. He treated a Medusa 
head according to his own individual 
method, the snakes being sometimes’ 
changed to laurel leaves that tickled 
joy into Medusa’s hair and — 
thoughts of victory. If the colored 
butler, George, interrupted the tale 
by announcing a caller, or a meal 
ready to be served, our spirits fell and 
did not rise till Father returned to 
his story of the pictures. 

He was always ready to make 
jokes at the breakfast table, and my 
impression is that his wit was not 
half appreciated at that hour in the 
morning. Everybody was down to 
breakfast by eight{o’clock, but{l 
don’t think any one wished to be. 
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I would say that my father was the 
only one at the table who found any 
real joy in life so early in the morn- 
ing; and, of course, he didn’t find it, 
he created it. 

As I think back on the years spent 
in Father’s company, I realize that 
there was rarely an hour when some- 
thing of his genius did not shine 
forth. Even when surrounded by 
comforts and luxuries, he never sank 
into their clutches. He did not be- 
come “comfortable” to the detri- 
ment of his intellect and soul. Both 
were continually on fire. Wherever 
he was, he created a world of ener- 
gized thought. 


N SPITE of a full life, my father 
I found time for his three little girls, 
and devised many ways to amuse 
them. After a visit to Montreal, 
where he and my mother were enter- 
tained by the Viceroy, he returned 
with not only the gayest colored 
toboggan costumes for my sisters and 
me, but a full-sized toboggan. At the 
same time he supplied us with three 
collies that we christened, “‘I Know,” 
“You Know,” and “Don’t Know.” 

A toboggan slide had to be ar- 
ranged behind the house, but this was 
not difficult as our home stood on the 
top of a small hill, that sloped grad- 
ually to a rather broad meadow 
bounded on the far side by a river. 
Father was as jubilant as any of us 
the first day we gathered on the crest 
of the hill to try the new toboggan. 
Viewed from the street at a distance 
of forty yards, we must have formed 
a bright picture on that sparkling 
winter’s day — three small girls in 
their blue, yellow and red costumes 
surrounded by three gamboling 
dogs, directed by a picturesque man 


dressed in a sealskin coat with a cap 
drawn down over his curly gray hair. 

Father also taught us to skate on 
the little river that flowed through 
the meadow behind the house, and 
we glided back and forth on the 
white ice until the sun had set and 
the trees looked like giant spectres. 

He was so upset over an accident 
(which had occurred to me while 
tobogganing) that he was constantly 
concerned with schemes to cheer me 
up and help the time to pass. Among 
other pleasant surprises, he arranged 
to have one hundred valentines sent ’ 
to me on St. Valentine’s Day. It was 
one of the biggest events of my entire 
childhood, for I had always loved 
pictures, and here they were show- 
ered upon me so fast that hardly had 
I finished exclaiming over the gay 
colors of one before another dropped 
into my lap! 

Not infrequently we awoke to find 
the many trees behind our house one 
mass of dazzling ice. Each branch 
and twig glistened in the sunlight 
and absorbed the attention of the 
entire family. Father would sit by 
the hour watching the bewildering 
miracles of little ice-pictures. And 
often I saw tears come to his eyes, 
for great beauty overwhelmed and’ 
moved him. 


SHALL never forget the royal prep- 

arations for Christmas in our 
home. At that time I appreciated 
everything only as a thrilling ex- 
perience that made up for trials en- 
dured during school hours. How 
could any one individual buy, wrap 
up and expedite so many presents 
for one single day in the year as my 
mother did? Presents for the family, 
for the servants, for poor children 
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and their parents, for friends abroad, 
for the sick and insane. 

The work began many weeks be- 
fore the holiday. Even so, there 
seemed always to be a rush at the 
end. A room we called the “ma- 
hogany room” (because the furniture 
and parts of the walls were of this 
wood) was used for the storing of 
gifts and wrapping of packages. 
Mother had a German talent for 
thoroughness in any task she under- 
took. Yet in spite of her time-saving 
system the labor of this annual job 
occupied many hours of her day for 
several weeks. If she could not be 
found anywhere in the house, one 
might guess that she was busy in the 
mahogany room writing lists of 
names and trying to determine the 
needs or wishes of each individual. 
Her energy and patienee were in- 
credible, Father did not apprové of 
her doing so much long-sustained 
work, because he always worried 
about her health. But the Christmas 
complications seemed to increase 
rather than decrease as the years 
went on, and I remember his saying 
many times after he lost his money 
and we left for Europe in order to 
live cheaply: “I am glad for one 
reason that financial losses have 
struck us! Your mother will have to 
give up that infernal Christmas- 
suicide.” 


HEN Christmas eve arrived at 

last, we children hung up our 
stockings in the school-room which 
was next our nursery and did it with 
great ceremony. Mother recited the 
welcome little poem, “T’was the 
night before Christmas, when all 
through the house,” etc. Father 
sometimes dressed up as Santa Claus, 


and after running about a dimly 
lighted room (we always turned the 
gas down low), trying to warm him- 
self after the cold sleigh-drive 
through the snow, he sat down and 
told some of his experiences on the 
way. 


1s little talk usually ended with 
words something like these: 
“As I often lose the letters I receive, 
or get them mixed up, I may have 
confused all your wishes, so that the 
stocking which should have bulged 
out with a donkey’s head may be 
depressed by a hair-ribbon. There- 
fore, I should like to gather up your 
thanks now, as you may not feel like 
giving me any after Christmas. Any- 
way I shall be gone then.” 

We all squealed, “Thank you, 
thank you, Santa Claus, for the 
things we hope to like!” and then 
after a short game of tag Father ran 
away to remove his cotton beard 
and red coat. 

One of our cats, sarcastically 
named “Apollinaris,” was always 
dressed up in bows and invited in 
while we pinned up our stockings. 
He brought a certain balance of 
temperament with him that was 
very much needed. His Oriental calm 
kept us from bursting with excite- 
ment. 

My sisters and I were obliged to 
retire at an early hour every evening, 
not excepting Christmas Eve.There- 
fore, by eight o’clock we were in bed 
launched on a long night of wakeful- 
ness, while Mother started on a night 
of work down in the mahogany room. 
Two of us, Jean and I, slept in the 
nursery, and my elder sister, Susy, 
occupied a little blue room adjoining. 
But on Christmas Eve, Susy crept 
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into bed with me and we listened for 
the mysterious sounds that would 
betray the presence of fairies in the 
school-room. 

“Ah, there they are!” Rattling 
paper, subdued voices. A dull thud; 
something falls. “I wonder what it is! 
I do hope it isn’t broken. Oh, Susy, 
listen to that heavy thing. They are 
dragging it across the floor. What on 
earth can it be? I'll die, if I can’t find 
out soon. How many hours yet? If 
only we could sleep!” 


s a matter of fact we should have 
A been tired enough to sleep, for 
the day before Christmas was always 
spent in a very strenuous way by my 
sisters and me. We drove around 
with the coachman while he delivered 
some of the Christmas packages that 
went to the poor. Great baskets with 
the feet of turkeys protruding below 
blankets of flowers and fruit. 
Wrapped up in mufflers and snugly 
tucked in a fur robe, we children 
drove far out into the country in an 
open sleigh, tingling with delight at 
the sound of the bells. We absorbed 
the beauty and charm of such a 
winter’s day, and could never get 
too much of the crisp air that seemed 
to sparkle through the rapid pace 
of the horses over the soft white 

ound. 

Finally all became still in the 
school-room. The fairies must have 
gone. Not a sound. The forms left 
behind motionless, speechless. Are 
they pretty? Are they useful? Shall 
we love them? 

By and by, Susy whispers to me, 
“Let’s take one little peek through 
the door. With a tiny bit of light from 
the bathroom we can get an idea of 
the shapes without seeing anything.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK TWAIN 
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It didn’t take me long to say, 
at a 

Opening the door a few inches, and 
by means of a dim ray of light 
we saw — 

“Oh, dear, shut the door quick! We 
must not look, that’s wicked! What 
do you suppose that huge black thing 
can be? It seems to fill the room! 
Come, let’s try to go to sleep.” Of 
course, that was impossible. 


VENTUALLY six o’clock came and 
EB we rang for the nurse to build a 
fire in the school-room, and help us 
dress with as little washing as pos-“ 
sible. Now the door opens wide! The 
= moment of revealed mysteries 

as arrived. Joy blazes supreme in 
that Christmas room, and natural 
instinct tells us to hold that first 
moment a little longer. Stop and 
gaze at the beauty of the unknown in 
undefined shapes and delicate tints. 
Do not roughen it with more intimate 
knowledge. 

But, at last, each makes a rush 
for her own table, scattering ribbons, 
papers and ejaculations with ve- 
hement thanks. Think of it. The big 
object seeming to fill the centre of 
the room turned out to be a lovely 
upright piano. Could it be true? Once 
I had said to my parents, “How 
wonderful it must be to be able to 
play on the piano. Do girls ever 
play?” And here was a real live piano 
in front of my eyes, and I was only 
six years old. 

Father and Mother always rose 
very late on Christmas morning, 
having spent most of the night up. 
So we were well acquainted with our 
presents, and had even written sev- 
eral letters of thanks, before our 
parents appeared. They inspected 
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their gifts, which were down in the 
drawing room, and callers from the 
neighborhood began to arrive. 
Father always drew a sigh of re- 
lief when the holidays were over, for 
the reason that they included social 
festivities which were sometimes a 
burden to him, particularly if he 
happened to be in the mood of writ- 
ing; and this mood, he was wont to 
declare, always attacked him when 
some “mentally dead people brought 
‘ their corpses with them on a long 
visit.” 


very member of our family was 
E provided with a healthy temper, 
but none of us possessed one compar- 
able to the regal proportions of 
Father’s. It shone with the light of 
his genius. I can not state, however, 
that he always stopped to consider 
his temper from an artistic angle. By 
no means! Frequently a cuff-button 
could start the conflagration. He al- 
most never permitted his wrath to 
rise toward my mother. Her unsel- 
fish, tender nature — combined with 
a complete understanding, both intel- 
lectual and human, of her husband 
— naturally fed his impulse to kneel 
in love and reverence before her. 
Father had no faith in any ortho- 
dox religion, but to please Mother he 
frequently accompanied her to 
church and tried to listen to the 
service, even though he did not take 
part in it. His intimate friend, Joseph 
Twichell, was our clergyman and I 
remember feeling deeply embar- 
rassed once when father said to Mr. 
-Twichell, “Joe, that’s a clever trick 
of yours to pound the pulpit extra 
hard when you haven’t anything 


to say.” 
I thought Mr. Twichell would 
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show embarrassment, but to my sur- 
prise he laughed quite loud and re- 
plied, “Mark, it was clever of you - 
to discover it.” 

As a rule Father avoided exercise 
out of doors. Whatever walking he 
did was confined to his billiard-room 
study, where he spent most of the 
day at his desk or, between times, 
knocking billiard balls about. The 
billiard room was on the third floor, 
where, as Father once explained to a 
caller, he “could do all the swearing - 
he wanted to, when the butler 
brought in visiting-cards on a tray as 
if he were serving the Eucharist.” 
This unexpected speech to the caller 
seemed however to have no depress- 
ing effect on the atmosphere. In- 
stead, everyone laughed, and mother 
expostulated, “Youth!” 

There was a large balcony off the 
billiard-room, leaning right into the 
tops of the trees. Sometimes Father 
hid there when he thought he heard 
someone coming. “Nothing can sur- 
pass the power of delicate leaves,” 
he used to say, “to protect one 
against the evil decrees of a colored 


butler.” 


uR butler, George, was colored 
O and full of personality. He had 
come one day to wash windows and 
remained for fifteen years as a butler. 
Everyone in the family liked him, 
although the only time he looked 
after anyone’s needs at the table was 
when a large company of guests 
were invited to dine. On such occa- 
sions, he could rise to great heights of 
professional service and throb with 
feverish excitement, as if he were act- 
ing a big réle on the stage. But when 
members of the family were seated 
alone at table, he preferred listening 

















to the conversation to passing food. 
He explained that the intellectual in- 
_ spiration he received in the dining 
room saved him from the bad effects 
of life in the inferior atmosphere of 
the kitchen. Often did we hear a 
prompt laugh filling the room from 
a dark figure at ease against the wall, 
before the rest of us at table had 
expressed our amusement at one of 
Father’s remarks. George was a 
great addition to the family and 
afforded Father almost as much 
amusement as Father did George. 


r HAPPENED that a few times 

Father told the same story on 
various occasions when guests were 
dining at the house, and my sisters 
and I had calculated that it hap- 
pened each time when the meal was 
about half over. So we used to 
announce to each other, “Father is 

, telling the beggar story; they must 
have reached the meat course.” 
When he discovered that his children 
were taking their turn at having 
jokes about him, he laughed as much 
as if we had been very witty. 

Now and again Father entertained 
us at dinner — when no guests were 
present — by relating the contents 
of books he was reading, such as 
Gulliver’s Travels, The Arabian 
Nights, or sea stories. More than once 
I wondered how Father could think, 
talk and eat all at once in so ve- 
hement a manner. 

His brain was so active that he 
never seemed physically tired. After 
a day filled with business problems, 
literary work, and fatiguing visits, he 
arrived at the dinner table as full of 
life and vigor as though he had just 
started the day. 

Sometimes, on evenings when 
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Father and Mother returned from 
New York and the weather was 
bitterly cold, George served supper 
for them on a small table in front of 
the fire in the library. My sisters and 
I sat nearby, eager for news from the 
metropolis (so we said to ourselves), 
but fundamentally anxious to dis- 
cover whether any interesting pres- 
ent would be produced. Once father 
drew from his pocket two little silver 
watches, one for Susy and one for me. 
Susy poured out streams of words- 
expressing her delight, but I stood 
dumb, staring at my father. Such a 
thrill of rapture rushed down my 
spine that I could not speak. Finally 
he said, addressing me by a pet name 
he often used, “Well, Bay, are you 
disappointed?” 
“Oh, no! But it is too beautiful!” 
“It won’t be in a few days,” he 
answered with twinkling eyes. 


— major part of Father’s work 
was accomplished in the summer, 
which we spent with my Mother’s 
sister, Mrs. Theodore Crane. She 
lived on the top of a long hill over- 
looking Elmira, N. Y. The place was 
called Quarry Farm, and was a 
heavenly spot. On a sunny day one 
could see the Chemung River spark- 
ling far below as it wound its way 
through the town of Elmira, nestled- 
cosily between the hills surrounding 
it. There was a small rise of ground 
at the summit of the main hill, 
stretching off to one side like an 
extra branch to a tree. Halfway up 
this elevation stood the little octago- 
nal cottage in which father did all 
his writing. One reached it by a wind- 
ing path and a climb of twenty stone 
steps. It was a charming sort of 
Peter Pan house, covered with ivy 
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and surrounded by beautiful wild 
flowers and morning-glories. Through 
the tops of the trees an aperture had 
been made so that Father could en- 
joy the view of Elmira and the hills 
. beyond — an inspiring place for cre- 
ative work. In spite of the eight 
good-sized windows, the air was so 
permeated with tobacco smoke that 
it was almost stifling to one unused 
to it. Father seemed to thrive on it, 
notwithstanding, and in fact the less 
‘he followed the good advice of phy- 
sicians the better he seemed to feel. 
‘No exercise, little fresh air, constant 
inhaling of cigar smoke — all con- 
tributed to keep him in good health. 

Once settled on the farm for the 
summer, he had no desire to leave it 
for even a short visit to town. He 
was devoted to some of Mother’s 
friends and relatives there, but he 
very much preferred their coming to 
see him on the hill to paying them 
calls in the valley. There was a 
fascination about the peace of the 
place that worked like a spell. Usu- 
ally he went to his study at about ten 
o'clock in the morning and remained 
until five in the afternoon, seldom 
taking anything to eat or drink in 
the middle of the day. 


E DINED at six o'clock, and the 
W evening was spent in various 
ways. Often Father read aloud to the 
whole family the work he had accom- 
plished during the day. Again he and 
Theodore Crane, his brother-in-law, 
played games, either chess or cards, 
while Mother read aloud to the rest 
of us. No matter how engrossed 
Father might appear to be in the 
game he was playing, he managed to 
hear enough of the reading to throw 
out very humorous criticisms of the 


author’s style, particularly if the 
author happened to be Meredith 
(whom he thought too wordy) or 
Jane Austen, a pet aversion of his. 

Pleasure was something Father 
was never able to feign in any situa- 
tion, either among artists desiring 
praise, or kindly hosts trying to give 
him “a good time.” From this sin- 
cere instinct he suffered all his life, 
but he was innately humble in his 
relations with those whom he knew 
to be worthy of admiration or 
respect. 


A LTHOUGH his pet animals were the 


cats and kittens, to which he - 


gave much attention, he was greatly 
interested in our various experiences 
with the more important four-footed 
animals, and even offered to lend a 
hand when the donkeys were obstrep- 
erous. In one particular case, the 
larger donkey, “Kadichan” (named 
after the delightful book Adventures 
with a Donkey), made a ten-strike. 
The only way my sisters and I had 
ever succeeded in forcing the animal 
to go was for one to sit on him while 
the other walked ahead with a bag of 
crackers just out of reach of his nose. 
Of course, this meant a lot of discus- 
sion as to whose “turn” it was to 
walk with the crackers, particularly 
on a very hot day. 

Father had been listening to our 
arguments from the porch, when he 
suddenly joined us with one hundred 

cent determination in his eye. 

“T’ll make that creature do his 
work,” he said in a tone that 
sounded almost like a boast, and up 
he sat in the saddle with one jerk of 
his body. But Kadichan moved one 
great ear forward in visible protest 


and, dropping his head as he raised 














his hind legs ever so little, he depos- 
| ited my father in the long grass in 
front of him. The whole transaction 
lasted only a second, but Fathers’ 
bewildered expression of face, as he 
lay on his back in the grass, en- 
graved an indelible picture in our 
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of our father! We giggled ourselves 
to sleep that night and Father was in 
good spirits, too. He said he was 
“more attracted to the donkey than 
ever before, because the ability to 
accompany an act of vengeance with 
so much art and serenity proved the 


















. minds. A donkey had gotten the best animal to be superhuman.” 


On a Child Who Wept at My Departure 
By WiL.i1aM SovuTarR 


LT ALL unworthy of this childish grief 

Which brings but tears as its interpreter, 
Grow also dumb and have no words to cheer 

The mind that wanteth speech for its relief: 
Dumb and asham’d as claimant of love’s fief 
From sorrow, and my service made to her 

By innocence from whom I needs must bear 

This tearful kiss in silence like a thief. 

O! child thy anguish is not thine alone 

But beat against man’s mind ere he could quell 
His brutish tongue to utterance: ’tis a moan 

Of inarticulate sorrow, knell on knell, 

That cries, from out thy travail, earth’s unknown 
And immemorial moments of farewell. 
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New Jersey Wakes Up 


By James KERNEY 


Old Party Lines Have Been Discarded 


NCE more the political gaze 
O of the entire country is fixed 
on New Jersey. Just twenty 
years ago Woodrow Wilson, follow- 
ing his rebellion at Princeton Uni- 
versity, was giving America a thrill 


~by his spectacular boss-smashing 


canvass for Governor. This year, 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, apostle of 
tolerance, is the attraction. 

Both came to New Jersey from the 
Southland. Wilson was born in Vir- 
ginia; Morrow in West Virginia. In 
each was a strain of sturdy, pioneer- 
ing Irish stock. They were well-born 
— but frugally, as was the custom of 
the times. Wilson’s father once at- 
tained a maximum of eight hundred 
dollars a year as a clergyman; the 
senior Morrow, entering the more 
lucrative professorial calling, reared 
five children on an income that ul- 
timately mounted to twenty-four 
hundred dollars annually. Being old- 
fashioned Presbyterians, they were 
temperance people, but not Prohi- 
bitionists. 

They believed in educating the 
boys. Woodrow Wilson somehow 
managed to make his way leisurely 
through various colleges until he 
became a professor at twenty-eight. 
Within a relatively short time he was 


President of Princeton and another 
brief period found him the restless 
preaching crusader that eventually 
became President of the United 
States. 

Dwight Morrow worked his way 
through college and law school and 
finally got himself a clerkship with a 
New York law firm. There came a 
day when he might have been Presi- 
dent of Yale. In the matter of 
achievement in contemporary public 
affairs of great moment he would be 
among the few at the very top of any 
list of living Americans. Yet when 
Wilson became Governor of New 
Jersey twenty years ago, Morrow was 
little known save as a “comer” in the 
legal profession, where he had already 
attained well-merited distinction. 


HE political atmosphere of New 
"kite today is not unlike that of 
twenty years ago. The voters are 
weary of jaded fustian. They are 


tired of bunk and meaningless bally-" 


hoo. Party lines are once more on the 
loose. Serious-minded people are sick 
of the hypocrisy and frayed bombast 
of the professional Wets and super- 
Drys. When Dwight Morrow, in 
— his primary campaign, de- 

ared that he believed the best 
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solution of the liquor problem was 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the return of control to the 
States, he scrapped the New Jersey 
Democracy. It was the one and only 
paramount issue the Democrats had. 
New Jersey is normally strongly 
Republican. In Presidential elections 
the State is good for anything up to 
four hundred thousand plurality for 
the Republicans. But in off years 
the Democrats have been able re- 
peatedly to elect Governors on the 
wet issue. They once elected a Demo- 
cratic United States Senator because 
he was supposed to have said he 
“would make New Jersey as wet as 
the Atlantic.” The sentence origi- 
nated with a clever publicity man, 
but it stuck. 


EW JERSEY is not any wetter 
N now than it has ever been. Per- 
haps it couldn’t be. But, in all fair- 
ness to the old home grounds, I can 
say that I have been pretty well over 
these United States since Prohibition 
was adopted, and— from what I 
hear, of course — it is just as easy to 
buy liquor in California or Alabama 
or Illinois or New York as it is in 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey. Florida, 
like so many dry States, is in a class 
by itself. The enormous evil seems to 
be that where one licensed saloon 
existed in the olden days ten de- 
praved speakeasies and _ lawless 
smoke-shops now flourish. The phi- 
iosophy of the dry zealots is curious. 
The Rev. Dr. Shields, State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
in New Jersey, publicly declared re- 
cently: “I have much more respect 
for the man who drinks wet and 
votes dry, than for the man who 
drinks dry and votes wet.” 
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This inconsistent attitude is not 
uncommon. During the primary 
campaign, Morrow visited one of the 
arid small villages of South Jersey, 
where the Anti-Saloon League was 
supposedly all-powerful. The Repub- 
lican leader, who also happened to 
be president of the community bank, 
expressed regret at not being able to 
vote for Morrow, who was just the 
kind of eminent citizen the banker 
felt should be running the Govern- 
ment. But the Morrow stand on the 
Eighteenth Amendment was fatal. 
The bank president was the dry 
leader of the community and it was a 
matter of principle with him. How- 
ever, being a sociable chap, he in- 
vited Morrow and Douglas Thomp- 
son, the Morrow campaign manager, 
to his home — quite the outstanding 
house in the town. Producing a de- 
canter and tray of glasses, the bank 
president proffered the hospitality of 
“some good old Bourbon that has 
been amply tested.” When Morrow 
explained that his campaign manager 
was a confirmed teetotaler and that 
he likewise was observing the noble 
experiment, the village banker 
poured himself a bountifal draught 
which he neatly polished off. 

“He is the Dry and we are the 
Wets,” chuckled Morrow in a whis- 
per to Thompson as they left the 
banker’s home. 


ORROW’S campaign methods are 
M a refreshing novelty. He likes 
the crowds and he likes to chat in a 
neighborly fashion. He is gracious, 
hospitable and courteous — “the 
highest type of Christian gentle- 
man,” they call him up in his own 
neck of the woods. He did not seek 
the Senatorship and he probably 
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would not be very greatly disap- 
pointed if he failed of election. Every- 
where he goes he preaches the same 
doctrine. Tolerance! Tolerance! 
Neighborliness, kindliness — that’s 
all. He even refuses to get indignant 
at the fanatical Drys, who sometimes 
say pretty mean things and try to 
label him as an advocate of the saloon 
and a decoy of the liquor interests. 
When he took on the job of ending 
the bitterness with Mexico, he de- 
cided he would never go back into 
either law or banking. His desire is to 


~ be of service to America. He believes 


methods that work well in honorable 
big business will work just as well in 
public affairs. He is fifty-seven years 
old, with no crowding personal or 
political ambitions; has abundant 
means, good health, a fine home life, 
and Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., for a 
grandson. He should worry! 


lr 1s the wholly unregulated liquor 
trafic that has grown up under 
Prohibition that bothers Morrow. 
He regards the problem as govern- 
mental, and frankly believes that 
the old system of State control is 
better than the existing system of 


‘Federal control — or rather lack of 


it. That’s all. He is not a miracle 
worker. He would like to see the 
churches and the schools and the 
social workers all engaged in an old- 
fashioned temperance movement to 
give battle to the world-old liquor 
problem. All over the State, among 
sane-thinking people, Morrow has 
aroused a realization of the govern- 
mental error and the evil effects of 
constitutional prohibition. His is the 
task of pointing a way to a wise and 
statesmanlike solution of a vexing 
problem, which, until it is settled 


rationally, will subordinate all other. 
social, economic and governmental 
problems. 

Back of him in the fight are ar- 
rayed such outstanding New Jersey 
educational leaders as President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton, and Dr. 
Mather A. Abbott, Headmaster of 
Lawrenceville. Both are in the open, 
helping wage the Morrow battle as 
the hopeful way of saving the youth 
of the land. Likewise on every hand 
are Democrats who see in him “New 
Jersey’s Opportunity.” At the pri- 
mary election, he received many 
Democratic votes. Dr. Shields, chief 
of the Anti-Saloon League, pointed 
the way. In desperation, Dr. Shields 
had begged Democratic Drys to go 
to the polls and vote against Morrow. 
Under the State’s primary law, 
voters who failed to vote at the pre- 
ceding general election, might vote in 
either primary box. That sort of thing 
has not hitherto been regarded as 
just the respectable thing for up- 
standing citizens to do. But when Dr. 
Shields issued his urgent appeal to 
Democratic Drys, it resulted in many 
Democrats, dry and otherwise, find- 
ing their way to the Republican 
primary boxes to cast a vote for 
Morrow. 


T wouLD be idle to accredit the 
I enormous Morrow vote at the pri- 
mary to the Prohibition issue alone. 
Nor is it altogether easy to place a 
finger upon the precise factors re- 
sponsible for the tremendous appeal 
he has to the electorate. His prowess 
in the realm of finance is important, 
but it scarcely tells the story. His 
international achievements are out- 
standing, but even they do not pro- 
vide a complete picture. His person- 
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ality is undeniably attractive, his 
intellectual quality beyond question, 
his public-spiritedness proved in 
action many times. None of these 
traits, however, is enough to serve 
as an explanation of the overwhelm- 
ing approval which was given the 
announcement early this year that 
Morrow would stand for election to 
the United States Senate. 


‘TYERHAPS it is the total impression 
Prnade by the man and his record 
which must be taken as the reason 
for this unprecedented wave of 
popular support, a wave which has 
increased in volume and onward rush 
ever since Morrow stumped the 
State in his remarkably successful 
Senatorial primary campaign. 

When New Jersey voters go to the 
polls in November, at any rate, they 
will go endowed with a hopeful spirit 
which has not featured a State elec- 
tion in many a day. Morrow is to 


them a symbol of political salvation. 


He inspires faith and confidence. 

The election will mean the localiz- 
ing of Morrow. Up to this time he has 
been primarily a national and inter- 
national figure. He has lived for 
more than a quarter of a century in 
Englewood. But it must be admitted 
that his New Jersey status was not 
widely recognized. He was a citizen 
of America and of the world rather 
than of New Jersey. 

Not that Morrow neglected civic 
obligations. Far from it. He has con- 
tributed a great deal of time, effort 
and money to the promotion of 
worth while philanthropic move- 
ments in Englewood. He has headed 
large charitable organizations. He 
has helped build local hospitals, 
libraries and the like. As for the State 
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at large, Morrow did excellent and 
tireless work in connection with 
formulation of New Jersey’s original 
Workman’s Compensation Law. He 
served with vigor and intelligence on 
the State Board of Charities and 
Correction and on the Prison Board. 
He headed a prison inquiry commis- 
sion which laid down the broad lines 
of a penal system in such a way as to 
create a guide still being followed 
today. 

When his Senatorial primary cam- 
paign was launched last spring, 
Morrow had little political back- 
ground. Least of all did he have any 
conception of the New Jersey politi- 
cal scene. In this respect, he was not 
unlike Woodrow Wilson at the time 
of resigning as President of Princeton 
to undertake his New Jersey Guber- 
natorial campaign. 


orRow, however, proved to be 
M even more adaptable than Wil- 
son. He capitalized existing leader-- 
ship. He did not hesitate to mix with 
peop'e and greet “the boys.” He 
campaigned throughout the length 
and breadth of the State with a good 
humor and geniality of temperament 
which made hosts of friends wherever 
he appeared. Workingmen, profes- 
sional people, high-brows and brows+ 
not so high soon came to see in Mor- 
row precisely the courageous public: 
man they had been hungering to 
support. 

This localization of Morrow is 
destined to be carried to still greater 
heights in the approaching election. 
When the Senatorial campaign is 
completed, and victory secured, he 
will be the dominant and outstanding 
political personality in his party in 
the State. New Jersey rightly looks 
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upon the Morrow candidacy, there- 
fore, as a real opportunity to get 
something better than mediocre 
leadership. The spreading conviction 
is that, with Morrow in the United 
States Senate, the State will enjoy a 
quality of political prestige and rep- 
resentation of the first magnitude. 

One of the shafts commonly di- 
rected against Morrow is that he is 
the beneficiary of some political or- 
ganizations in command of question- 
able leaders. That is true. It has 
always been true throughout the po- 
litical history of the country. It was 
true during the period when Wilson 
was emerging as a partisan force of 
national proportions. It would be the 
height of folly for Morrow not to 
make use of existing county organ- 
izations. 


ut what of the opposition? Mayor 
B Frank Hague, of Jersey City, 
overlord of the New Jersey Democ- 
racy, has consented to allow State 
Senator Alexander Simpson, of Hud- 
son County, to make the forlorn 
race. Hague is a clever politician, 
who knows when to discard. Simp- 
son, agile of mind and with a bitter 
tongue, has been weaving his way in 
and out of the State legislature for 
thirty-five years. An artful dema- 
gogue, he has left no lasting impress, 
other than a reputation for reckless 
speech. Stripped of the Prohibition 
issue, Simpson has shifted to the 
Morrow connection with J. P. Mor- 
gan. His chief argument is that the 
press of the country is controlled by 
Morgan; otherwise there would not 
be such unanimous newspaper praise 
of Morrow. This too, despite the fact 
that leaders of Democratic opinion, 
like The New York World and The 


Baltimore Sun, are among the fore- 
most advocates of putting Morrow 
into the Senate. All of the inde- 
pendent newspapers of New Jersey 
that took up the cudgels for Wilson 
are enthusiastic about Morrow. 

For several years, the State has 
been suffering from a dearth of 
genuinely progressive, vital leader- 
ship. Statesmanlike direction of gov- 
ernmental affairs has been conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The exigencies 
of practical politics, with the liquor 
issue dominating, have prevailed. It 
is to Morrow that the people are 
looking for the opportunity to help 
bring about the dawn of a better day. 
Calvin Coolidge, not given to ex- 
travagant praise, has said of Morrow: 

I first met him as the representative of the 
great mass of our fellow-citizens which we 
call the people. There he will always remain, 
just as one of them, unencumbered by his 
property, thinking their thoughts, working 
tremendously for their success. I have seen 
him develop into a ripe scholar, an able 
lawyer, a great business man, a wise states- 
man and a devoted husband, father and 
patriot. . . . It is the glory of the United 
States that it can produce such citizens. 


A FoR the probable outcome of the 
election in terms of actual votes, 
a survey of recent results at the Jer- 
sey polls is revealing. The State is 
unmistakably Republican. Nothing 
short of a party split or an out-and- 
out political miracle could swing a 
campaign, in which there was a real 
demonstration of popular interest, in 
favor of the Democrats. 
Presidential votes in the last three 
elections have been as follows: in 1920 
— Harding, 611,541; Cox, 256,887; 
in 1924 — Coolidge, 675,162; Davis, 
297,743; in 1928 — Hoover, 925,796; 
Smith, 616,517. These figures show 
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a fairly steady Republican plurality 
of more than 300,000; a virtual cer- 
tainty in normal Presidential years. 
There is no reason why the Mor- 
row candidacy should not attract a 
vote comparable to those of Presi- 
dential campaigns. In the primary 
contest, Morrow defeated his Repub- 
lican opponents, Fort and Freling- 
huysen, by a plurality of more than 
300,000 and by an overwhelming 
majority of the votes cast., 
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The November election should 
find Morrow enjoying the support of 
virtually the entire registered Re- 
publican vote and at least one-third 
of the registered Democratic vote. 
At the present writing, it is fairly 
safe to assume that there will be a 
Morrow landslide of approximately 
half a million majority. Simpson 
will do well if he carries Hudson 
County — New Jersey’s Democratic 
Gibraltar. 





The Return of Achmed 


By DonaLp McGIBENy 


A Tale of Revenge tn the Oriental Manner 


CHMED carefully turned the 
A dripping spit of goat’s meat 
over the small fire he had 
built of stolen coals, just outside the 
door of Zizi-Hannun’s coffee-house. 
It had been a good day for Achmed 
— two piastres for fetching Shevket 
Pasha’s horse; one piastre for wash- 
ing lettuce and cucumbers; three 
piastres, forty paras, for carrying 
hot coals to light the bubbling 
narghiles — best of all, thirteen pi- 
astres, twenty paras, for his story- 
telling. 

Over the Bay of St. George, where 
the Christian Prince was said to have 
battled a dragon, the setting sun 
painted the cloud layers in gorgeous 
tints. It was one of those unbeliev- 
able phenomena of the Near East, 
which, translated to canvas, would 
be labelled modernistic, drunken, 
unreal. Achmed, son of Syria, turned 
his spit and sat contemplating the 
green, purple, red, gold and light blue 
of the glorious sunset. His thoughts 
drifted in the direction of money — 
how much he could save — how 
much he must spend — three dishe- 
liks to blind Aba Zumrun, his nurse 
since childhood, for the olives and 
sour milk of their daily diet — seven 
metalliks to Abu Yah-Yah — a glass 


of gazooz for the corner policeman to 
leave him in peace — 

He turned the spit again and 
hummed a song as he realized with 
relish that the meat was done. 
Lifting it off the fire with the hem of 
his single garment—a_ tattered, 
torn jelaba of ancient make — he 
carefully blew on the meat, tempting 
his already ravenous appetite with 
the smell of crisp lamb-fat. He was 
about to take the first mouthful, 
when, directly over his head, he 
heard a limpid, soft voice that 
reached inside his breast and turned 
his heart over gently, as it sang: 
Gorge not — "sem thy fill thou wouldst 

ake — 
Too large an appetite, too oft, is hard to 
slake. 


fog looked up. The heated spit 
burned his fingers unnoticed. 
On the little balcony, almost within 
arm reach, stood Mahricka — 
blessed of the blessed, moon of the 
desert, love-flower, the night-star 
and special beloved of Zizi-Hannun. 
She was looking at the setting sun 
as if giving it her good wishes and 
approval. One bare arm was placed 
against a cornice, the silken sleeve 
fallen back almost to the shoulder. 
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She sang softly to herself, yet Achmed 
knew she had been conscious of his 
own singing. He rose slowly, as a man 
rises to catch a butterfly. The spit of 
meat dropped into the dusty road. 
His heart was in his eyes as his gaze 
caressed her beauty. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, as a father approaches the 
couch of his wife for a first view of 
his new-born babe, Achmed ap- 
proached the balcony. When he was 
within a few feet, Mahricka dropped 
her kohl-rimmed eyes, with their long 
lashes, to stare vaguely, contemptu- 
ously at the youth, who was putting 
his dust-grimed hands near her slip- 
pers of jade and gold. He reached up- 
ward, with disheartened hopefulness 
— like a peasant, praying to an ikon. 


« AHR-ICKA!” came like a sigh 

from Achmed’s _ parched 
throat, as he lowered his hands and 
gripped the ledge of the little balcony. 
He put a faltering, tentative hand 
through the interstices of the rail and 
slid it closer to her slipper. Mahricka 
stood quite still. She looked down 
with quiet, derisive eyes. Achmed’s 
hand slid onward until he touched 
the heel with the tip of his finger; his 
rapt gaze on her scornful, beautiful 
face. 

“Ah! — Mahricka — a —!” 

It was the despairing sob of a soul 
in torment. 

“ Ah-h! — Ma-ah-ri-cka-a-a-a!!!” 
she mocked, running a little trill up 
and down with her voice. With mal- 
ice, she stamped hard on his fingers. 
“Best be off, fly-catcher, before thy 
dog-mother comes to bark at my 
heels.” 

Achmed winced with pain, but 
nursed his bruised fingers behind his 
back where she could not see. He 
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slowly started to turn away, still 
keeping his love-sick, reproachful 
eyes on her. Mahricka waited until 
he was several feet away, then 
called: 

“Whither goest thou, brave fool? 
To tend thy goats?” 

“Hush thy prattle,” he said as he 
took a quick step forward, “thou 
plaything of men! My father spat on 
thy father’s father when he carried 
thee from the dung-heap on which 
thou wast born. My father was a 
man!” 


AHRICKA’S eyes grew wide with 
M rage and amazement. The boy 
spoke as a prince of the blood. His 
look, as he stood there, frightened 
her. Too often, the Turkish police 
played tricks — dressed their inform- 
ers in rags. She dropped her arm and 
took a step forward that brought her 
to the very edge of the balcony. She 
leaned down to study his upturned 
face. A frown disturbed the smooth- 
ness of her brow. 

“Ah! Thou art the one who —” 

The world seemed to swing slowly, 
as Achmed gripped the balcony 
ledge, drowning his soul in her dark 
eyes. 

“The one—who—?” he fal- 
tered. 

“The one who was the story-teller 
this afternoon —” 

“Tt was I,” said Achmed, simply. 
He scraped his bare foot in the dirt 
—an elaborate alepb, for luck. “It 
pleased thee?” 

“*Twas not badly done — for a 
beginner.” Her eyes were smiling 
down at him with lazy mockery. 

Achmed, wrenching his eyes away 
and quieting the beating of his pulse, 
assumed the nonchalant impudence 
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of the true-born entertainer, as he 
again embarked upon the telling of a 
tale of Salah-Din, the Great, the 
Glorious. 

Mahricka’s eyes widened with 
pleasure. Truly, the youth had 
talent. No ordinary street-gamin 
talked like that. 

“Know then,” Achmed resumed, 
“there was a day when Salah-Din, 
Prince of the Universe and Sword of 
the Prophet, glory to his name, was 
wearied from killing the Infidel. 
Ten thousand had he slain with his 
own hand between the rising and the 
setting of the sun —” 


ce thirty piece girl orchestra — 
eight of whom had instruments 
that really played — started the off- 
key march that ushered in the eve- 
ning programme at the Café Nahr-el- 
Kelb. Mahricka glanced over her 
shoulder. 

“Speak quickly! The music hath 
commenced.” 

Achmed lifted his eyes to the 
darkening sky, frowning with annoy- 
ance. 

“Two things God hath made that 
never cease wagging — the tail of a 
dog and the tongue of a woman. I 
shall tell my story as thou wouldst 
have it — neither too short nor too 
long — and thou shalt listen to me — 
even though that short-nosed, scrof- 
ulous camel of a Zizi-Hannun should 
come, himself, to claim thee —”’ 

Mahricka gave a pleased little 
“Hou —!” of appreciation. Leaning 
lower, she drew his eyes to her as she 
murmured: 

“Continue — my 
men —!” 

Achmed glanced up from time to 
time to see if the girl approved of his 


prince of 


tale-telling. There was a smile on her 
lips and a warmth in her gaze that 
showed he was succeeding beyond 
expectations. Finally the listener 
dropped her hand to touchthe cheek 
of the brown-skinned, black-eyed 
youth. Her laugh would have de- 
lighted the soul of a saint. 

“Never was the story better told! 
A master story-teller, thou,” she 
cooed softly. ““Thou shalt be named 
in the bazaars before thou hast a 
beard.” 


HE laughter died out of the boy’s 
lo In its place came the pain 
and tender yearning of adolescence. 
He slid his arms through the balcony 
and gripped Mahricka by the ankles. 
So fierce was the clutch, Mahricka 
was unable to move, even when she 
heard, behind her, the soft, slippered 
step of Zizi-Hannun and his fat, 
puffing exhalations. 

“Ah! — Mah-ricka!” Achmed en- 
treated in a voice trembling with love- 
sickness, “do not let me suffer so —!” 

His hot hands slipped upward 
along the silken calves. Mahricka 
jerked free; leaned quickly over the 
balustrade and slapped him hard 
across the cheek — spit in his face 
— stamped her slippered foot. 

“Dog-spittle! Sickly calf of a dead 
cow! I spit on thee!” 

She ran crying into the protection 
of Zizi-Hannun’s fat arms. 

“That he should dare defile me 
with his filthy paws. A street urchin 
—a goatherd —a pariah, no less. 
Thy love flower hath been made 
unclean —” 

Zizi-Hannun was wise in the ways 
of women, for he had known many, 
many girls. He was unimpressed by 
Mahricka’s hysterical weeping. 
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“What is this? What is this?” he 
bleated like a goat. 

“T had come out for a breath of the 
evening air — when he appeared at 
my feet —” Mahricka pointed to 
Achmed ‘‘— begging alms. When I 
neared him to drop a coin of pity into 
his dirty hand, he gripped my ankles, 
as though he would carry me away 
to the rat’s nest where he lives. He 
would have taken me had I not beat 
him off — and called for thee —” 

She was trembling with simulated 
rage. Tears were in her voice and on 
her dark lashes as she caressed the 
greasy rolls of fat at the back of 
Zizi-Hannun’s neck. Seeing that he 
still disbelieved, cold fear began to 
grip Mahricka’s heart — fear of the 
whip that hurts so terribly yet does 
not mark, reserved for girls who dis- 
pleased or disobeyed the café owner. 
Suddenly running to the rail again, 
she spat once more at the dark 
shadow with the white face that was 
Achmed. 

“I would have thee torn to bits — 
thou dog and son of a dog!! I would 
have thee boiled in oil —thou scum!” 


. eo was nothing simulated 
about her anger now. Her very 
real fear gave venom to her tone. She 
hated the scrubby youth who had 
succeeded in betraying her into such 
a situation. Her voice rose shrilly as 
she turned back to Zizi-Hannun, the 
epitome of woe. 

“And thou — who hast said thou 
lovest me — thou wilt do nothing to 
avenge me — ?” 

Zizi-Hannun waddled forward. 

“I have other affairs more impor- 
tant than crushing flies.” 

“He is thy servant.” 

«ae My a “pe 
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Now, Zizi-Hannun was interested. 
Only too often he had been troubled 
by flirtations between his waiters and 
his girls. One could not be too care- 
ful. It displeased the customers and 
gave the place a bad name. 

“The boy who sat in Zaglul’s 
place this afternoon—the very 
same — ” Mahricka panted. 


a was gone. With the fleet- 
ness of a deer, he sped down the 
road through the darkening night. So 
blind was his rage at the treachery of 
Mahricka that he was almost run 
over by a carriage as he came to the 
first cross street. Unmindful of the 
slashing whip of the driver that 
caught him across the shoulders, he 
ran on— dodging in and out of 
traffic — jostling pedestrians — his 
heart pounding — his throat dry — 
the blood throbbing in his temples. 
Through the fondaks, where camels 
crouched and snarled and fierce-eyed 
desert men sat round their tiny fires; 
through the emptying bazaars, where 
the slimy mud of the wet cobbles 
tried to trip him and where his 
hurry might easily rouse the cry 
of “Thief!” Achmed ran — nor 
stopped for breath until he had 
dodged into a garbage-filled, stinking 
alley and entered the black interior 
of an airless room, let into the side of 
a crumbling wall. With a sob that 
racked his thin body, he stumbled to 
a corner and threw himself, face 
down, on a pile of old rags and fetid 
straw. 

“Is it thou, my son?” a thin, 
quavering voice came from the 
corner. 

For a moment, Achmed made no 
answer, biting his fist to keep from 
squalling his rage and pain — fight- 
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ing for breath against the sobs that 
clutched at his parched throat like 
the grip of a bony hand. 

“Who is it— that comes like a 
thief — to disturb one, afflicted by 
Allah with blindness — ?” Aba Zum- 
run’s aged voice grew thin and shrill 
with fear. 


“It is I—mother Zumrun,” 
Achmed panted. 
“ Aie! — Aie! — Aie!” Zumrun 


cried with happiness as she lifted 
herself painfully from the corner and 
felt her way across the room. “My 
lion!— my eagle!—light of my 
years! — thou hast not, then, for- 
gotten thy mother? For three days I 
have listened for thy step — ” 

She knelt beside him and passed 
her trembling hands over his body, 
as if to reassure herself that no harm 
had come to him. 

“But — but — what is it, my son? 
— my life? Thou art shaking as if 
with fever — and thy head is hot and 
wet with running — ” 

A sharp note of terror came into 
her voice. 

“It is not the police? Not they — 
again?” 

“No!—no! Not the police,” 
Achmed moaned into his arm. 

“Then what — my son — tell thy 
ancient nurse, whose every breath is 
for thee! What troubleth thee?” 


OR many minutes Achmed lay 
Frrotting his head slowly from side 
to side, nor would answer any of her 
questions until she started to get him 
food. Then he sat up and gripped her 
thin arm with such strength that 
she could hardly suck back a little 
moan of pain. 
re“It is not food, I want — nor 
drink — nor anything that thou 


canst get for me, mother Zumrun. I 
am in love — I tell thee — ” 

Zumrun, in spite of the clutch on 
her arm, gave a cry of apprehension. 

“I am in love,” continued the boy 
in a shaking whisper, “with one who 
is not fit to kiss the dust beneath thy 
feet — a thing — a daughter of joy.” 

Zumrun clucked with her tongue 
softly as she listened to Achmed lash 
himself into a new fury. 

“She gives herself to those who 
pay —that flower— that moon — 
whether they be fat or lean — young 
or old —whole or halt. And I am 
in love with her, I tell thee — so that 
my blood runs fire and my bowels 
are turned to water. And she — that 
thing — that scabby gutter in which 
all men may spit — has scorned me 
with her tongue and slapped me with 
her hand and spit upon my face. You 
hear! She has done these things to 
me — the son of my father!” 


E PULLED Zumrun close to him; 
H the grip tightening on her arm 
as he put his mouth close to her ear. 

“Get my father’s wedding gar- 
ments, Zumrun! This night I shall be 
rich if my belly cleave to my back- 
bone for the rest of my days!” 

“No! no! What are you saying?” 
cried Zumrun. 

“My father’s wedding-garments. 
All that I have left of his. I command 
it! Tonight, I say, I shall be rich, if 
my belly cleave to my backbone for 
the rest of my days. Jnshallab!” 

“No! — No! — No!” Zumrun 
wailed, holding to him with one 
hand as she beat her withered 
breasts with the other. “Thy father’s 
enemies are everywhere — they who 
killed him and thy mother and who 
sold thy sisters to the Kurds. Thou 




















art his very spit and image. Only in 
thy rags art thou safe — ” 

“I have spoken!” Achmed railed. 
“Hush thy silly woman’s wailing and 
do exactly as I say — or I shall leave 
thee in thy blindness. I swear it.” 

Moaning to herself, Zumrun 
obeyed — lighted the tiny rush lamp, 
whose drop of precious oil was only 
burned on state occasions; heated 
water over the fire to bathe the coat 
of grime from Achmed’s face and 
hands and feet. From a hollow under 
the dirty, matted straw and rags of 
Achmed’s bed, they lifted the pre- 
cious, inlaid box—the lad’s sole 
heritage; unwrapped its many cover- 
ings, unlocked the cunningly con- 
cealed locks, and drew out with 
reverent hands the silver and gold 
encrusted wedding-garments of Had- 
dad Bey, murdered officially by his 
brothers in their contest for power. 


HEN his newly-cleansed young 
W teay had been rubbed with 


sweet-smelling oil from the small bot- 
tle at the bottom of the chest and he 
had donned the white garments of 
heavy, rich cloth—even to the 
folded headcloth, held in place by 
rings of horse-hair and gold, Aba 
Zumrun ran her bony hands over his 
features, while tears oozed from be- 
neath the shrunken, shapeless lids 
of her sightless eyes. 

“I see thee — as thou art — and 
as he was. Ayah! — Ayah! Thou art 
the very spit and image of thy 
father — and as he would not listen 
to the pleading of thy mother — 
that night of darkest hell — ” 

“Have done!” Achmed said 
harshly, afraid the sight and sound of 
her wretchedness would weaken him. 
“I am my father’s son, as thou 
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sayest. I fear neither his enemies nor 
mine own. What is to be, is to be!” 

His final gesture was to slip into 
his waist-band a dagger, the blade 
of which was the finest Damascene 
steel, inlaid with gold. 


* * * 


Bu ZAHLI, chief factotum and 
A right-hand man of Zizi-Hannun, 
greeted the handsome youth in the 
white burnoose with the particular 
intake of the breath he reserved for 
very special customers. He kissed 
his hand and touched it to forehead, 
lips and heart, bowing low and re- 
peating the age-old formula of “ well- 
come and welcome.” 

“A desert-man,” he mentally 
commented, noting the manner in 
which the boy veiled his face with 
the head-cloth and the dull tarnish 
of his rich clothing, “and they are 
always fools for spending, once they 
start.” 

“T would not sit with these cattle,” 
Achmed said quietly, lifting his hand 
in a mild gesture that included the 
main hall of the Café Nahr-el-Kelb 
and all its pipe-smoking, domino- 
playing occupants. 

“If thou wilt permit thy servant 
to lead the way, sire, the finest room 
in this poor place shall be at thy 
disposal. It is all too humble for one 
of thy distinction —” 

Achmed silenced him with an 
abrupt snap of the fingers. “Huss!” 

Abu Zahli recognized in that voice 
the authority of one accustomed to 
command — a prince of the blood, 
surely. He dry-washed his hands 
together as he led the wealthy 
stranger toward a door at the side, 
mentally computing the size of the 
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gratuity he would receive in case the 
attractions of the place were such as 
to hold him satisfied — say — for 
several days. Others in the café were 
impressed by the poise and rich, 
fantastic dress of the newcomer. 
Several rose and bowed as he passed, 
preferring to err on the side of 
safety in case he were a person of 
power. The leader of the girl-orches- 
tra — really their watchman — tried 
in vain to organize his players to give 
the young sheik a few bars of the 
National March. 


«pyaHou art the owner of this 

'T place?” asked Achmed, as he 
was bowed into a shabbily-ornate pri- 
vate room, hung with blue brocade. 

“Not I, oh Prince,” Abu Zahli 
answered in trepidation. “Zizi-Han- 
nun will be desolated that he was not 
at his accustomed spot to greet thee.” 

“Zizi-Hannun —” mused Ach- 
med. “It is the name given me by 
those who told me of this place. They 
said the food was passable —” 

“The best to be had between 
Aleppo and Damascus, sire —” 

“That one could quench one’s 
thirst —”’ 

“With anything that’s pleasing to 
thy taste — from coffee of the finest 
blend to the sparkling wine of France 
— more grateful to a true believer, 
because it is forbidden.” 

“And — girls — ?” 

“And those in plenty — so famous 
for their beauty that nightly our 
greatest task is to care for those who 
swoon through sight of them.” 

Abu Zahli was warming to his 
task. Not in a month of moons had 
the Café Nahr-el-Kelb received so 
versatile a client—one who de- 
manded the full-rounded programme 


of amusement — food — women — 
wine — served in state. 

“We have them all — the tall, the 
short — the fat, the lean — suitable 
to thy whims.” 

“There is one — specially recom- 
mended — whose name I have for- 
got a 

Achmed was standing with his 
back turned to Abu Zahli. His voice 
seemed tired. 

“Julie?” suggested the excited 
Zahli, “a pearl of pearls from far-off 
Argentine —” 

“°Tis not she.” 

“Emile — a blonde — ?” 

“T care not for blondes.” 

“ Marishkana — perhaps?” 

“No, but wait.” Achmed pulled a 
fold of cloth across his mouth and 
turned. “It is almost that.” 

Abu Zahli suddenly froze. “We 
have so many, my prince,” he 
stammered. 

Achmed fixed him with his eyes. 
“Is there a girl, Mahricka? I think 
that is the name —”’ 

Abu Zahli felt the sweat trickling 
down his back. “There is no one of 
that name here, my prince.” 


\<~ started for the door. 
“Perhaps I have mistaken the 
place. That was the name, I am 
quite certain.” 

Before he had taken three steps, 
Abu Zahli was wringing his hands 
and barring his way to the door. 

“A thousand pardons, lord of 
lords, prince of princes—” He 
pounded his forehead violently with 
the flat of his hand. “That I should 
forget the most priceless jewel of all 
— a virgin, fresh from Basra.” 

He continued smacking his fore- 
head. “’Twas not my fault, Pasha 




















— forgive! — forgive! — she came 
but yesterday — guarded by twenty 
eunuchs and as many maids — the 
special property of Khalid Pasha, 
Vali of this province.” 

His uncle? Achmed smiled. So his 
assassin-uncle visited this place at 
times — or was Abu Zahli lying? 

“°Twas he who recommended her 
to me,” he said. 

Abu Zahli stood, stupefied. 

“Thou art the. friend of Khalid 
Pasha?” 

“His cup companion and very 
friend. Bring this girl to me!” 

“But — prince of princes — lord 
of —” Abu Zahli objected. 

“HUSS!!!” 


IRE leaped from the eyes of the 
Foy. He took a step toward Abu 
Zahli, holding the folds of his head 
cloth across his mouth. 

“Bring that girl to me — here! Or 
wouldst thou rather be whipped from 
here to thy birthing-place? I care 
not for Khalid Pasha — nor for thy 
master Zizi-Hannun, whose play- 
thing she probably is —” 

The eyes of Abu Zahli almost 
started from his head. 

“No! — No! —I swear — by the 
Prophet —” 

“Wilt thou go— ?” Achmed de- 
manded. 

“Instantly, sire — instantly!! For- 
give — !!” 

He bowed five — ten times as he 
groped for the handle of the door 
behind him. He closed the door to the 
blue room and hurried to inform 
Zizi-Hannun of the welcome news 
that a prince— nay, more than a 
prince — had chosen the Café Nahr- 
el-Kelb for his playground. 


Zizi-Hannun was sweating over 
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his accounts. The appearance of Abu 
Zahli and his unusual tale angered 
him. 

“And why must thou bother me — 
ass of the world — ?” 

“He has asked for Mahricka,” 
Abu Zahli stated. 

For a moment, Zizi-Hannun stared 
straight ahead of him. He really 
loved Mahricka — as far as a man 
should permit himself to love a 
woman. Her domination over him 
had been costly. 

“He is rich, you say — this desert 
youth?” 

“Richer than that,” Abu Zahli 
promised. “An especial friend of 
Khalid Pasha — who recommended 
this place to him. He has ordered a 
supper of a thousand dishes — the 
Frankish wine champagne. He wears 
an ancient wedding-dress that must 
have cost the wealth of India — 
gold and silver incrusted — un- 
doubtedly a desert son, parading the 
wealth of his father. In his waist- 
band, I beheld a dagger with hilt of 


solid gold —” 

Zizi-Hannun dropped his pen and 
wiped his inky fingers. 

“Why didst thou not say that 
before? — fool! — knave! — ass! — 


idiot! I go to pay my respects — 
bring Mahricka! — and see she does 
not let this sheik know the trifling 
beating that I gave her.” 


CHMED was lolling, full-length on 
A a padded mabad, when Zizi- 
Hannun tapped upon the door. He 
had only time to pull the cloths of 
his headdress across his face. During 
the time that the fat café-owner fed 
him compliments, apologized and 
kissed his hand, he kept his face half- 
turned toward the wall. 
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“The blessing of Allah be upon 
thee and thine!” Zizi panted, deftly 
fingering the weight and richness of 
the white burnoose and mentally 
figuring the value of the costly dag- 
ger that peeped from the youth’s 
waist. “All that I have —in meat 
and drink and entertainment — is 
thine for the asking, my prince —” 

Achmed paid no attention. 

“Only — I am desolated to say — 
my expenses here are such that daily 
I am warned that only through the 
help of Allah — the Magnificent! — 
and the kindness of my friends — 
May they be praised!— shall I 
escape a prison-cell for debt.” 

Achmed made a weary gesture 
with his hand. 

“Fret not about thy debts! The 
ant climbs a blade of grass and finds 
it high. My servant comes within 
the hour to fetch me. He has my 
purse.” 

Zizi-Hannun smiled his oily smile 
and retreated. No one talks like that 
who counts the cost. He paused at 
the door to say: 

“The best of my house and the 
blood of my veins are thine, oh 
Prince — thy slightest wish is my 
command —on the beard of my 
father.” 

* * * 

AHRICKA entered the room 
M softly, her eyes downcast. The 
traces of recent tears had been re- 
moved from her cheeks. Her hair had 
been newly dressed. Slowly, timidly, 
with undulating grace, she crossed 
the carpeted space and knelt beside 
the mabad on which the youth re- 
clined. His face was turned from her. 
One drooping hand held the silver 
and amber mouth-piece of a per- 
fumed nargbile. The dead air was 


heavy with its smoke and the smell of 
incense. Mahricka pressed the edge 
of the sleeve of the youth’s burnoose 
to her lips and intoned quietly: 

“Turn not the glory of thy counte- 
nance away from this, thine hand- 
maid, who kneeleth here at thy feet, 
oh sun of my life!” 

At the sound of her voice, Achmed 
felt a trembling shiver run through 
his body — yet he remained immov- 
able. He felt her soft lips touch his 
hand. 

“Why dost thou torture one whose 
only wish is to please thee? As the 
flower fadeth when the sun is denied 
it, so my poor heart languisheth and 
I grow pale and wan for lack of a 
sight of thy noble face. Tell me that I 
am not unpleasing to thee, sun of 
suns!” 


A HE still did not answer, this 
strange youth, whose pulse 
seemed slower than a graybeard’s, 
she crawled on her knees to the end 
of the couch, removed his slippers and 
handled his naked feet with her soft 
hands as she began to intone a love- 
song in the high-pitched voice, so 
pleasing to Oriental ears. At the end 
of the first stanza, she paused to ask: 

“How findeth thou my voice, oh 
prince of all desires?” 

A muffled voice came from be- 
neath the fold of cloth with which 
the youth had covered his face. 

“Like the cawing of the raven — 
or the screech of wooden wheel on a 
dry shaft.” 

Mahricka started and half-raised 
on her knees as she stared at the 
recumbent figure. It could not be — 
and yet—/? She gave a nervous 
laugh that had the catch of a sob in 
it. 
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“True, my lord of life —I had 
forgotten thy ears were attuned to 
the song of angels. Pray forgive! But 
only tell me in what way I may be 
less unpleasing to thee. What wouldst 
thou have? My head? My heart? 
The blood within my veins that 
sings for thee and thee alone? Do not 
shame me with the cold of thy con- 
tempt, my lord! Torture me no 
longer!!”’ 

She crawled once more to the side 
of the divan and pressed his hand 
against her burning cheek. 

“See! Mine eyes are wet with 
tears wrung from my heart.” 

With a sudden thrust of his hand, 
Achmed flung her backward. 

“Away! Thou smellest of goats!” 


1s head-cloth fell from his face in 

the effort and before he could 

snatch it back in place, Mahricka 
caught a glimpse of his features. 

For a moment, she lay quite 
still, reclining on an elbow, her dark 
eyes staring in amazement. Slowly, 
she rose to her knees. Her voice 
trembled so that she could scarcely 
control it, as she spoke. 

“True, my lord! — my life! I had 
forgotten that I was touched by one 
who herded goats this afternoon — a 
street urchin, who thought himself a 
story-teller — a beardless youth who 
so beguiled my pity with his poverty 
of wit that I permitted his approach. 
Forgive again, my sun of suns, that I 
have offended thy nostrils with the 
smell of him who hath defiled me.” 

She saw the youth’s body twitch, 
as if pricked with a thorn. 

“Tell me of this goatherd accident 
of thine,” Achmed said in a breath- 
less monotone. “I would hear more!” 


Mahricka laughed. 
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“At last, I find a means of pleasing 
thee — who could not earn a single 
glance with all my charms. There’s 
little to the tale and when ’tis told, 
you'll find it hardly worth the hear- 
ing. Thinkest thou, my lord, one 
should turn her back on love — even 
the love of a scabby youth who 
thought himself a king among 
men — ?” 

Her eyes were shining with a cruel, 
anticipatory glitter as she quickly 
moved to the low taboret of food. 

“But first, before I start my sorry 
tale, permit me to refresh thee with a 
cool glass of sparkling wine —”’ 

She hastily, deftly uncorked the 
bottle of champagne and poured a 
glass half-full of the frothy liquid. 

“Twill make the croaking of my 
raven’s voice sound sweeter in thy 
noble ears.” 

She rose and approached the 
couch. 

“Drink this! lover of my life.” 


wo by design or because 


her hand was shaking so, the 
champagne spilled on Achmed’s face. 
Instantly, he swung to the side of the 
couch, his features livid. He grabbed 
for her arm but she had jumped back 
out of reach. 

“I knew thee, puppy-dog — for 
all thy stolen clothes. And now that 
thou hast played thy little game 
and lost —”’ 

Before she could reach the door, 
Achmed had jumped ahead of her 
and locked it, flinging her backward 
to the floor when she tried to inter- 
fere. In a second, she was on her feet, 
eyes blazing like an animal at 
bay. 
“Thou shalt be flayed alive and 
thy carcass eaten by curs, thou fool. 
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I shall have thee bastinadoed and thy 
nails torn out before my very 
eyes —” 

Achmed started toward her slowly, 
a look of sadness on his face. 

“And I shall laugh at thy suffer- 
ing,” Mahricka snarled at him, her 
eyes darting from side to side as she 
sought a means of escape. 

“It is no time for laughter, Mah- 
ricka,” the boy breathed. 


A swirt as the striking of a snake, 
he gripped her arms and drew 
her to him. 

“I hate thee! I loathe thee! I 
despise thee!!!” she hissed, spitting 
in his face and struggling with all her 
force to break his hold. 

“And I love thee! and worship 
thee! and adore thee!! Mahricka, 
mine,” Achmed whispered, holding 
her wrists with one hand while he 
covered her mouth with the other 
and forced her back upon the low 
mabad. His strength seemed the 
strength of ten. Indeed, he hardly 
realized the girl was fighting him. 

“In that fair-foul body of thine is 
gathered everything I love with 
everything I loathe. Allah hath 
blessed thee with a beauty that hath 
no equal—he hath made thee a 
pearl above price — and thou hast 
thought so little of thy worth, thou 
hast cast the gift to swine — dirtied 
the temple of Allah’s bounty past all 
cleansing. Therefore, thou must die 
— my sweet! It was written I should 
follow thee on my knees to the end 
of earth—and then—should kill 
thee.” 

Holding her beneath him with the 
weight of his body—one hand 
cupped over her mouth — Achmed 
drew the dagger from its sheath. 


“Since I can not have thee — no 
man shall have thee.” 

The girl’s eyes stared wide with a 
sudden horrified questioning. For a 
moment, her body strained upward; 
then, with scarcely the flutter of the 
broken wing of a butterfly, settled 
deep into the soft cushions. Her head 
turned slowly to the side, as if grate- 
ful to find peace, at last. 


HERE was a quiet knock at the 
door. 

Achmed only rested as he was, 
gazing long at the dead girl’s face. 

The knock was repeated — this 
time with sharp insistence. 

Instantly, Achmed was on his 
feet — terrified — sweat breaking out 
on his body. What had he done? 
What in Allah’s name had he done? 
What would he do? He tiptoed half 
way to the door; then tiptoed back 
to the couch in horrified awe. 

“My lord! my prince!” came from 
the other side of the panel, accom- 
panied by further rapping. It was 
the voice of Zizi-Hannun. 

Achmed looked carefully over his 
burnoose. Not a single spot of blood 
marred its whiteness — not a spot. 
He leaned over Mahricka and noted, 
with a glow of satisfaction, that only 
beneath the left arm-pit, where the 
hilt of the dagger gleamed dully, 
could any blood be seen. This he 
covered with a pillow. Only the 
closest observer could have told that 
her sleep was that of death. Quickly, 
he stepped to the door, as the tapping 
recommenced. 

“Who is there?” he asked, wonder- 
ing at the natural tone of his voice. 

“It is I — Zizi-Hannun, thy serv- 
ant, oh prince. A thousand-thousand 
pardons for troubling thee.” 
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Achmed drew the bolt and opened 
the door a crack. 

“And since when has it been thy 
custom — ?” Achmed began wrath- 
fully to berate the greasy, little 
man. 


y ogy en was utterly terri- 
fied. His eyes were like saucers. 
Sweat poured down his face. 

“The wrath of Allah has descended 
upon me and I have been stricken 
with despair. Not for the wealth of 
ten thousand worlds would I disturb 
one of thy blood, who deigns to 
honor this, my place, with thy 
gracious presence — but — 

“Speak what is on thy mind!” 
Achmed said, holding the fold of 
cloth across his mouth. 

“This night of all nights — this 
very moment — when he was known 
to be an hundred leagues away —” 

Zizi-Hannun wrung his fat hands 
in agony. 

“Khalid Pasha — my protector — 
without whose friendship I am as one 
cut off from life and health and 
sun-light —” 

at of him?” 

“I tell thee, my prince — he is 
here —in my place — at this mo- 
ment — and demands the same serv- 
ice to which he is accustomed — this 
room — which I have given thee 
—unless thou canst find it in thy 
heart to earn the blessing of Allah 
and my children’s children —” 

“What wouldst thou have me 
do?” 

“I have another chamber, sun of 
suns — and other girls, more beauti- 
ful than she who spends the hours 
with thee. If thou wouldst deign — 
“ Inshallab!!” 

Achmed’s eyes were twinkling. 
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His voice, muffled by the head-cloth, 
was pitched high with excitement. 

“*Twas Khalid Pasha, no other, 
friend of my father’s father, who told 
me of thy place. He is my very friend 
as well as thine. Tell him I beg to 
offer him a cup — for friendship’s 
sake — and then I will retire.” 

“Perhaps,” said Zizi, with sudden 
hope, “he will be well content to have 
thee stay awhile.” 

“No doubt —” 

“And the girl — ?” Zizi-Hannun 
suggested, with fawning hope. “I 
would not dare to question thee, 
but —” 

“The girl shall rest with him.” 

“And thou wilt say that thou hast 
never seen her?” 

“Fear not! And fetch my friend 
before he tires of waiting for his 
special chamber and I repent my 
present humor.” 


1zI-HANNUN made an awkward 
“LL attempt to kiss Achmed’s hand 
before the door closed. He was still 
a-tremble with nervousness, but if 
the youth were really the friend of 
Khalid Pasha and they spent the 
evening together in entertainment, 
his ill-luck might well turn out his 
greatest fortune. 

Achmed locked the door and 
quickly tiptoed to the couch. With 
no more feeling than if he were put- 
ting a rolled-up carpet out of sight, he 
lifted the girl and slid her stiffening 
body underneath the mabad — first 
removing the steel from her breast 
and wiping the blade on the soft silk 
of her trousers; carefully guarding 
his clothes against the stains. 

“It was written thus — from first 
to last,” he whispered to himself, 
as he covered the small pool of blood 
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on the couch with pillows. Satisfied 
that all trace of his crime was covered 
up, he tiptoed to the door once more 
and slid back the bolt — afterward 
walking to the far end of the room 
and lifting his head. 

“And now — we shall see what we 
shall see, oh, my father! Forgive my 
weakling heart and coward hand for 
waiting this long time whilst thou 
wert unavenged.” 

* * * 


= eight girls of the orchestra 
sawed the strings madly to the 
erratic beat of the evil-faced orches- 
tra-leader. The fifteen or twenty 
other girls, in their crumpled dresses 
of dingy white, imitated the same 
movements with their hairless bows 
and stringless fiddles, their tired, 
calculating eyes ceaselessly searching 
the smoke-filled, noise-filled hall. 
Suddenly, the leader hammered with 
his baton on the music stand and 
waved his arms violently for them to 
stop. He had caught sight of the 
white-garbed desert sheik, making his 
way toward the entrance. There was 
still time, perhaps, to gain a pourboire 
by playing the national anthem. 
Achmed, responding with a slight 
nod to the bows of those who rose 
from the tables as he passed, had 
almost reached the door when Abu 
Zahli breathlessly hurried up to him. 
“Thou art not leaving us, oh 
prince? The moon is yet young.” 


“It is my chief regret that I must 
go,” Achmed answered. 

“This dog’s hovel is not fit for the 
entertainment of one of thy noble 
rank — but wert thou content with 
thy short stay?” 

“Content and more than that. 
The praise of your hospitality and 
kindness shall be ever present on my 
lips.” 

“And thy servant—with thy 
purse— ?” Abu Zahli suggested, 
dry-washing his hands. He was 
afraid he would offend, yet deter- 
mined to find if the youth’s bill was 
paid. 


OR a moment, Achmed was thun- 
der-struck. The bill! His mind 


had been so full of that final picture ~ 


of the killer of his father lying open- 
mouthed and glassy-eyed upon the 
floor of the private chamber, he had 
quite forgotten about the cost. 

“My servants have not come?” 
he stammered. 

“Not yet — my lord.” 

“No matter.” 

From the folds of his burnoose, 
Achmed drew the dagger with its 
golden hilt and silver sheath. He 
handed it to Abu Zahli. 

“The gold in that will pay thee for 
thy trouble.” 

With quiet dignity, he returned 
the obsequious bow of the head serv- 
ant — and passed out into the night. 




















College Sports Decline 


Intercollegiate Contests Are Losing Popularity 


By Parke H. Davis 


exception of certain traditional 

combats in football, are declin- 
ing. By declining is meant that com- 
petition by undergraduates for posi- 
tions on the representative teams is 
lessening, that the skill of the players 
is deteriorating, that the interest and 
enthusiasm for their teams among 
student bodies are diminishing, and 
that the attendance at the games on 
the part of undergraduates, gradu- 
ates and the general public, is 
dwindling. These are bold state- 
ments, but they are founded upon 
the complaints of college manage- 
ments and coaches which have been 
supplemented by a country-wide 
investigation. 

Into this dark cloud, however, 
bursts a shaft of sunshine, for with 
the wails above have also come re- 
ports that intramural games, the 
games which collegians wage with 
each other and with teams formed 
wholly within their college walls, 
played without admission fees, are 
enormously increasing in popularity. 
Notre Dame, Princeton, and many 
others report that as many as go per 
cent of the student bodies are en- 
gaged in some branch of intramural 
sport. This is the condition so in- 
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tensely advocated by many educa- 
tors and technically known as “ath- 
letics for all.” 

Unfortunately, this latter ideal 
state has increased the worries of the 
practical managers of college sports, 
for this gigantic institution, inter- 
collegiate and intramural sports, 
stupendously costly, is maintained 
by the admission fees of the inter- 
collegiate games; supplemented in a 
small way in some institutions by 
subscriptions of the alumni and 
undergraduates. Football, as it is 
generally known, is the only sport 
able to support itself, and this 
assertion fails in so many small col- 
leges that it can not be laid down as 
a rule. 


HEN the sports other than 
football, in colleges where 
football carries the entire load, fall 
off in receipts, obviously the load of 
football is increased. Hence it is not 
surprising to those who are informed 
that a number of institutions which 
participate in conspicuously well at- 
tended football games, nevertheless 
close their financial year with a deficit. 
Many, with isolated instances in 
their memories of crowded basket- 
ball floors, hockey rinks, gymnasi- 
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ums, and the other arenas of indoor 
games, will challenge the assertions 
that attendances are dwindling. Col- 
leges, however, vary in the interest 
of student bodies in sport; sports in 
the same college vary in attractive- 
ness; and games in the same sport 
vary in appeal to student bodies. 
Hence, a general assertion must be 
based on the experience of an entire 
year. 

The indoor games, basket-ball, 
hockey, swimming, wrestling, box- 
ing, fencing, gymnastics, in many 
colleges still easily crowd indoor 
seats, but indoor arenas are of small 
capacity compared with outdoor 
stands and stadia. 


PECIFICALLY, which colleges are 
S complaining of a lack of inter- 
est? Brown, Columbia, Cincinnati, 
Hampden-Sydney, Indiana, Le- 
high, Mercer, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, Oberlin, Ohio State, Trinity, 
Washington and Wesleyan are a few. 
These are selected as types of insti- 
tutions and also for their geographi- 
cal locations. Perhaps you would like 
to read one of these complaints? 
Well, here is one from Princeton, not 
enumerated in the foregoing list, 
which was sent out last June by a 
member of the University periodicals 
to the University’s athletic coun- 
sellors: “The most disastrous year 
in the history of Princeton’s sports is 
drawing to a close. There have been 
many and varied explanations as to 
the decline of athletic skill and en- 
thusiasm among Princeton’s under- 
graduates. What is the cause and 
what is the remedy?” 

In a wide investigation of this 
condition, naturally, one looks out- 
side to other fields of sport, to the 


schools, to the athletic clubs, and 
municipal sport systems. There is no 
such deterioration there. In fact the 
very opposite is found. In the cities 
of the United States which maintain 
systems of sports for their boys and 
girls, the astounding army of 1,250,- 
cco boys and girls in 1929 vied for 
positions in 710,000 games before 
38,250,000 people. These games were 
football, baseball, basket-ball, row- 
ing, track and field sports, lacrosse, 
tennis and golf. The schools of the 
United States in 1929 presented 
150,000 athletes in action in 25,000 
games in these same sports. College 
sports from the standpoint of num- 
bers are petty in comparison with 
these figures. But school and munici- 
pal athletes are several years younger 
than collegians. Distractions for the 
latter do not present the same 
charms as to the former. Athletic 
games are instinctively sought by 
children. It is through such play that 
they grow. 


uRIOUSLY, the sport to feel this 
C disease of apathy first and most 
deeply is the pioneer and once the 
prince of college games, baseball. 
If you have not followed intercolle- 
giate games closely since the war it 
may surprise you to be told that 
baseball in the colleges generally is 
unpopular. In some colleges it has 
been abandoned. In others it is being 
given heroic treatment for resusci- 
tation. Last spring the leading col- 
leges of the East formed an inter- 
collegiate league and established the 
institution of a “championship” in 
the hope that this competitive fea- 
ture would restore interest. It did to 
some extent, but not enough to lift 
the old sport out of the sick bed. 
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Popularly, baseball is called our na- 
tional sport, although for years more 
people have played basket-ball, ten- 
nis and golf. 

The trouble with baseball among 
the colleges is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. It can not compete with many 
of the other games in swift, contin- 
uous action. It is a slow game, com- 
paratively, either to play or to watch. 
It requires high skill and it is rough, 
rough in the handling of hard batted 
balls, in sliding to bases, in being hit 
with pitched balls, and in personal 
collisions. When spectators, too, 
have dwindled, wide patches of 
empty seats are uninviting to ath- 
letes. They can find greater enjoy- 
ment in other games, track, tennis, 
soccer, lacrosse, and golf. Cricket 
once was played by Princeton and 
Pennsylvania and by other colleges, 
but its element of slowness contained 
no appeal to the sempo of American 


collegians even in tle middle ’eighties, , 


and although it is an excellent game 
it went into disuse. Baseball, which 
supplanted it and caused its extinc- 
tion, now in turn faces the same fate. 


_ groups of collegians many 
causes are being assigned for the 


slump in intercollegiate games. Some 
of these assignments are sarcastic, 
some superficial and some profound. 
It is said by the philosophers of col- 
lege life that “the race of collegians 
is softening” ; that “competitive col- 
legiate sports as an organism are 
obsolescent and not in step with the 
period”; that “the drastic demands 
of modern academic work deprive 
students of today of the energy, the 
time and the ambition to participate 
in representative games”; that 
“sports as entertainment can not 
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compete with social functions, out of 
town week ends, and motor jaunts.” 
As to the dwindling interest of 
alumni and the attendance of spec- 
tators, these are generally assigned 
to the competition of better shows 
and more fascinating attractions. 


« Q\OFTENING of the race of colle- 

S gians!”’ Once again we float in 
fancy back to a May day in 1891. 
Harvard is playing Princeton and 
Phil King of Princeton is holding 
down second base. From the bat of 
“Slugger” Mason of Harvard (his 
real name was Frank) comes a line 
hit. King takes it with one hand but 
breaks the bone in his finger. Walk- 
ing quietly to the foul line he picks 
up a stick and with the hem torn 
from his shirt has his finger bound 
to the splint, and then returns to 
second base where he handles other 
hot ones for four innings, and inci- 
dentally straightens out one of 
“Jack” Highland’s fast ones for a 
home run. And now, it is Thanks- 
giving Day, 1898, in Easton, and 
there is deep snow on the ground. 
Lafayette is playing Lehigh. The 
field is outlined with sticks stuck in 
the snow. The score is 0 to o. La- 
fayette is held 35 yards from Le- 
high’s goal. Out upon the field from 
the bench furiously leaps Edward 
Bray, although he is wearing band- 
ages around two ribs broken two 
days before. He takes his place at 
full-back. Along comes the ball. 
Bray receives it and instantly lifts a 
drop kick out of the snow, thirty- 
five yards down the field, for a goal 
and for victory. “Softening of the 
race!” Surely the daughters of the 
women who bore the “Johnnie” 
Poes and the “Aleck” Wilsons are 
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bearing other boys eager to face 
Harvard or Hindenburg. Boyhood 
and youth are the same, year in and 
year out, generation after genera- 
tion. 


HEN Harlan Stone, Justice of 

the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was playing guard at 
Amherst, and when John Sargent, 
late Attorney-General of the United 
States, was playing centre at Tufts, 
the period of the early ’nineties, there 
were only six intercollegiate sports, 
rowing, baseball, football, track, la- 
crosse, and tennis. The first was 
played so gently and politely that it 
barely attained its place. These six 
games afforded practically the only 
entertainment of a show character 
in the average college town. There 
was, of course, a dance now and then, 
but only a few collegians in those 
days were dancers; and there was 
occasionally a class rush or a fight, 
but these broke out too suddenly to 
permit spectators generally to as- 
semble. Curiously in such a paucity 
of pleasures the only athletic teams 
were the Varsity teams and their 
scrub squads. All the rest of the col- 
lege or university body were spec- 
tators. 

And then suddenly along came 
basketball, golf, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, hockey, polo (water and horse), 
wrestling, boxing, fencing, and the 
other sports, about thirty in all. And 
tennis, simultaneously, began to dis- 
play violent volleys and a generally 
combative type of play which raised 
its character level with the other 
spirited sports. Down through the 
closing years of the Nineteenth 
Century and out into the Twentieth 
swept the brilliant phalanx of sports. 


An enormous impetus from the World 
War compelled the college manage- 
ments to organize several teams and 
crews in the same sport, graded ac- 
cording to physical characteristics, 
and thus we had at last the condi- 
tion, long advocated by many an 
athletic system, in which all stu- 
dents participate as players. 

Today with collegians rowing, 
running, riding, batting balls with 
bats, rackets, golf and hockey clubs 
and lacrosse creases, fencing, and 
fighting in intramural games on 
every floor, court, field and space 
available in a college plant, we are 
told that fewer and poorer men are 
competing for places on the inter- 
collegiate teams and that the at- 
tendance of spectators at the latter is 
dwindling. Apparently the athletic 
talent which formerly concentrated 
on the representative major sports is 
now distributed all along the line of 
the thirty sports. And undeniably a 
few men with the physical equipment 
to make great intercollegiate athletes 
are distracted by other diversions, 
the tea dance, the motor ride, the 
house party, and the week end out of 
town. As for the decline in under- 
graduate spectators, naturally col- 
legians playing games, however casu- 
ally, prefer to play their own games 
than to sit and watch other fellows 
play theirs, and so today the former 
college spectator is playing tennis, 
golf, rowing in a shell, or away on 
social diversions. 


A” where are the alumni who 
once came miles to see the 
games? They, too, have been affected 
by the same conditions. Today they 
are playing | in games of their own, or 


enjoying the recreations made possi- 
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ble by the automobile. Then, too, 
they look askance at the present 
quality of the college games, for the 
alumnus in these days is exacting. 
He demands perfection of perform- 
ance or he is not interested. The 
casual or imperfect game may be 
played “for sport’s sake” but it will 
not be watched for “sport’s sake.” 
There are too many other and more 
interesting entertainments. The ath- 
lete is an actor. He is vain. He re- 
quires throngs and cheers to perform, 
to excel and to win. Without them 
incentive weakens, skill deteriorates, 
spirit and vim become merely casual. 
Thus the deterioration in sports be- 
comes a cycle. Performance becomes 
poor and the spectators go elsewhere. 
Without the spectators performance 
becomes worse. 


«“ HAT is the remedy?” the col- 
W tesians are asking. Some 


colleges are seeking it by transfer- 
ring their games from Saturdays to 
late Friday afternoons. These institu- 
tions number over 100 colleges, one- 
fourth of the entire number in 
sports. Among the more prominent 
of these are Buffalo, Detroit, Grin- 
nell, Dayton, Oglethorpe, West Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Sewanee, Whittier, 
Duquesne, Catholic, Marquette, 
Wabash, Alfred, John Carroll, and 
Presbyterian. “Small colleges,” you 
will say. Yes, small in some respects 
but large in others; apparently un- 
able to compete with Saturday’s 
local counter attractions. Other in- 
stitutions, notably Lafayette and 
Washington and Jefferson, will ex- 
periment with a football game this 
fall at night. 

Is there a need for a remedy? Is 
this slump final destruction or only a 


temporary eclipse? History is full of 
other periods of similar athletic re- 
cessions. There is no amusement 
older than athletic games. Out of the 
twenty-second chapter of Isaiah, 
written about 750 years B.C., comes 
the reference: “He will turn and toss 
thee like a ball,” and out of the 
Sixth Book of the Odyssey of Homer 
comes another quotation: “Then 
having bathed and anointed well with 
oil, they took their mid-day meal 
upon the river’s bank, and when 
satisfied with food they played a 
game of ball.” Ball games apparently 
possess age. “Bobbie” Jones, home 
from Hoylake this summer and 
riding up Broadway through a storm 
of paper flakes, between a gauntlet of 
300,000 admirers, presented only a 
modern picture of Chorobis, winner of 
the Olympic Games, §50 years B. C., 
being escorted home from Olympia 
by a throng of 50,000, whom his na- 
tive city in honor received through a 
breach in the city’s walls. Yes, they 
“‘over-emphasized”’ sports, perhaps, 
2,500 years ago. But what other in- 
stitutions have lived for 2,500 years 
and over? And changed so little? 

If Chorobis could have attended 
the intercollegiate games of all Amer- 
ica last June he would have recog- 
nized every event on the programme 
except the pole vault and the 
hurdles. 


N THE days when the practice of 
I archery was the mainstay of war- 
ring England, the kings endeavored 
to prevent competition from games 
afield by prohibiting them. Thus, 
Edward III issued an edict which is 
still extant in the Close Rolls, 12 
Edward III, in which he prohibited 


“manualem, pedinam, baculoream et 
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ad cambucam.” Devotees of modern 

rts afield will recognize beneath 
these names in law Latin handball, 
football, hockey and golf. But the 
youth of England played on. In 
1389, Richard II forbade “all play- 
ing at tennise, football and other 
such importune games.” But the 
youth of England played on. During 
the reign of Henry IV, the pro- 
scription again appeared, this time 
enunciated in Norman French. But 
the youth of England played on. 
Fourteen years later the baby King, 
Henry VI, proclaimed in quaint 
English, “The King forbiddes that 
na man play at the Futball.” But the 
youth of England played on. Henry 


VII and Elizabeth also launched at 
the sport their royal disfavor. But 
the youth of England played on. 
And so will the youth of America. 
But the citadel of sports and games 
will some day be transferred from the 
colleges to the public schools. 


In the colleges today and all days 
are men of rugged bodies and rugged 
temperaments. These are the men 
upon whom the enticements of mod- 
ern youthful life can not make a 
commanding impression. They are 
men who would rather plunge through 
a scrimmage line than dance a fox- 
trot in a road house; who would 
rather smell the pungent odors of a 
training house than the cigarette 
smoke of a night club; and who would 
rather race through the glare of a 
cinder track than speed down a 
concrete highway in a glittering 
automobile. These men engage in 
athletic contests because they love 
them, because the joy of physical 
effort and the will to excel and to win 
are integral parts of their characters. 
Since the days of Chorobis there have 
always been an abundance of these 
men and they are here today. And 
these are the men who will maintain 
college sports until different days. 
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Sailing the Main 


By Cuartes B. Driscoityi 


Some College Boys Made Good as Pirates 


HERE was a time when a col- 

lege man, if he didn’t like the 

fare, the curriculum, or the 

mathematical professor’s face, could 

go pirating to sea, and make a name 
for himself. 

There were many college men 
among the pirates who sailed the 
Spanish Main. Some of them achieved 
glory, and a few took their last _ 
look at this fascinating world from 
the vantage point of a gallows plat- 
form. 

Strangely enough, pirating seems 
to have appealed to medical stu- 
dents more than to men in any other 
course of training. 

There was Peter Scudamore. He 
was always an adventurous fellow. 
He was a hard worker, too, and al- 
ways was willing to take on a little 
more than the essential offices of his 
calling. In his student days in Lon- 
don he was known as a most original 
and enterprising student of surgery. 
One night he led a party of four stu- 
dents that went to the Thames and 
cut down the bodies of two pirates 
that had been hung up in chains as a 
solemn warning to evil-doers. 

Scudamore chose a wild and stormy 
night for this exciting adventure. 
From such a storm the watch would 


seek shelter, he reasoned, and well. 
But in such a storm it was hard and 
dangerous work to scale the gibbet 
and bring down the heavy bodies, 
weighted with their neat chain har- 
nesses. The students did it, but one 
of them broke a leg in the effort, and 
Scudamore laid this patient out on 
the dock and set the broken bone 
before attempting to get away with 
the grewsome prizes. 


o Scupamore became a hero to 

his class and his chums at school. 

He took great pride in his dissection 

of the pirates, and boasted, upon 

graduation, that he knew more about 

the anatomy of a pirate than any 
other landsman. 

Going to Bristol, his home town, 
as if intending to practice surgery, 
Scudamore soon had an opportunity 
to ship aboard a merchantman as 
ship’s surgeon. He sailed in that 
capacity for three years, with vary- 
ing fortunes. The more he saw of the 
sea, the better he liked it. He 
achieved a reputation for successful 
operations at sea, and his services 
were much in demand. 

So he sailed as surgeon aboard 
the Mercy, under Captain Rolls. 
The Mercy was captured by the 
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Pirate Bart Roberts, off Calabar, 
in 1721. 

Now, there were two professions 
customarily favored by ethical pi- 
rates. A clergyman was not forced to 
serve aboard a pirate ship, if the pi- 
rate was anything of a gentleman. 
Roberts prided himself upon his 
proud punctilio. He would not force 
a clergyman to minister to the souls 
of his cutthroats, although he much 
desired a chaplain. Several times he 
made special offers of extra prize 
money to get a spiritual advisor for 
his crew, but always failed. 


URGEONS maintained a standing 
S but little below the cloth. They 
were skilled men whose skill was re- 
spected. They were never forced to 
sign the pirate articles. A surgeon 
was sometimes forced to join the 
pirate crew in his special capacity, 
but always with the understanding 
that he would be detained only until 
a man could be found to relieve him. 
He was well paid for his service, and 
not looked upon by the pirates as one 
of them, but rather looked up to as a 
superior individual who might be 
called upon at any time to save the 
lives of wounded pirates. 

So far as known, Peter Scudamore 
was the first surgeon who ever signed 
pirate articles. He did it of his own 
free will, boastfully, and hoping to 
set a precedent. 

Captain Roberts was sailing the 
Royal Fortune, a noted pirate ship, 
and was flying his pirate flag, with 
a weird design of a pirate defying a 
death’s head with a cutlass, when he 
overhauled the Mercy and signalled 
her to heave to. The captain of the 
Mercy was for fighting. He distrib- 
uted small arms among his men, and 
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asked them whether they would 
stand by him and defend their ship. 
The men talked it over. 

Surgeon Scudamore made a little 
speech. 

“You are fools if you fight,” he 
told the seamen. “The pirates will 
take us anyway. The cargo and ship 
are not yours. As for me, I want no 
job more jolly than being surgeon 
aboard a pirate.” 


HAT settled the Mercy’s fate. 
T the men refused to fight. When 
a boatload of the Mercy’s men was 
ordered to board the Royal Fortune 
to be looked over by Roberts, Scud- 
amore took his little medical kit 
along. He presented himself first, 
and, before all the Mercy’s men, said: 
“Captain Roberts, Sir, my duty to 
you! I’ve heard you’re a bloody pi- 
rate, and I want to be your bloody sur- 
geon. I want to sign the articles right 
now, and share in your plunder, Sir.” 

It was so agreed, and Dr. Scuda- 
more signed the articles with much 
cursing and shouting, and with great 
jollification on the part of the pirate 
crew. 

“Now,” said Scudamore, “I’m as 
much of a rogue as the rest of you, 
and we'll all hang together when the 
big day comes!” 

Possibly Dr. Scudamore didn’t 
realize that he was speaking as a 
prophet. 

The fortunes of Dr. Scudamore 
from this time forward were inti- 
mately and fatefully associated with 
the fortunes of Captain Bart Rob- 
erts, of the Royal Fortune, and with 
the careers of the Roberts crew. 
Scudamore had plenty of work to do. 
He took great pride in his work, and 
would not tolerate dirt or unfinished 























business in his neat little floating 
hospital. 

Dr. Scudamore brought back to 
health most of his patients. But Cap- 
tain Roberts thought best to supply 
him with competent help, so that 
more of the injured pirates could be 
saved. 

“Get me two assistants who are 
well trained surgeons, and I’ll save 
more of your boys,” said Scudamore. 
“T will not make any distinction be- 
tween our men and the enemy. I 
take them as they come. First shot, 
first served. But I need more sur- 
geons.”” 


E SUCCEEDED in selling this plan 
H to the captain. He organized a 
medical and surgical service that was 
second to none on the seas in that 
day. Eventually he had four sur- 
geons working under him, besides 
four lay helpers who did the cleaning 
and nursing. 

Dr. Scudamore made a floating 
surgical school of his neat little hos- 
pital. When he wanted a certain 
kind of injury case, quite often he 
would go out and produce it himself. 
He wanted to demonstrate a point 
in the treatment of a severe scalp 
wound to one of his newest assistants. 

“There’s no use theorizing about 
it,” he said, after trying to show the 
young fellow how the stitches should 
be taken. “I'll get you a case in our 
next engagement.” 

And he did. Taking cutlass in 
place of scalpel, Dr. Scudamore 
joined a boarding party, and, select- 
ing his patient with care, inflicted a 
jolly slash across the scalp of a par- 
ticularly wicked-looking defender of 
the boarded ship. He had the patient 


borne at once to the operating room 
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of the Royal Fortune, and there ten- 
derly demonstrated the nice opera- 
tion he had been talking about. 

Roberts and his crew gave the sur- 
gical ward a busy day when they cap- 
tured the African Company’s Guinea 
ship, King Solomon. There was a 
merry battle that lasted two hours. 
That was at dawn. By evening, Chief 
Surgeon Scudamore and his staff 
had cleaned up the day’s work, and 
Scudamore walked out on deck for a 
look around. 

He went over to the prize,. and 
wandered about. In the captain’s 
cabin he came upon a backgammon 
table. He fancied it greatly as a curio, 
for it was marvellously inlaid with 
at least thirty varieties of wood, and 
patterns made of mother-of-pearl 
wound in and out among the geo- 
metrical devices made of wood. 


_ up the table, the Doctor 
started back to his own quarters. 
He was met by a drunken pirate who 
demanded the table. The sailor said 
it was a crime to allow such a fine 
table to go to one who couldn’t 
play the game. 

There was a desperate fight. The 
surgeon was on the defensive, but in 
the heat of the struggle he managed 
to get his right hand on a small surgi- 
cal knife which he carried in his sash. 
With this he cut the sinews in both 
wrists of his attacker, making two 
neat wounds and disabling the pirate. 
When the villain had stopped strug- 
gling, Dr. Scudamore picked him up 
and carried him to the surgical ward, 
where he performed a_ beautiful 
operation, put the pirate to bed un- 
der the influence of an opiate, and 
then proudly set up his backgammon 
table as a place to stack instruments. 
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The Doctor took the medicine 
chest out of the King Solomon, and 
in so doing made enemies who swore 
against him afterward at his trial. 

The crew of Captain Roberts was 
taken by an English man-of-war, 
the Swallow. Fifty of the pirates, in- 
cluding Scudamore, were tried and 
hanged at Corso Castle, on the 
Guinea Coast. 

On the platform the intrepid 
Scudamore addressed the audience, 
making a long and rambling religious 
harangue. It was evident that his 
mind had been a bit confused by the 
misfortunes he had met. He died 
while singing the Thirty-first Psalm 
in a throaty bass. He was then 
thirty-five years old. 


who made good at sea. He studied 

medicine at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and, by dint of earnest work, 
made himself chief surgeon under 
New Low, one of the most successful 
pirates of the early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. His adventures as a busy 
young surgeon aboard vessels that 
were constantly engaged in bloody 
warfare would make a book. 

When the pirate ship Ranger was 
captured off Newport, Dr. Kencate 
was easily the most distinguished 
gentleman in the crew. He was tried, 
with the others, in the Town House 
at Newport, and was acquitted of the 
charge of piracy. He was so well 
liked by the members of the crew, 
to whom he administered, that they 
all testified that Dr. Kencate served 
on the pirate ship in a humanitarian 
capacity, as a forced member of the 
crew. 

Nathaniel North was a law stu- 
dent in Bermuda when he became 


Ju KENCATE was another medico 
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dissatisfied with the course of study, 
and with everything connected with 
the law. 

He walked down to the dock and 
shipped as cook aboard a newly built 
sloop. 

From that day forward, North’s 
destiny seemed to shape itself for the 
sea, try how he would to get back to 
the land. He moved from one boat to 
another, and served in almost every 
imaginable capacity aboard every 
type of vessel then afloat. Three 
times he was impressed by British 
warships, for he was a British sub- 
ject. In each case he ran away. 

As sailor, supercargo, quarter- 
master and mate, North served 
aboard merchantmen, privateers and 
men-of-war under the British, French 
and Spanish flags, before he became 
a real pirate. 


HoH SHIPPED aboard a Spanish pri- 
vateer, and had luck in the 
selling of prizes and collecting of 
prize money, but hardly any luck in 
capturing vessels to sell. He was a 
fearless fighter, although he didn’t 
like fighting. 

“Tl fight,” he told his Spanish 
Captain, “so as to take the ship 
away from its owners, in the hope 
that I may get enough money to go 
farming. I don’t consider it hon- 
orable or easy, but it’s both more 
honorable and more easy than the 
practice of law, so I’m with you to 
the finish.” 

Eventually North became captain 
of a small Spanish vessel in privateer- 
ing warfare. His enemies now were 
the French, for whom he had once 
fought. 

“A lawyer takes his clients where 
he can get them,” North explained 
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to his friends. “The Spaniards are 
my clients now, and I'll argue their 
case against my late employers, the 
French. If there’s nothing wrong 
with such procedure in the law, I’m 
sure it can’t be wrong in war.” 

But prizes were few, and North 
made his way to Madagascar, where 
pirates were doing well. He was seri- 
ously considering a piratical cruise, 
to take all flags, for the sake of the 
plantation he hoped to set up soon. 


T THE Island of Johanna, North 
A perpetrated his first grim joke 
upon the laws of civilized and un- 
civilized nations. He invited the 
black King aboard his vessel, had 
him arrested on a charge of poison- 
ing white traders, and threatened 
him with summary execution. The 
King must hang at the yardarm, for 
the greater security of white traders 
— unless, indeed, His Majesty could 
produce a very large ransom, and 
that right quickly. 

The black King paid his ransom in 
silver chains, brought aboard North’s 
vessel by faithful subjects, and North 
dismissed the King and the whole 
black nation from his presence, after 
making each man take oath that no 
more whites would be poisoned in 
their dominions. 

Captain North now went in for 
piracy. He met and consulted with 
experienced pirates in these waters, 
one of whom was Culliford, who had 
recently stolen a crew of cutthroats 
from Captain Kidd, thereby adding 
ignominy to a reputation already 
loaded down with the infamy of 
chance acquaintances. 

Commanding a small Dutch ves- 
sel, nominally as a Dutch privateer, 
but really as a thoroughgoing pi- 


rate, Captain North ran into a terri- 
ble storm near Madagascar. The ves- 
sel was wrecked, and all hands were 
lost except North and one black 
woman, whom North, swimming 
about among the wreckage, rescued 
and placed upon the bottom of an 
overturned boat. 

North now set out to swim for 
land, and made the beach after a 
swim of twelve miles. He landed in 
an exhausted condition, and faced 
additional difficulty by reason of his 
nakedness. The blacks mistook him 
for an evil spirit of the sea, and re- 
fused to come near him, until one 
Negro woman who had lived in a 
town where there were many whites, 
came forward and assured her coun- 
trymen that the supposed monster 
was merely a harmless foreigner in 
distress. North then had the un- 
pleasant task of walking naked four- 
teen miles through the brush to a 
black village, where he was given 
food and succor. 

From this village, where he stayed 
until he was thoroughly rested and 
recuperated, North walked to a port 
whence he could communicate with 
ship-owners. Within a year he found 
himself once more in command of a 
pirate ship, a mixed and murderous 
crew under him, and plenty of ex- 
citement ahead. 


7 years of successful piracy in 
African and Mediterranean wa- 
ters brought North the “nest egg” 
he had been working for. He wanted 
to settle down, but his restless crew 
was a problem. 

He headed for the Madagascar 
village that had befriended him 
when he was shipwrecked and naked. 
On the way he took a Moorish 
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ship, sank it, and took its crew 
aboard as prisoners. 

He established a little absolute 
monarchy, with himself as monarch, 
his crew and such women as cared 
to join them as subjects, and the 
black town of Friendly as ally. 

Now at length, at the age of forty- 
nine, Nathaniel North became a 
farmer. He and his crew settled 
upon some of the broad acres for 
which the lazy natives had no use, 
and builded a little centre of more or 
less white civilization. They took 
black wives, since there were no 
white ones, and they worked in a 
spirit of communal enterprise. North 
was judge and potentate and king. 
When disputes arose, he sat in judg- 
ment. He worked out a very satis- 
factory system of law for his sub- 
jects, and at last made good use of 
his legal education. 

There came a war between the 
natives of Friendly and a neighbor- 
ing black tribe. North and his: men 
undertook to win the war for their 


friends. They went out in full force, 
with all their arms and a quantity 
of hand grenades they had made, 
and stormed the enemy village, 
which was on a high and almost in- 
vulnerable rock. They won, dis- 
lodged the enemy, and burned the 
village, but North was murdered in 
his bed after his return to his home. 

The descendants of the North 
colony still live in Madagascar, and 
for many years have intermarried 
with descendants of other pirate 
colonists who once lived along the 
coasts of this rich land. They con- 
stitute today a marked native aris- 
tocracy in certain parts of Mada- 
gascar. 

There are many more illustrious 
names in the roster of the pirates, 
that were once inscribed upon col- 
lege rolls. 

The lusty life of a pirate had an 
inevitable appeal to the college boys 
of those golden days before steam 
navigation and wireless telegraphy 
made piracy unprofitable. 























Speeding Up Speed Laws 


By Peter F. O’SHEA 


Do the destres of the sober-minded citizenry of the country 
run in this wise? 


MERICAN manufacturers this 
A year are producing over a 
million motor cars geared 
for sixty, eighty or even one hundred 
miles an hour, to sell in States where 
the legal speed limit is from twenty 
to forty-five miles per hour. Either 
these manufacturers are collectively 
crazy, or America is a nation of 
speed-law breakers. 

Eighty-mile cars are made exclu- 
sively to put in show windows — the 
only place where a car will not break 
all existing speed limits. Yet some- 
how those eighty-mile cars leak out 
of the show rooms. Someone learns 
through the gossip of the salesman’s 
wife that there is such a car in town. 
Determined people jimmy their way 
in at night, overpower the salesman, 
force money into his reluctant hand, 
and buy the car despite his piteous 
pleadings. A good many cars are thus 
kidnapped from frantic salesmen, for 
practical business men find it worth 
while to maintain speed even in 
Massachusetts, home of law, where 
prima facie evidence of unlawful 
speed is twenty miles per hour. 

Now, let us suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that manufacturers and law- 
makers were identical. What a di- 





lemma Henry Ford would be in if he 
were elected Mayor of Dearborn, and 
the city council passed over Mayor 
Ford’s head an ordinance limiting 
motor car speed to thirty miles an 
hour! Would he resign as Mayor, or 
would he conscientiously telephone 
his factory: “Cease production on 
sixty-mile motors. Retool the plant 
for a legal thirty-mile motor.” If 
Mayor Ford did that, Manufacturer 
Ford would remain in business about 
sixty days. For manufacturers must 
give the people what the people 
want. Regardless of the inelastic 
demands of legislatures, the great 
mass of American people want speed, 
more speed, and then still more 
speed. Written laws of past decades 
are swamped by this year’s law of 
popular demand. 


Low laws for a speedy people! 
S Who is responsible for the para- 
dox? How can we induce these au- 
thors of trouble to become real 
mathematicians and write an equa- 
tion between speed laws and present- 
day people? What changes could we 
ask? Which are right: laws or people? 
We know that the people must be 
right, for among them are many 
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saintly characters who, in consist- 
ently obeying other laws, could not 
be wrong. 

But speed laws can not all be right, 
because they differ so much in dif- 
ferent States. Glance at the variety 
of speed laws which confront us as 
we drive across State lines. In Ala- 
bama, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Carolinas and 
Ohio, speeds of forty-five miles an 
hour in open country are prima facie 
unlawful. That is, if you get into an 
accident, and the traffic officer can 
ae that you were hitting forty-five, 

e doesn’t have to prove much addi- 
tional recklessness to find you guilty 
and liable. The burden is on you to 
prove strenuously that really you 
were proceeding quite carefully in 
spite of your speed. 


Ew Mexico, on the other hand, 
N also names forty-five miles as 
the speed limit, but calls it prima 
facie |awful, not unlawful; so even if 
a New Mexico traffic officer has 
clocked you at forty-five, the burden 
of proof is still upon the cop to show 
that you were actually, not legalis- 
tically, reckless. Forty miles is the 
critical speed named as prima facie 
lawful or unlawful, according to 
the State, in California, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Maryland, 
New Jersey, South Dakota and 
Washington. Thirty-five miles is the 
critical speed in Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, 
Maine, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West 
Virginia. Thirty miles is considered 
justifiable in New York, though the 
State does not absolutely forbid 
higher speeds, and twenty-five is 


still the point of legal attention in 
Missouri. The fictional twenty in 
Massachusetts is really too great a 
strain upon the modern imagination 
to be considered very seriously. 
Critical speeds named are for open 
country. Prima facie lawful or un- 
lawful speeds are lowered by most 
States to twenty-five, twenty, fifteen 
or even eight miles at crossings, in- 
tersections, curves, mountain roads, 
business and residence districts. 
Most motor vehicle commissioners 
find a way to announce in semi-legal- 
istic parlance that really their State’s 
arithmetical speed restrictions do not 
seriously mean what they say, thus 
intimating that they will not be en- 
forced. Probably no commissioner 
has yet been impeached by the legis- 
lature for pulling the teeth of his laws. 
Should we have a numerical speed 
limit if we are going to break it? 
Two States say: “ No, let’s throw out 
this fiction.” Kansas has no maxi- 
mum speed law, neither has Connec- 
ticut. They prefer to fit their laws to 
facts, and in this they are leaders. 
The others may follow, but in a 
straggling fashion, one by one. 


ET speed laws ought to be uni- 
be and not only uniform but 
they should synchronize with the 
present tense. Legislatures should 
employ a stylist — or elect one to 
membership. But legislators can 
never agree on any proposition until 
it is already behind the times. These 
midwives cause a strange condition: 
our speed statutes are born with 
congenital old age. 

Lawyers as a class live in the past. 
They are still preoccupied with wills, 
testaments, leases, or other exten- 
sions of the dead hand over the 
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changing future. Since they start or 
end every case with a document, 
they are bound to uphold the sanc- 
tity of a document — which is really 
essentially a dead thing, unchange- 
able. So, to secure up-to-date adjust- 
able laws, we must first stop electing 
lawyers to constitute the majority of 
our legislatures, and elect instead 
sixty per cent of engineers. 


eee will thereupon pass a 
variable algebraic traffic law: 
“Maximum reasonable speed shall 
hereafter be 


6 MR W(A.D.) 
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Hereafter, the speed for each 
year shall be determined anew on 
January 1 each year according to 
that formula. Thus: take one half 
(.5) of the race-track speed (M) of 
the latest improved automobiles. 
Multiply by the radius (R) of the 
road curve where the alleged speed 
violation occurred. Multiply by the 
width of the road (W), the wider the 
road, the greater the allowable speed. 
Divide by the number of cross 
streets (C) per mile of highway. 
More cross streets, less speed. Divide 
by the number of feet within which 
that year’s brakes (B) will stop a 
car. K is an engineer’s coefficient to 
make the answer come out right with 
practice now prevailing. Multiply 
by the year of our Lord (A.D.) in 
which the law is to be enforced, not 
the year in which the law was made.” 
A.D. ought to be incorporated as a 
factor in every law. 

High-school graduates now leaven 
our car-driving population in suffi- 
cient number to understand, ap- 
preciate and enforce an engineer’s 


Speed = 








law. After all, why should not a 
modern motorist demand that his 
motor law contain a built-in auto- 
matic gear-shift which changes speed 
with the times? Alas, laws will not be 
thus sensible, organic and adjustable. 
Not while lawyers make laws. For 
them, the variable T for time, the 
changing year, is always represented 
by the constant 1894 or 1492. 

Aiding in making laws are poli- 
ticians who would read x—y as a 
personal insult or a mysterious offer 
of a bribe. Law is the most back- 
ward, ineffective, impracticable and 
obsolete of all our arts; it lags far 
behind the arts of agriculture, 
manufacturing, distribution, electric 
power, communication, diplomacy 
or drama. 

We have pounded the lawyers like 
a tough beefsteak in the hope of 
making them manageable. Now let 
us tell them, hopefully, what we 
want them to do about the speed 
laws. Legislators can learn what 
changes they should make in speed 
laws by asking or even watching 
their coadjutors, the cops and judges. 
Traffic cops and judges advance more 
rapidly than legislators. An author 
writes a play, but a practical swear- 
ing producer has to put it on the 
stage. A cop or a judge has to operate 
the laws just as a driver has to 
operate a car. 


VoLuTION of our actual road 
E speed starts with the engineer, 
is followed by the manufacturer, 
then by the driver, next by police- 
men and the judge, and finally even 
legislators try to catch up with the 
courts. But the greatest agent in 
raising speeds is our humble friend, 
the traffic cop. Let us see how magi- 
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cally he works legal changes while 
he makes passes like Thurston or 
Keller. 

Our modern traffic tendency is to 
ne a minimum speed limit on ve- 

icles rather than a maximum — a 
limit on slowness rather than a limit 
on speed. Popular sentiment prac- 
tically forbids vehicles to crawl below 
a certain speed. “Thou shalt not go 
slower than twenty!” This popular 
law is enacted instantly by the voters 
assembled behind the slow poke who 
blocks traffic, and their sovereign 
popular will is proclaimed by the 
impatient honking of horns. 


n THE Holland Tunnel, for in- 
I stance, the bulletined allowable 
speed becomes in practice the ex- 
pected minimum. Officers are sta- 
tioned every few hundred feet to 
keep traffic moving. And if your 
speedometer reads below that mini- 
mum, you will, by upsetting the flow 
of traffic, be to blame regardless of 
fictional legal arithmetic. 

Any sensible traffic cop is a better 
legislator than the president of his 
State senate. He is more experienced. 
He legislates eight hours a day, in the 
living stream, catch as catch can, 
and even performs a thousand times 
more arm-waving gestures than the 
most violent State House orators. 

Near big cities, slow pokes who 
persist in being legal are intolerable. 
A cop, to be successful in his career, 
must become a Mussolini, dictating 
speed. “Laws must be so applied,” 
one State traffic commissioner in- 
timates, “‘as to permit the swift and 
smooth flow of traffic. A vast popula- 
tion trying to escape for the week-end 
from New York City, Boston or 
Chicago, demands that it shall be a 


hundred miles away from town soon 
enough to come back the same hun- 
dred miles before 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, even if we can’t provide 
time for a meal and a sleep also.” 
Laws are a feeble barricade to this 
stampede, this will to escape, to 
change scene. 

Look at the traffic officer who is 
sworn to hold down speed. What is 
he doing? Beckoning us angrily to 
come on, look alive, speed up, step 
on it. And do people impeach the 
officer? No. They say, “There’s a 
traffic cop who knows his business.” 
He is aiding the need, the demand, 
the law of the majority. He is doing 
what they want him to do. For the 
majority publishes daily to the cop 
the latest afternoon edition of cur- 
rent laws. The lawyers read only an 
antique book dealer’s rare edition of 
trafic laws suitable to traffic at 
George Washington’s inauguration, 
or Theodore Roosevelt’s — not Her- 
bert Hoover’s. 


HAT is the greatest nuisance 
W road speed? Traffic cops? 
No 
When cartoonists and legislatures 
sprinkled their insect-powder on the 
crossroad cop, who formerly lorded 
it over the road, our machine- 
minded nation had to invent a 
mechanical substitute to take his 
place. Hence we invented traffic 
lights. Great success attended their 
efforts. They have more than taken 
the place of the chin-whiskered 
crossroad tyrant. Quantity produc- 
tion of traffic stoppage has been 
achieved. Traffic lights are now the 
great annoying obstacle to speed on 


the highways. 
They hold up traffic arbitrarily 
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without explanation, many times 
without need. And to whom can a 
driver voice his chagrin? Not to the 
trafic light. Ears were purposely 
omitted from it. Your sanity will be 
questioned if you say to the one-eyed 
cop, “You big brute, there are no 
cars coming within a quarter mile. 
Why should you stop me?” The one 
eye does not even blink. A mechani- 
cal tyrant is often more exasperating 
than a capricious Nero. 


RAFFIC lights intend to be good 
‘Lee to promote safety and 
regulate speed for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. What quali- 
ties have perverted these benevolent 
guards into our greatest road nui- 


sance? First, their variety. Each’ 


town has its own local standard of 
elapsed time between shifts from red 
to green. No two towns have the 
same period. No motorist can tell on 
entering any town what its particular 
period is. Each legislature should 
pass State-wide laws establishing a 
uniform traffic light pace in all towns 
within the State. Traffic authorities 
of different States should consult 
together as they did recently in a 
speed conference called by President 
Hoover, so that most or all of the 
States could decide upon the same 
periodicity. Then the motorist pass- 
ing from town to town or from State 
to State need not be delayed by a 
succession of traffic compartments 
which are worse than all the passport 
complications from country to coun- 
try in Europe. George Washington 
made this politically one country, 
but his modern successors as law 
makers in 1930 have left it, for the 
motorist, a collection of bailiwicks. 


Motorists are delayed also by 
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many traffic lights placed at points 
where no lights are needed. Politics 
often controls the placing of a non- 
human mechanical traffic cop no less 
than its inhuman living predecessors. 
Cops may die, but politicians live on. 
A citizen or group of citizens who 
command influence with the select- 
men get up a petition for a traffic 
light at a particular spot. No scien- 
tific authority determines whether 
the light is really needed. An appro- 
priation is pushed through, a light is 
installed, and the only way to get it 
out is for an equally influential group 
of citizens in the same town to rebel 
against it and put through a measure 
to abolish it. The usual thing, how- 
ever, is to give each group whatever 
traffic light it wants so that you 
finish with two lights instead of 
one. 


“77 KNow a New York City manu- 

facturer who commutes to a cer- 
tain town up the Hudson,” a traffic 
executive told me with a grin. “One 
morning when he drove down to the 
local station from his home without 
much time to make his train, he 
found a stream of cars going along 
the main highway which he wished 
to cross instantly. These through 
cars did not pause for him, not know- 
ing or caring that he was the local 
Pooh-Bah, so he could not break 
through, and he missed his train. So 
he drove directly to the house of the 
local political boss and from there to 
the chief of police, who assured Mr. 
Bigman, ‘We'll see that it doesn’t 
happen again. We'll install a traffic 
light! You tell us at just what time 
you cross the road there, and we'll 
adjust the red light to clear the road 
for you at that minute every morn- 
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ing. The same when you return in the 
evening.” 

“And that, I assure you, is the 
philosophy by which one light was 
installed and adjusted.” 

Many suburbs commit the same 
sort of. offense in a lesser degree. 
They have heavy automobile traffic 
to the railroad station twice a day, 
in the morning before the commuters’ 
trains leave, and in the evening when 
they return. Traffic lights are almost 
invariably installed near those sta- 
tions and allowed to operate contin- 
ually all day long at exactly the 
same pace which is necessary and 
justifiable for only two half-hours. 
complaint 


MOTORIST’S next 


against the iron cop is this: 
many spots which need some sort of 
traffic light have the ae sort for 


that spot. Types of traffic lights are 
assigned to towns by salesmen, not 
by investigators or scientific State 
authority. 

A clever salesman works on local 
pride. “What, no traffic lights in 
your town? But surely your town is 
as big as Littleville! They have two 
traffic lights.” He and the mayor 
then go hunting for places to put 
three traffic lights, so that they 
will be fifty per cent bigger than 
Littleville. 

The State should curb the local 
czarism of mechanical cops just as it 
once removed the little human traffic 
czars. These removals will speed up 
the habitual pace of motor traffic. 

Is greater speed safe? Why not? It 
depends on the ability of the popu- 
lace to handle it. 

“Speed,” says one State official, 
“has little to do with recklessness. 
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A man can be reckless at 10 miles an 
hour as well as 50. There are places 
where 10-mile speed is reckless driv- 
ing. There are other places where 
50 or 60 miles per hour is as safe 
and conservative as 15 miles was 
on narrow, bumpy, sharply-curved 
roads of 15 years ago.” 


PEED will increase in the future. 
Automobile makers will con- 
tinue to give us better engines, and 
chassis which will cling more de- 
pendably to the road. Engine speed 
is not at present the limiting factor 
of road speed. Traction of the tires is 
the limiting factor. Today’s engines 
can turn wheels much faster than 
today’s tires can hold them to a 
leverage on the ground, and experi- 
ments are now under way to find a 
composition which has more traction 
than rubber, to substitute for it in 
tires. Roads also may be built of 
rubber or of this new composition. 
Road builders of the future will 
make highways wider, with longer 
straightaways. Already the mini- 
mum radius of curves is much higher 
than in roads built ten years ago. 
Our present new speed constantly 
reveals new needs for the future. 
A familiar road which seems almost 
absolutely straight when traversed 
at forty miles an hour throws a 
succession of unfamiliar curves at 
the driver when he speeds up to 
sixty. This article may save millions 
for taxpayers who will encourage 
their States to build wide straight 
roads for the needs of the future, 
rather than roads of today’s im- 
proved standard which in a few 
years will have to be changed at 
great cost to 1940 straightness. 
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A Unique Experiment 


By Tue Hon. Assot Low Morrat 


The Port of New York Authority 


NE of the most impressive 
O spectacles in the world today 
is the sight of the two great 

towers of the new Hudson River 
Bridge that rise from the shores of 
the Hudson River between Fort 
Washington and Fort Lee. Already 
the four vast cables swing in graceful 
lines above the river, and the hanging 
of the roadway is about to commence. 
When completed early in 1932 the 
span of this bridge will be twice the 
length of that of the next greatest 
suspension bridge in the world. There 
will be space for eight and possibly 
ten lanes of motor traffic, two foot- 
ways for pedestrians, and six rapid 
transit routes. Twenty million ve- 
hicles will be able to cross each year. 
The initial cost of this great enter- 
prise is close to $70,000,000, and 
when finally completed to full ca- 
pacity, the staggering sum of nearly 
$85,000,000 will have been ex- 
pended. Yet, though publicly built, 
except for interest on a loan of five 
million dollars by each State, no 
taxpayer in either State is called 
upon to bear any part of the cost of 
this undertaking, and even these ad- 
vances will be returned with interest. 
This vast public improvement, as 
well as a number of other projects in 


the metropolitan region of New 
York, is being carried out by a mu- 
nicipal corporation that is unique in 
American history — the Port of New 
York Authority. Many New Yorkers 
do not fully understand the status of 
the Port Authority, as it is popularly 
called, while to most persons who do 
not reside in the region it is but a 
name. It is such a remarkable ex- 
periment in government, however, 
that a brief sketch of its history, its 
successes and its failures, its strong 
points and its defects, and its possi- 
bilities for the future, may not be 
amiss. 


VER ten million people are clus- 
O tered within a radius of fifty 
miles around the superb bays that 
form the Port of New York. The 
Port is the centre of this entire 
region. It is the great primary mag- 
net that has drawn within this area 
the railroad, the factory, the mer- 
chant and the banker, and their 
great host of followers. Whatever the 
historic background of the various 
settlements in the area, today they 
have all been caught in the vortex 
of the Port; their life revolves about 
its life. Communities that fifty years 
ago were quiet farming villages to- 
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day are factory sites or the homes of 
thousands of busy commuters. The 
entire region, for better or for worse, 
has become one vast economic entity. 


AD this area of some five thou- 
H sand square miles been under 
one jurisdiction, many of the growing 
pains of the metropolis could have 
been eased long since. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Port is bisected 
by the State line between New York 
and New Jersey, and the region is 
still further subdivided into a num- 
ber of counties and several hundred 
municipalities. This diversity of ju- 
risdictions has proved one of the 
greatest handicaps to the develop- 
ment of the Port and the welfare of 
its residents. It has fostered rivalry 
and jealousy between sections of the 
district and it has been the chief fac- 
tor in retarding the consciousness of 
the economic unity of the region 
among those living in the metropoli- 
tan area. The public is only just 
beginning to recognize that the wel- 
fare of the entire Port considered as a 
unit benefits each community in the 
region; that an improvement in har- 
bor facilities, no matter where lo- 
cated, directly or indirectly affects 
the welfare of every resident; that an 
injury to the Port, on the other hand, 
whether due to inadequate docking 
space in one section or antiquated 
methods of handling freight in an- 
other, drives shipping to other ports 
and injures the entire region. In- 
adequate rail facilities harm mer- 
chant, manufacturer and consumer 
alike; while traffic congestion in the 
metropolitan area is estimated to be 
costing the residents of the region a 
million dollars each day. 

In 1917 the State of New Jersey 
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petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a differential in freight 
rates, so that when freight car bulk 
was broken further service, such as 
lighterage across the Hudson River, 
should be charged for separately. 
The petition was denied, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in substance warned New York that 
adequate facilities should be pro- 
vided in the not distant future for 
the transportation of freight directly 
by rail into the various New York 
sections of the Port without the 
necessity of breaking bulk. 


OLLOWING this decision the two 
F States appointed a commission to 
study the needs of the Port district 
and to devise a plan for its wise and 
balanced development. After several 
years of intensive study the com- 
mission presented their report and 
recommendations to the Legisla- 
tures of the two States, and in April, 
1921, New York and New Jersey 
entered into a compact, consented to 
by Congress, establishing a public 
corporation known as the Port of 
New York Authority, a pragmatic 
effort — the first in American his- 
tory — to handle through one gov- 
ernmental unit certain specific prob- 
lems arising in two distinct sovereign 
jurisdictions. 

The compact created the Port 
Authority as “a body, both corpo- 
rate and politic,” consisting of six 
commissioners, serving without 
compensation, three commissioners 
being appointed by the Governor of 
each State with the approval of the 
State Senate. It was given full 
power to purchase, lease, construct, 
and operate “any terminal or traus- 
portation facility” within the Port 
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district, an area defined in the com- 
pact; for such purpose to buy or lease 
any property, real or personal, that 
it might need, and to borrow money 
either by bond issue or by mortgage. 
It was also authorized to petition in 
its own right any regulatory or other 
body, Federal, State or local, and to 
intervene in any proceeding affecting 
the commerce of the Port. The only 
restrictions imposed were that the 
Port Authority might not pledge the 
credit of the States without specific 
legislation; that any facility which it 
might own or operate should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State regulatory commissions as if 
privately owned; and that no action 
of the Port Authority would be bind- 
ing without the affirmative votes of 
two commissioners from each State. 
Later statutes empowered the Gov- 
ernor of each State to veto any 
action of a commissioner from his 
State. 


HE grant of these powers, how- 
‘hee did not become effective 
under the terms of the compact until 
the following year when the two 
States adopted a Comprehensive 
Plan for the development of the Port 
district. The statutes enacting this 
Comprehensive Plan still further en- 
larged the powers of the Port Au- 
thority. Bonds or other securities 
issued by it were declared exempt 
from taxation; it was defined as “the 
municipal corporate instrumentality 
of the two States” for the purpose of 
carrying out the plan and developing 
the Port; and it was “vested with all 
necessary and appropriate powers 
not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or of either 
State, to effectuate the same, except 
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the power to levy taxes or assess- 
ments.” 

The Comprehensive Plan, as en- 
acted into law, is an amazing piece 
of legislation. It sets forth nine 
“principles to govern the develop- 
ment,” which are really generaliza- 
tions as to the needs of the Port, 
and then recites in detail the loca- 
tion of railroad bridges and tunnels, 
belt line railways, and an under- 
ground automatic railroad for Man- 
hattan Island in connection with 
which union terminals are to be 
established. 

Today, the Comprehensive Plan 
is exactly what it was in 1922 —a 
piece of paper. Except for an inland 
union terminal freight station for less 
than carload lots which is about to 
be built in Manhattan (but entirely 
divorced from any underground sys- 
tem of distribution) not one item 
of the plan has been put into opera- 
tion, not a single piece of con- 
templated construction is under way. 
Much of the plan, in fact, appears 
tacitly to have been scrapped; in- 
deed, the annual reports of the Port 
Authority for the past few years 
devote only a few short paragraphs 
to minor aspects of the plan, and 
even these report no progress. The 
larger items of the plan receive no 
mention. But the chief factor has 
been the failure of the railroads to 
gain the codperation of it. In the 
matter of codperation lies the whole 
crux of the freight problem of the 
metropolitan region. 


pF ecstacy the causes, the fact 
remains that the Port Au- 
thority has failed so far to carry out 
the purposes for which it was origi- 
nally called into being. Had there 
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not been evolution along certain 
other lines, the experiment of creat- 
ing such a body would have to be 
classed as a failure. But there has 
been evolution. 

The growth of motor vehicle 
traffic in recent years has been of 
astounding proportions, and the 
motor truck has become a vital 
factor in the distribution of produce 
and other commodities, particularly 
in and around the metropolitan area. 
Traffic across the Hudson River has 
mounted by leaps and bounds. To- 
day more than half the trans-river 
traffic uses the Holland Vehicular 
Tunnel, yet the ferries are carrying 
more traffic than they did in 1917 
when the Holland Tunnel was 
authorized. 


™ MEET the problem of conges- 


tion caused by this increasing 
use of motor vehicles, the two States 
determined to authorize the con- 
struction of additional interstate 
crossings. These could not be handled 
by the municipalities, and financial 
and political reasons made it inex- 
pedient for the States themselves 
to finance the projects either by 
bond issues or direct appropriation. 
Rather naturally, therefore, they 
turned to the municipal instru- 
mentality which they had jointly 
created, and in 1924 the Port Au- 
thority was authorized to construct 
two bridges over the Arthur Kill be- 
tween Staten Island and New Jersey. 
The following year a bridge be- 
tween Staten Island and Bayonne 
was authorized, and in 1926 the 
Port Authority was directed to build 
the great Hudson River Bridge from 
Fort Washington in Manhattan to 
Fort Lee in Bergen County. In the 
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laws authorizing these bridges, the 
power of condemnation of private 
(but not municipal) property was 
expressly conferred, and the States 
guaranteed that competitive cross- 
ings would not be authorized until 
the Port Authority bonds — to be 
secured by tolls — were paid off or 
otherwise provided for. At the same 
time, as the credit of such a body as 
the Port Authority was totally un- 
known, the States each agreed to ad- 
vance asa cushion nine million dollars 
towards the cost of construction. 


S° 1T is that in sharp contrast with 

its failure to carry out successfully 
the Comprehensive Plan, the record 
of the Port Authority as a builder of 
interstate bridges has been brilliant. 
It has made its estimates of time and 
money conservatively; it has pur- 
chased wisely; and it has functioned 
ably. None of the delays or extrava- 
gances that so frequently mar the 
construction of public works was 
permitted to enter. Furthermore, 
unlike the earlier bridges constructed 
in New York City, which dump their 
load haphazardly on narrow streets 
and bottle-necks, the approaches for 
the new bridges have been planned 
with scientific care so that traffic 
may be distributed over a number of 
routes with a minimum of conges- 
tion. It has been the success of the 
Port Authority in its bridge con- 
struction that has won it popular 
support in the metropolitan region 
and assured its permanent position 
as a governmental agency to handle 
bi-state problems. 

A further step in the evolution 
of the Port Authority took place 
in the winter of 1929-30. The Hol- 
land Vehicular Tunnel from Man- 
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hattan to Jersey City was built by 
the two States acting jointly through 
commissions. The tunnel, so bril- 
liantly designed and constructed by 
the late Clifford M. Holland, was 
begun in Ig1g and opened in 1927. 
Its success has far exceeded expecta- 
tions. The engineering and financial 
soundness of tunnel crossings has 
been thoroughly established. But the 
volume of traffic that daily pours 
through the twin tubes is already 
nearing the capacity of the tunnel. 
Still more interstate highways are 
imperatively needed. As agitation 
for another tunnel developed, how- 
ever, the wisdom of having two 
distinct public bodies build and 
operate potentially competitive 
crossings was seriously questioned. 
At the recent sessions of the State 
legislatures the two bodies were, 
therefore, in effect, merged. The 
State Bridge and Tunnel Commis- 
sions, which had built and operated 
the Holland Tunnel, were abolished 
and the tunnel was placed in the 
hands of the Port Authority to be 
operated by it as agent of the States. 
At the same time the number of 
Port Authority Commissioners was 
increased from six to twelve, and 
nearly all the new appointments 
were made from the members of the 
tunnel boards, while the staff that 
operated the tunnel was taken over 
intact. 


HE enlarged Port Authority was 

then directed to make studies 
and prepare plans for another vehic- 
ular tunnel to run from a point near 
Thirty-eighth Street in Manhattan 
under the river and under the 
Palisades with an entrance in Wee- 
hawken, to a point on the Jersey 
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meadows, where it will connect with 
the new arterial highways already 
projected in that region. In New 
York the eastern end of the tunnel 
is to be connected, if feasible, with 
the Thirty-eighth Street East River 
Tunnel which has been authorized 
by New York City, thus permitting 
traffic to flow between Long Island 
and New Jersey, without once enter- 
ing upon the already traffic-cluttered 
streets of New York. 

Today, therefore, the Port Au- 
thority owns or operates all the 
interstate vehicular crossings within 
the Port district and it is likely to 
construct and operate those built in 
the future. 

Before the Port Authority was 
authorized to construct — these 
bridges, it possessed no assets what- 
soever and no credit rating. Today 
it is a gigantic financial corporation 
with outstanding bonds and com- 
mitments of nearly $100,000,000. 

In short, the Port Authority has 
succeeded. It is performing invalu- 
able service for the Port district. It is 
handling bi-state port problems that 
no other single agency could handle; 
and that this service is not along the 
lines orginally contemplated, does 
not lessen its value. 


NE aspect of the Port Authority 
O that has especially appealed to 
the public is that it has been run 
with the very definite policy of prov- 
ing that even a government agency 
can be operated as efficiently as a 
private business corporation. Re- 
markably unfettered in its charter 
and with a definite job to do, it has, 
at least in its relation to bridge con- 
struction, been strikingly free of 
the grosser forms of politics, and has 
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been run on purely business lines. 
The tendency has been to overlook 
the public nature of its functions and 
slight the duty that it owes the public 
in such matters as publicity and the 
focusing of public responsibility upon 
those who actually are responsible 
for the work of the Port Authority. 


HIS last is a serious defect that 
T should be remedied. The commis- 
sioners of the Port Authority receive 
no salary. They are able, conscien- 
tious men, but it is inevitable that 
their own affairs should receive 
much of their time and considera- 
tion. As a result more and more of 
the responsibility for the work of the 
Port Authority has concentrated in 
the hands of the staff, headed by a 
general manager. It would be a 
salutary change to provide that the 
twelve commissioners elect, subject 
to the approval of the two Governors, 
from outside their number a salaried 
chairman who will devote his entire 
time and energy to the work of the 
Port Authority. With a salary of 
$30,000 a year, such as is now paid 
to the general manager —a salary 
larger than that received by any 
Government official, excepting the 
President of the United States, and 
the Mayor of New York — and the 
prestige of being chairman of such 
an organization, the Port Authority 
could enlist the services of any of the 
outstanding executives of the nation. 
Such a change would strengthen 
the position of the Port Au- 


thority in public estimation and 
would cure its gravest structural 
defect as a public body politic. 

It is, however, the future of the 
Port Authority as a governmental 
organ that arouses our curiosity. Has 


it reached the limits of its evolution, 
or will its functions expand still 
further? Is it to remain primarily a 
gigantic bridge and tunnel construc- 
tion corporation, or will it be en- 
trusted with still other fields of 
service for the region? 


l 1s my belief that the future should 
and will see a striking develop- 
ment of the Port Authority. The 
time is already with us when the 
metropolitan district as such must 
grapple boldly with all its metropoli- 
tan problems. Some of these are of 
such a nature that only a central 
municipal instrumentality can handle 
them effectively, and these problems 
should be given to the Port Author- 
ity for solution and action; some of 
them at once; others from time to 
time as necessity arises. There is no 
need for the creation of similar 
bodies; indeed, such action would 
only cause overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort and expense. 

Entrusting the Port Authority 
with new functions, however, would 
require the making of certain defi- 
nite changes in its structure. One of 
the criticisms most frequently leveled 
against that body today is that its 
bridge-building activities have ab- 
sorbed its entire interest and atten- 
tion to the exclusion of its duties in 
connection with the Comprehensive 
Plan. Whether or not it would be 
advisable to subdivide the Port 
Authority by law into two separate 
departments at the present time, is a 
debatable question. If new under- 
takings are given to it, such action 
will be essential, not only so that 
responsibility may be focussed, but 
also that the maximum efficiency 
may be retained. 
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Should such a development take 
place in the near future, the Port 
Authority might very advanta- 
geously be divided into four depart- 
ments: one charged with the vehicu- 
lar bridge and tunnel activities of the 
Port Authority; another entrusted 
with the duty for which the Port 
Authority was originally created, 
ie., the betterment of height dis- 
tribution within the Port district; 
another department would deal ex- 
clusively with suburban transit; and 
the fourth would give official rec- 
ognition and support to the Regional 
Plan for New York and its environs. 


HIs last idea concerns the monu- 
"Downed plan which was inspired 
by the late Charles D. Norton, and 
financed at the start by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. It is the most thor- 
ough and scientific plan that has ever 
been devised for the development of 
a community. It covers not only 
such obvious matters as highways, 
bridges, parks and playgrounds, but 
such subjects as airports, zoning, 
land utilization and other matters 
less familiar to the layman. 

The plan sets forth the develop- 
ment and changes that are essential 
to the welfare of the region where, 
in the future, 20,000,000 people will 
live in the territory now occupied 
by only half that number. 

Population studies indicate that 
the metropolitan region will have 
attained this figure in less than forty 
years, and that nearly one-third of 
those in the area today will be living 
at that time. The Plan is no mere 
idealistic gift to future unborn gener- 
ations; it is a carefully thought-out 
solution of problems of the present 
generation. 


Glancing at the maps illustrat- 
ing the Regional Plan, one is stag- 
gered at the ultimate cost. A further 
study, however, reveals that many 
of the proposed projects are those 
that different communities will un- 
dertake, plan or no plan. The Plan is 
in reality a composite of numerous 
community developments fitted into 
a comprehensive whole. These com- 
munities are all going to spend vast 
sums on improvements of various 
kinds in the coming decades. The 
question is: shall these be separate 
and unrelated; or shall they be woven 
together into a harmonious pattern, 
thus doubling the value and utility 
of each project? The Regional Plan 
presents the larger picture into 
which all local improvements can be 
fitted. 


LTHOUGH less than eighteen 
A months old, the Regional Plan 
has already proved of service to the 
region. Numerous communities have 
established their own official plan- 
ning boards, which are in constant 
touch with the experts of the Re- 
gional Plan. These communities are 
receiving suggestions and advice and 
are planning their improvements 
with an eye for the larger regional 
design, so that their actions may fit 
the general scheme. 

The proposed Regional Plan de- 
partment would correlate the other 
activities of the Port Authority; it 
would consult with and advise the 
different municipalities in the region 
on their local problems and on the 
larger matters affecting the district 
as a whole; and it would keep the 
Plan always up to date, for the 
Plan is not a fixed, unalterable blue- 
print, but must grow and change 
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as the region and its problems grow 
and change. Regional planning is of 
such deep public concern that it 
should be supported by the States 
themselves and not be dependent on 
the generosity of individuals. 

The development of the Port 
Authority as suggested, and its 
division into several departments, 
would make it advisable to increase 
the number of commissioners from 
each State to eight. A board of six- 
teen men and a chairman would be 
by no means too large a body for an 
organization of such magnitude and 
with such manifold duties. It might, 
indeed, be wise to require by statute 
a subdivision of the Port Authority 
commissioners into four committees. 
The members of each committee 
would be primarily responsible for 
the work and progress of one depart- 
ment, with power to act for the Port 
Authority in all matters affecting 
their department, except those in- 
volving the expenditure of money or 
questions which, in the opinion of 
the committee or the chairman, in- 


volved important matters of policy. 
These would be acted upon by the 
board as a whole. 

It would also be advisable to in- 
crease the area of the Port District, 
as now defined in the compact, so as 
to include the entire region affected 
by the suburban transit problem 
and already included in the studies 
of the Regional Plan. 

These suggested developments are 
logical steps in the further evolution 
of the Port Authority, and their 
adoption will still further increase 
the value of the services which the 
Port Authority is rendering the 
people of the metropolitan area of 
New York. But whether or not it is 
thus expanded, the Port Authority 
has already established itself as a 
remarkable and a successful experi- 
ment in government. It is the first 
attempt in America to solve bi-state 
problems through a single corporate 
instrumentality, and its develop- 
ment is being closely followed in 
many States where similar problems 
will shortly have to be faced. 


























Nomad 


By T. R. YBARRA 


Fifteen Countries in Fifteen Months 


HAVE always been a Nomad. 

When I was less than five years 

old I began to travel and I have 
kept it up ever since. The fact that, 
more than twenty years ago, I became 
involved in the newspaper business 
and showed a marked predilection for 
the foreign field, has made me more 
of a wanderer than ever. There has 
scarcely been a year for me during 
the last couple of decades which has 
not been plentifully besprinkled with 
railway tickets, steamship tickets, 
baggage labels, passports, letters of 
credit and hotel bills, made out in a 
baker’s dozen of languages. 

But never in all that twenty-year 
period — nor before it, for that 
matter — have I dashed from one 
land to another quite so much and at 
such breathless speed as during a 
certain year and a quarter which 
terminated recently. 

Fifteen countries in fifteen months! 
That is my proud record. And I have 
counted only countries where I 
actually spent at least one night, 
rigorously excluding from the list 
those merely traversed on the way to 
somewhere else. Had I counted such 
lands my total would not have been 
fifteen but eighteen. 

Here —in alphabetical order — 


are the fifteen countries visited by 
me in the aforesaid fifteen-month 
period: Austria, Denmark, Egypt, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. 

There were also the following; but 
I did not spend a night in any of 
them, so they can not go on the list: 
Belgium, Esthonia and Holland. 

And one evening, on a steamboat 
plying over the moonlit Baltic Sea, 
between Finland and Germany via 
Esthonia, I sighted the coast of 
Latvia — but why bring that up? 


A’ I think back over those months 
I am glad that it is impossible 
for a human being to look actually 
into his mind. Mine must resemble a 
chessboard painted in fifteen colors. 
It amuses me to let my thoughts 
roam haphazard over what pe gong 
to me during that period of varie- 
gated wandering. For instance, as I 
muse idly, I see in fancy: 

The Nile, opposite Luxor, in the 
early light of dawn. The first rays of 
the sun are touching the huge ruins of 
the Luxor Temple, tinting the lazy 
waters of the great river. I am being 
ferried across in a flat-bottomed boat 
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by two brown-faced boatmen. Noth- 
ing else is stirring. 


* * * 


A Rumanian railway station on 
the slopes of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. In front a fringe of nice little 
trees — an attractive feature of Ru- 
manian stations. Peasants drinking at 
tables, idly gazing at the train. They 
wear tall sheepskin headgear and 
rough gaiters. 

* * * 

Ahead, suddenly rising above the 
waters of the Bosphorus, sparkling 
in the sunlight — Constantinople! 
My first glimpse of it — the glimpse 
everybody dreams about. And it sur- 
passes dreams. Domes flashing in 
glorious light, tall minarets piercing 
upward, marble palaces, massive 
walls. And then — bustling and 


scuffing around the custom-house, 
eager individuals — alas, clad like 
any New Yorker! — pushing for- 
ward, shouting: “Hotel, sir? Want a 
hotel?” 


* * * 


RAND religious procession 

through the streets of the na- 
tive quarter of Cairo. Hundreds of 
strange beings carrying huge red, 
green, yellow and white banners, 
covered with fantastic designs. Bands 
of musicians extracting grunts and 
squeaks and squeals from strange 
wind instruments, pounding prim- 
itive drums, clashing diminutive 
cymbals together with tremendous 
energy. Standard-bearers and hang- 
ers-on of the procession getting so 
excited when it is held up — which 
occurs about every two minutes — 
that they jump up and down like 
marionettes. Whole traffic dislocated, 
but nobody minds. 
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Donkeys and omnibuses; vendors 
of cool drinks; vendors of horrid- 
looking meat patties and nuts and 
fruit and God-knows-what! Egyptian 
soldiers in khaki and sarboosh; natty 
policemen; beggars in villainous rags, 
many of them blind — others horri- 
bly deformed; artisans plying their 
trade in plain sight; individuals en- 
joying siestas almost under the feet 
of passersby. 

* * * 

own deep in a cellar in the old 
D part of Stockholm. It used to be 
rendezvous for Stockholm’s Bohemi- 
ans of the Eighteenth Century. Bell- 
man — Sweden’s most popular poet 
—used to sing his songs here, to 
tunes composed by himself — songs 
and tunes now sung from childhood 
to old age by every patriotic Swede. 
The cellar is now a restaurant. 
Anders Zorn discovered it, and col- 
lected funds for throwing it open to 
the public. Full of smoke and the 
smell of tobacco and the murmur of 
Swedish talk. Now and then there 
are Swedish songs, too — Bellman’s. 


* * * 


On the way from steamer to hotel 
in a modern town — quite modern. 
Broad avenues, dusty, alive with 
motor traffic. People in ordinary 
sack suits, busy about everyday 
affairs. Policemen controlling traffic 
at crowded cross roads. Modern 
public buildings, modern parks, 
modern shops. Can this be . . .? 

Suddenly, bursting into view 
above the sheer, bare crag that is its 
pedestal . . . the Parthenon! 

Yes, this is Athens. 


* * * 


Of all my variegated assignments 
none surpassed for interest and 





















amusement the Ibsen Centenary 
Celebration held at Oslo, the Nor- 
wegian capital, and Bergen, the 
well-known Norwegian seaport, in 
March, 1928. Some twenty nations 
sent representatives. All of them were 
presented to King Haakon. 


or the ceremony, the guests were 
Frashered into King Haakon’s sanc- 
tum according to the alphabetical 
order of their respective countries. 
Our country was not listed as United 
States, but as America, so the Amer- 
ican delegation came first of all. Dr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, being 
an ex-Ambassador and otherwise 
also a most distinguished personage, 
was Number One in the list of those 
presented. I went in accompanied 
by a Norwegian-American professor 
from the University of Minnesota. 
After us, the guests were introduced 
in batches, according to nationality. 
King Haakon conversed with each 
batch about five minutes. Most of us 
were impressively arrayed in morning 
coats and high hats. Which reminds 
me: 

When I got the assignment to go 
to Norway I was in Berlin, without 
a morning coat. I went to a tailor 
patronized, in the old Hohenzollern 
days, by the German Crown Prince 
and other tremendous swells, and 
proclaimed: 

“IT want a Gebrock.” 

(Gebrock, I had been informed by a 
man whom I trusted, was the Ger- 
man equivalent of “morning coat.’’) 

The tailor seemed a bit surprised. 
He proceeded, nevertheless, to meas- 
ure me. I told him it must be a hurry 
job. He promised a degree of sartorial 
speed which would more than satisfy 
me. When he had finished his measur- 
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ing and I was going away, he pointed 
to a picture hanging on one of the 
walls of a man clad in a strange- 
looking garment. 

“You will look like that,” he said. 

I must have turned pale. I took a 
good look at the garment in the pic- 
ture. It was something which I had 
never seen on land or sea; something 
which would have been called a 
Prince Albert had Prince Albert been 
born when it was in vogue. 

“Never!” I told the tailor. 

“But you said you wanted a 
Gebrock.” 

“Doesn’t that mean morning 
coat?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What is the German for morning 
coat?” 

“Morning coat!” 


E PROMPTLY measured me all 
H over again and the dreadful 
danger was averted. I afterwards 
learned that I had been threatened 
with the possession of a coat ofante- 
diluvian character, worn only by 
superannuated German savants who 
don’t know that the calendar has 
moved beyond 1876. 

As it was, however, I acquired a 
truly beautiful and up-to-date morn- 
ing coat, which made me swell with 
pride when, on emerging from the 
palace of King Haakon, I was photo- 
graphed by a squad of camera men, 
along with the rest of the Ibsen 
Centenary guests. ~ 

The only trouble is that I paid one 
hundred dollars for that coat and 


have never worn it since! 
+. * a 


Dr. Johnson was so impressed by 
the Ibsen festivities that he wrote an 
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Ibsen sonnet, which he read, on the 
culminating day of the centenary 
celebration, before King Haakon, 
Crown Prince Olaf and a crowd of 
other notables. He was kind enough 
to give me a copy of the sonnet in 
advance and I promptly cabled it to 
my paper in New York. Which re- 
minds me of what befell a newspaper 
colleague of mine, who also, once 
upon a time, got hold of the text of a 
sonnet possessing considerable news 
value. As sonnets were not in the 
regular line of cable dispatches, he 
decided to query his editor as follows: 

“Have full text of So-and-So’s 
sonnet. Shall I cable it?” 

And the editor answered: “Cable 
text of sonnet if short, otherwise 
merely extract!” 


* * * 


HILE on the subject of Scandi- 
WV tava, I must not forget that 
renowned and redoubtable phenome- 
non, the smérgdésbord. It flourishes 
luxuriantly all over the Scandinavian 
countries, especially in Sweden. It 
is something like the mixed dors 
d’euvres you get in French restau- 
rants; but, whereas bors d’euvres are 
merely a lot of trifles calculated to 
give an appetite for the main courses 
of a meal, smérgasbord is of such 
copiousness and variety that, when 
the piéces de resistance of a Scandina- 
vian meal are brought on, a foreigner 
is sure to be gasping feebly for 
breath. 

But not a Swede! The smérgés- 
bord, no matter how freely he may 
have partaken of it, only makes him 
hungrier. | copy the following from 
my diary —it relates to Swedish 
meal-time prowess, as observed 
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aboard a steamboat plying from 
Stockholm to Helsingfors: 

“Coffee at 8:30 a.m. or there- 
abouts, followed by what I supposed 
would be a light repast but turned 
out to be a whale of a meal. It 
included: 

“(1) Smérgdsbord, made up of 
some twenty items, among them 
bread, butter, three kinds of herring, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, beets, smoked 
salmon, boiled potatoes, cold tongue, 
cold veal, cold pigs’ feet, sardines, 
radishes, cheese — capped, (as a sort 
of super-smérgasbord) by: 

“(2) Hot fish, liver, omelet and 
sausages, large quantities of each, 
passed from person to person ad /id., 
and severely punished by each diner 
— then: 

“(3) Roast veal (bot) with peas, 
carrots and potatoes! All this taken 
in vast quantities — some of the 
Swedes, I verily believe, missed not 
one item — and repeated often. They 
are gastronomic marvels!” 

Which calls to mind a comedy 
(unproduced) written by a friend of 
mine, in whose family many Swedish 
servants had been employed, which 
contained this bit of dialogue: 

“But she’s human, isn’t she?” 

“No; she’s a Swede!” 


* * * 


CCUSTOMED as a newspaper corre- 
A spondent gets to sudden orders 
rushing him from place to place, I 
really got quite a shock while I was in 
Bergen, Norway — not so very far 
from the northermost part of Europe 
— when I received this cable: 

“How about Egypt after Ibsen?” 
When I recovered my breath, I 
cabled back: “Okay Egypt.” 









rom 


ere- 
sed 





A few days later, I was dashing 
through Paris en route for Trieste 
and Alexandria. 

In Paris, it was a case of speeding 
from one station to another, as other- 
wise I should have missed the Sim- 
plon Express, the only train which 
could get me to Trieste in time for my 
steamer to Egypt. I had wired to my 
brother, who lives in Paris, to meet 
me at the station — there was barely 
time for us to shake hands and ex- 
change a few words. 

“Anything new?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have just 
become the proud father of a son!” 

“When?” 

“At noon today.” 

It was then about seven P.M. 

“Just time enough to drink the 
young man’s health in champagne!” 
I said. We rushed to the nearest bar. 
I ordered a bottle of champagne. 

“To my new nephew!” I said, 
lifting my glass. . 

We tossed off the wine. Then I 
made a mad dash for the Simplon 
Express. I caught it, with hardly 
five minutes to spare. 

Four days later I was in Egypt, 
surrounded by palm trees and tropi- 
cal heat. And yet, a week or so before, 
I had been gazing at frozen fields of 
snow and ice, on the railway line 
between Bergen and Oslo! Foreign 
correspondents of American news- 
papers rarely suffer from ennui. 


* * * 


n Ecyrt I found a Crisis. The 
Egyptian Nationalists were very 
angry at the British occupying their 
land. The British remained very 
calm about it. All the British corre- 
spondents refused to get the least bit 
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excited. They treated that Crisis 
most cavalierly. 

One of them, an extremely satur- 
nine Briton, who always wore a 
monocle, invited me to motor with 
him and his wife to the Pyramids. It 
was my first sight of the Pyramids. 
I was much impressed. But the man 
with the monocle, having lived some 
fifteen years in Egypt, had doubtless 
seen them scores of times. So they 
were less to him even than the Crisis. 
Therefore, after lunch, he subsided 
into a particularly comfortable arm- 
chair, and said to me, with immense 
solemnity: 

“At the risk of being rude I shall 
not ride with you on a camel around 
the Pyramids. If my wife wishes to 
ride with you on a camel around the 
Pyramids, she may. I shall go to 
sleep.” 

He did. His wife obligingly pro- 
cured me a camel and, together, we 
rode around the Pyramids. My 
camel-driver was most loquacious. 
He pointed to the beast that was 
loping along under me — 

“He is a good camel,” said the 
driver. “He is a very good camel. 
Would you like to know his name?” 

“What is his name?” I inquired. 

“Cleopatra!” 


FTER riding around the Pyramids 
A and getting joggled to numb- 
ness and scorched by the sun and 
covered with sand, we returned to 
the hotel. The Briton with the mono- 
cle awoke from a luxuriant sleep and 
motored us back to Cairo, solemn as 
ever, but looking much rested and re- 
freshed. He helped me to realize why 
the British, who take life evenly and 
sedately, are so successful at running 
tropical lands. 
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After a few days in Cairo, waiting 
for the Crisis to mature and explode, 
I got impatient and decided to take 
the train to Luxor, some five hundred 
miles up the Nile, and see the great 
temples there and the Tombs of the 
Kings. My British friend with the 
monocle urged me to do so, by all 
means. 

“There will be no Crisis!” he said. 
So I went to Luxor, and saw the 
temples there, and descended into 
several royal tombs, and looked 
up my friend Herbert Winlock, 
who excavates for the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and sur- 
prised him so by suddenly appearing 
before him that he almost collapsed 
into the sand — and then I returned 
to Cairo, and still that Crisis hadn’t 
exploded! 

In fact, it hasn’t even yet! 


*- * * 


HERE was also a Crisis in Berlin 
while I was there. At least I 
thought there was. News out of Ber- 
lin, while I had been acting tempo- 
rarily as correspondent, had been 
rather dull for some days. So when a 
thing looking like a Crisis came along 
I coddled it and nursed it and cabled 
to New York about it, I really got 
quite fond of it. But a cynical friend 
of mine, the Berlin representative of 
a big American news agency, who 
has seen so many crises that he 
doesn’t even get out of their way on 
the street, heaped ridicule upon my 
head. He dubbed the thing that I 
was so. fondly coddling and nursing 
“Tommy’s Spoon-fed Crisis” and 
got me quite sensitive about it. 
Finally the Crisis actually did 
swell up and burst. Delighted, I sent 
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the office boy out to get a cheap 
pewter spoon. This I had wrapped up 
in several thicknesses of paper, as if 
it were something extremely valu- 
able, and sent it around to my friend 
of the news agency with a note read- 
ing as follows: 

“For use in feeding the next near- 
Crisis.” 

Then I sat back, trembling, wait- 
ing for the inevitable repartee from 
my friend. For he is one of the 
cleverest wits in Berlin and never 
fails to get the last word. 

It didn’t take him long to get even 
with me. Meeting me in a famous 
Berlin restaurant, the day after I 
had sent him my little token, he said: 

“By the way, the head waiter here 
has just told me there is a spoon 
missing. They’re making inquiries 
about it. Hadn’t you better lunch 
somewhere else?” 


*- * * 


n Vienna there was an amusing 
I instance of the extraordinarily 
varied life led by American news- 
paper writers abroad. I was in an 
automobile with another American 
newspaperman, being shown by a 
Viennese the ravages caused by sev- 
eral days of street rioting. But it 
happened that we two Americans 
had something else on our minds. 

I had been in Mexico three months 
before. He had been there two 
months before. And this is what he 
said to me, as we motored past the 
blackened ruins of the Vienna Law 
Courts, almost burned to the ground 
by the mob: 

“I tell you Calles could never have 
done that unless Obreg6n. . . . Etc., 
etc.” 
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And this is what I said to him, as 
the driver of the car sought vainly to 
interest us in the bullet-holes with 
which the facade of one of Vienna’s 
stateliest buildings was _pock- 
marked: 

“If Obregén hadn’t told Calles. 
i eee 

The next time the two of us met 
was in Berlin. He was on his way 
from the Balkans to the Riviera. I 
was en route from Athens to Den- 
mark. 

* * * 

There is no denying that some- 
times this mad jumping from one 
country to another gets a bit on the 
nerves. Even one (like me) suffering 
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Egypt 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


ERE night is a magician, careless with his tricks, 
For eye and ear are too entwined with mysteries, 

When sound and odor, past and present, mix. 

Beside the unforgetting Nile, 

And down somnolent mile on mile, 

That knew Osiris and old hymns of his, 

Men chant together, young and old, 

Under Egyptian stars of smoldering gold, 

“There is no god but Allah, and his prophet is . . . 


In Cheops’ very shadow, one may sip 
Pale brew of China, from an Austrian cup, 

And watch dusk drink the tinted shadows up, 

That cross the desert’s edge, on stealthy feet, and slip 
Into the outer dark. Beneath a lemon tree, 
Embowered in geraniums pink and white, 








from the acutest known form of 
wanderlust has moments when he 
envies statues because they never 
stir from their pedestals; when he 
wishes he were one of those marble 
figures, whose job it is to lie flat on 
their backs across sarcophagi, for 
an indeterminate number of sweetly 
somnolent centuries. 

Yes, there were times during that 
hectic year and a quarter of my life 
when I thought I would willingly 
exchange “fifteen countries in fifteen 
months” for “fifteen months in one 
country.” 

Nevertheless—I have booked 
passage on another transatlantic 
steamer! 

















































An English poet sips his tea, 
And through the subtleties of changing light, 
Punctures the bubble Time, to seek Eternity. 







Rendezvous 


A Love Story Imported From Champagne 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


country I’ve heard so much 
about! Champagne, where 
the fizz comes from!” 

“This is it, Marty. Now that you 
see it, how do you like it?” 

“Not so hot, Joe. Not so hot! 
It’s a pretty country at that, but it 
ain’t gay like I thought it was goin’ 
to be.” 

“Gay? Oh, boy! I sure like that 
one! How do you expect a country to 
be gay when it’s all shot to pieces? 
Shell holes and smashed-up farm- 
houses everywhere you look. What is 
there to be so gay about?” 

“Aw, you know what I mean,” 
answered Marty Walsh with a vague 
wave of a heavy, muscular hand. 
“When I was a kid in Brooklyn, I 
always thought that France was the 
country where everybody was danc- 
ing an’ out for a good time seven 
days a week, nights included. An’ 
when I thought of Champagne, I 
always had a sorta picture in my 
mind of high-kickers — girls with 
come-hither eyes an’ all that sorta 
thing. It ain’t like that at all.” 

The two soldiers, American youths 
who had enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion in 1914, looked up and down 
the village street, the winding road 


“ S’ THIs is Champagne! The 


that led from the hills and vineyards 
through St. Osyme and out of the 
town to the vineyards again. A soft 
autumn haze enveloped the slopes 
where grape pickers were busy with 
their baskets and the woods above 
the vineyards were tinted in pastel 
shades, for already the leaves had 
begun to turn. Such a feeling of peace 
was in the air that the groups of 
soldiers wandering through the vil- 
lage, the camions, field kitchens, 
guns and other evidences of war 
seemed unreal. St. Osyme had not 
received much punishment com- 
pared with certain villages nearer 
Rheims, and only a few houses and 
barns had suffered. The venerable 
church still raised its stone tower 
above the age-mellowed tile roofs and 
its bells sounded a plaintive note 
every hour. 


“«y7T’s a pretty country, all right, 

I but it ain’t gay,” said Marty 
once more. “I expected when I got 
here to drink fizz out of barrels, but 
nothin’ doin’. The wine ain’t so 
much and I’ve hardly spoke to a girl. 
Now I’m goin’ out to see what the 
mamselles are like. If the French 
girls from the Champagne country 
are a frost too, then I’m certainly 
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sunk. All I can say is, there ain’t 
no Santy Claus.” 

“Good luck, Marty,” answered 
Joe Burchard, turning to retrace his 
steps. 

“Ain’t you comin’, kid?” 

“Not me. I’m going back to that 
barn where we left our packs. Got 
to wash some socks and things.” 


arty Watsi, glad for the brief 
M liberty after the intolerable 
dirt, misery and smell of death of the 
trenches, strolled out of the village 
and up a narrow path to the woods 
overlooking the vineyards. Like a 
dim blue shadow far away he caught 
sight of the majestic cathedral towers 
of Rheims and almost as dim and 
shadowy came the murmur of songs 
from grape pickers beyond the shoul- 
der of the hill. 

Marty followed the sound along 
the fringe of woods, keeping to the 
old, well-trodden path. It led him 
out of sight of St. Osyme to another 
slope where at some distance a score 
of busy figures were working among 
the vines and singing a gay harvest 
song as they gathered the bunches of 


-nectar-filled grapes. 


A rough grotto of uncut stones 
was half concealed in a sheltered spot 
on the edge of the woods, a shrine 
built centuries ago, perhaps, and in 
its hollow a carved Madonna stood, 
blessing the vineyards with her gentle 
smile and pale, outstretched hands. 

Near the spot, Marty sprawled out 
lazily and let the late afternoon sun 
beat upon him. It felt good after the 
wretchedness of the dugouts. Far 
away the sound of cannonading 
vibrated in the heavy air, but it no 
longer seemed terrifying to the sol- 
dier who had recently been in the 
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thick of the fighting. Then it had 
been a horrible, ear-splitting turmoil; 
now it was like the rumble of a re- 
treating storm. He was willing to 
forget the war — until his company 
was ordered to the front line trenches 
once more. 

It occurred to his healthy appetite 
that a few bunches of grapes would 
make this hour of satisfaction com- 
plete, and cautiously getting to his 
feet he entered the vineyard. The 
luscious fruit was abundant. Marty 
ate greedily and gathered handfuls to 
take with him. Then as he started 
back to his resting place by the 
grotto, a girl suddenly confronted 
him. 


OUISE was flushed from her work 
L and tiny beads of sweat lay in 
the soft curve of her throat. Her body 
was strong and active; her face 
tanned and beautiful by all rustic 
standards; her dark eyes had a flash 
of spirit and a sparkle of mischief 
that to Marty Walsh seemed more 
tempting than ripe grapes. 

“Ah, you rascally Légionnaire!” 
she exclaimed, catching sight of his 
loot. “Is this the way you protect us 
from the Prussians? Eating up all 
the grapes! Good for nothing!” 

She was laughing, and Marty, 
blushing to the roots of his yellow 
thatch, saw that she did not mean to 
reproach him for pilfering. He an- 
swered her as well as his French 
would allow, not fluently but to good 
purpose. Around his blue, good- 
natured eyes were wrinkles of laugh- 
ter and desire. 

The girl pleased him. She was 
just his type, so strong-bodied, full 
breasted and tingling with the zest of 
life. Marty tried out on her all the 
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careless phrases of flattery and ban- 
ter that he had heard his comrades 
fling at the peasant girls, and Louise 
seemed not displeased. On the con- 
trary she retorted with village rep- 
artee and only hesitated when 
Marty’s odd pronunciation of the 
words made her stop to guess his 
meaning. 

“Ah, you rogues of the Legion!” 
Louise cried. “You go all over the 
world making love in every language 
until you forget your own.” 

“Forget what?” 

“Your mother tongue. What 
funny French you speak! Did you 
learn that in Morocco or Tonkin?” 

“What would I be doing in those 
places? Brooklyn, that’s where I hail 
from. Good old Brooklyn.” 

“Brook — lyn? What colony is 
that? Near Tonkin, perhaps?” 


ARTY laughed. “Ha, ha, that’s a 
M hot one. You’re one great little 
kidder! Say, Brooklyn is the high 
‘spot of America. New York is a sort 
of annex to it. You’ve heard of New 
York? America? That’s me. I’m an 
American, see?” He tapped his chest, 
expanding it under the tunic of the 
Legion. 

“Ah, American! I know all about 
the Americans. All millionaires! You 
are trying to make a fool of me, my 
little soldier.” 

“Tl show you! You think I’m 
lying. Well, I'll prove I’m not. See 
that! Here’s a present for you.” 

From his pocket he drew a brass 
cigar cutter with the Brooklyn 
Bridge stamped on one side and the 
Woolworth Building on the other. 
Under the bridge was inscribed, 
“Souvenir of Coney Island,” and 
on the reverse, “Louie’s Café. 
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The biggest beer in America for a 
nickel.” 

The peasant girl seized it eagerly, 
dropping her basket while she held 
the trinket in both hands. The 
bridge, the proud, tall building and 
the word “America” were all famil- 
iar. She had seen them on picture 
post cards. 

“Then you are an American after 
all!”” Louise exclaimed, slipping the 
shining treasure in her bodice. “ You 
are not fooling me?” 

“Foolin’ you? I’d never fool you!” 
cried Marty, and with a hasty glance 
around, he seized the girl by her firm 
waist and planted a resounding kiss 
on her cheek. 


OUISE squirmed, wriggled and 
pushed him away, but not until 
his mouth had met her laughing red 
lips did she exert her full strength 
and shove with such unexpected 
vigor that the youth went sprawling. 
“«Jees!” exclaimed Marty in whole- 
hearted admiration. “You girls come 
full size and full of pep over here. 
Gosh, kid, you got arms like a 
blacksmith!” 

He scrambled to his feet, advanced 
on her and smilingly flexed her arm 
to make the biceps bulge. The 
muscles were firm and elastic under 
her skin, which was soft and warm 
to the touch of his caressing fingers. 

Having demonstrated that she 
was not to be taken by force, Louise 
submitted to this openly admiring 
action with a gratified smile. No 
other grape pickers were in that part 
of the vineyard, the warm autumn 
afternoon sun made her inclined to 
rest. Louise picked up her basket and 
allowed the young soldier to lead her 
to the fringe of woods, where, nearing 
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the grotto, she bent the knee and 
crossed herself, hastily passing on. 
Not far from the shrine they rested 
and Marty talked to the girl, as she 
sat a little distance away from him. 
He told her about the glories of the 
great city overseas, with buildings 
like the spires of Rheims, a whole city 
of cathedral spires. And of Broadway 
by night, glittering as if all the stars 
of heaven had been poured into its 
wanton lap; and of Coney, a riot of 
jazz and joy. 

She was silent, wondering, like a 
little girl listening to fairy tales. 


ouIsE asked him why he, an Amer- 
L ican, had strayed so far from 
that delectable land and how he 
happened to be in the Legion. 

“That’s easy,” he explained. “I 
was chauffeur for a rich guy, a mil- 
lionaire, see? He was ridin’ all over 
Europe in his own car, or expecting 
to, and took me along to drive the 
bus. Matter of fact, though, he only 
got as far as Paris. See? He liked the 
brand of liquor there an’ his missus 
was wild about shopping. That lasted 
quite a while. Then the war broke, an 
back they went in a hurry to home, 
sweet home. Me, I didn’t want to 
go so much. I’d never seen a war 
an’ thought maybe I’d never get 
another chance. So why not take 
it?” 

“And you enlisted in the Legion?” 

“Sure. That’s it. I knew a little of 
the lingo from parley-vooing with 
taxi drivers an’ such. And I batted 
around with a guy named Joe 
Burchard, another chauffeur who 
had been here a good long time. So 
one day Joe said, ‘Boy, let’s join up 
an’ save /a belle France,’ and I said, 
‘Sure.’ So that’s the way it goes. I’m 
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saving France an’ now it’s up to you 
to save me.” 

“Save you? From what?” 

“From being blue, kid. What I 
need is a little lovin’.” 

“Love?” She laughed in his face 
as, flushed and eager, he leaned over 
and tried to take her in his arms. 
Lightly she sprang up and eluded 
him, delighted at this rough co- 
quetry. 

But only a single, hasty kiss she 
allowed him before snatching her 
basket and backing away. 

“No, no!” she cried. “No more. 
I must go now.” 


T THAT moment she seemed the 
most desirable woman he had 
ever seen. He was wild to possess her, 
inflamed by the girl’s youth and 
gaiety and vitality. 

Her resistance, too, spurred him to 
desire and coupled with this was the 
unformed wish to hurt her; to possess 
her and fling her aside. 

But Louise was obdurate. “No,” 
she repeated again and again. “No, 
I tell you, No!” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“IT must work. The grapes must be 
gathered.” 

“After dark then. I can get leave 
till eleven.” 

She laughed at this and shook her 
finger at him. “But what do you 
take me for?” 

“The sweetest girl I ever laid eyes 
on. I’m crazy about you!” 

“And you don’t even know my 
name.” 

“No matter. You can have mine,” 
cried Marty. 

He had not meant to say that, but 
it slipped out. The girl’s expression 
changed. She looked at the boy with 
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a serious gaze, her eyes dark, lumi- 
nous and humid. 

“My name is Louise Bossert,” she 
said. “I live with my uncle, Antoine 
Raudin. Over there.” She indicated 
the direction, through the woods. 


UDDENLY Marty had her in his 
S arms and held her for a breath- 
less moment, while she relaxed, then 
stiffened to resistance. 

“Not now. Not now,” she gasped. 
“I will meet you tomorrow night. 
At nine.” 

“Here?” 

“Here beside the grotto. Yes.” 
The girl’s voice was a frightened 
whisper. Abruptly she had torn her- 
self from his grasp and with sure- 
footed speed was running toward the 
place where the grape pickers were 
singing. 

That night in the musty straw of 
the billet, Marty was telling Joe 
Burchard of his encounter and the 
anticipated triumph. 

“Easy pickin’,” he boasted. “‘She 
didn’t need much coaxin’.” 

Joe yawned. “To hell with skirts!” 
he said. “I don’t trust ’em.” He 
changed the subject abruptly, “Say, 
did you see that whitewashed wall at 
the other end of the village? All 
marked up with bullet holes it was.” 

“What about it, Joe?” 

“T saw some peasants goin’ out of 
their way to spit on the mounds 
under that wall. Then I went closer 
and saw what somebody had 
scratched on the wall with a burned 
stick. ‘Death to traitors.’” 

“Yeah?” 

“It’s where a couple of spies, 
Frenchies at that, had been stood 
before a firing squad. They were 
planted there under that wall.” 


“Well, what of it?” 

“I dunno. It seems sorta ghastly, 
spittin’ on their graves an’ all.” 

“They had it comin’ to them,” 
said Marty indifferently. He turned 
over and pretended to sleep, prefer- 
ring to think about the buxom girl 
he would hold in his arms within 
twenty-four hours. So warm, so full 
of life! Smelling like ripe, crushed 
grapes. His dream was sweet. 


HE next day was crammed full of 

tedious duties. “Rest,” they 
called the period back from the 
trenches, but it was mostly dull, hard 
work and discipline. Marty was lucky 
to get leave, for he was so eager that 
he would have risked encounter with 
a patrol to spend one delicious hour 
with Louise. 

The grass near the grotto was still 
warm from the sun of the afternoon 
as he crouched there listening for her 
footfall. The rustling of the leaves, 
the sighing of the earth, the confused 
noises from the village, rattling of 
harness and clinking of weapons 
came to his impatient ears, and far, 
far beyond them, the intermittent 
rumble of the big guns. 

Sullen red glares, low in the sky, 
told where the stubborn battle was 
raging, the bombardment that 
seemed as if it were without begin- 
ning or end, like some natural force, 
an eternal curse laid on humanity. 

Well, he was free of the war for a 
couple of weeks, thank God. It was 
easy to forget that nightmare in 
thinking about Louise, in thrilling at 
the contact he anticipated — in won- 
dering why she did not come. 

The minutes dragged on and the 
hours were centuries of baffled long- 
ing. The few lights in the village were 
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extinguished; the church bell gave 
melancholy reminders that his hope 
was a delusion. The girl was teasing 
him, Marty thought, making him 
wait to enjoy the sense of her power. 
She was torturing him. He cursed 
inwardly. By God, she should suffer 
for it! The time was almost up, now. 
He was due to report in ten minutes. 
He could just make it by running. A 
few minutes longer he waited, know- 
ing that she would not come, and 
that if she did, it would be only a 
tantalizing encounter, then with a 
muttered oath at himself for being 
such a fool, Marty started running, 
stumbling down the hill toward the 
village, making a short cut through 
the vines. The tough roots caught at 
him and the uncertain footing made 
him sprawl headlong more than once. 


Nn HIs hurry he made as much noise 
I as a horse crashing through the 
vineyard, and the noise of his flight 
was all the sound that Louise heard 
when she halted, breathless, at the 
edge of the woods. The girl under- 
stood what had happened and tears 
of disappointment filled her brown 
eyes. She was panting and her skirts 
had been torn by the brambles in her 
race against time. 

The boy had waited for her, now 
he was gone. She called after him, 
“Little soldier! It was not my fault 
I was late. My uncle kept me in the 
house.” 

There was no answer. Only the 
crashing footfalls receding. 

Louise cried, forgetful of possible 
eavesdroppers, “Tomorrow night, 
little soldier. Meet me here tomorrow 
night.” 

She thought she heard him reply 
but could not be sure. Her soldier 


could not come back. Not that night, 
it was certain. The punishments in 
war time were terrible, she knew. 

In the silence of the night she 
could hear her heart beating and laid 
her hands over it. Then far, far away 
rumbled the big guns like the gods 
when they are angry. 

“Tomorrow night,” she sadly 
whispered to herself, turning home- 
ward. “My poor little soldier. I will 
make amends.” 

The fibres of her strong, vital 
body seemed to leap at the thought in 
a quiver of fulfillment. “Tomorrow!” 


She smiled. 


ut the following day Louise 
B learned with dismay that Mar- 
ty’s company had shouldered their 
packs before daybreak. There had 
been no warning. The soldiers had 
expected to enjoy their rest for an- 
other ten days. Now in the darkness 
they had marched back to the front 
line trenches. Back to where the 
shells tore men to shreds and the rifle 
bullet or the bayonet slashed the 
bodies that the great guns spared. 

Louise felt sick at heart. She had a 
horrible premonition that she would 
never again see her little American. 
All her bright visions of bliss were 
suddenly turned to ghastly scenes of 
slaughter, with herself seeking among 
the victims for the corpse of her lover. 

Bitterly the girl reproached herself 
for having failed to brighten his last 
hours of life. Why had she not defied 
her tyrant of an uncle and kept her 
rendezvous? The worst that old 
Antoine Raudin could have done 
would be to lay the carter’s whip 
across her back. What of it? She was 
wrong to wait until he slept before 
hastening from the house. 
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Over such thoughts the girl 
brooded that day while all around 
her the grape pickers sang and filled 
their baskets. She paid no attention 
to their gossip. She did not even 
look up when the big Taude passed 
overhead, a speck in the sky, at 
which her friends shook their fists 
and hurled shrill insults. Her hatred 
of the enemy was swallowed up in the 
abyss of her hatred of the war, and 
that hatred in turn was engulfed ir 
the sorrow of frustration. Now she 
could never make amends to her 
little soldier for the disappointment 
her cowardice had caused him. 


LL day such thoughts tortured 

her, and late that night she stole 

silently from her bed to keep rendez- 
vous with a memory and a regret. 

Twigs crackled underfoot as the 
girl stole through the dark woods, 
herself a black shadow in the night, 
with a shawl over her head. Hardly 
a sign of life. A rabbit that ran sud- 
denly at her approach startled her 
and caused her heart to leap, though 
she was not easily frightened. But 
tonight her brooding had made her 
timid. Visions of her soldier torn by 
those insatiable guns floated through 
her mind. The village was ominously 
dark. All lights out. Not a gleam 
anywhere to relieve the blackness. 
And the guns again. Were they more 
furious than usual? Or did sounds 
carry so that they seemed to roar 
with redoubled fury? Louise shud- 
dered. 

“You are being a coward again,” 
she reproached herself. A breeze 
stirred the branches and swept a few 
dry leaves across her face. In a sense- 
less panic she quickened her we and 
was relieved to see the goal of her mid- 
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night journey only a few yards away. 
Faintly glimmering in the darkness 
was the pallid outline of the Ma- 
donna, standing in her shelter of 
rough rocks and blessing the vine- 
yards with hands so frail and white, 
yet so potent in warding off evil. 
Before the shrine of her little 
pilgrimage, Louise knelt and drew a 
wax candle from under her shawl, 
with a fervent prayer for her lover's 
safety as she lighted it. Twice the 
wind blew out the flame. Each time 
she relighted it and shielded the taper 
with her hands as she placed it with 
great care where the smiling face of 
the image looked down upon it. 
Humbly the girl gazed upward with 
low-voiced Soiedeen With a 
feeling of sacrifice she drew from her 
breast the small brass object, “Sou- 
venir of Coney,” and laid it at the 
feet of the Madonna. Then she re- 
sumed her murmured prayers. 


——- was a crashing noise in the 
woods near by. Men shouted 
hoarsely. A challenge, a command! 
The click of gun locks. The dreadful 
litany of war. In a panic, Louise 
sprang » She was stiff from kneel- 


ing for she knew not how long, and 
blindly she started to run. Again the 
imperative voices, distant but menac- 
ing, then a rasping order, the sharp 
rattle of a fusillade and a shock that 
threw the girl to the ground with the 
noise of rifle fire still splitting her 
ears. The noise faded into oblivion. 
The girl heard no more. Saw no more. 


It was stark winter when Marty’s 
company was once more billeted in 
St. Osyme. He had been one of the 
lucky ones, he and Joe Burchard. 
His squad had been almost wiped 
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out. His company had lost fully half 
its men. Those Légionnaires knew 
how to take punishment, no doubt 
of that. Marty had been at the front 
more times than he could count and 
back to rest at intervals, but always 
in some other village. 


Ww he saw St. Osyme again, 


it was like going into strange 
quarters, the church was a rubbish 
heap. The street was almost totally 
destroyed. 

Some of the owners, with the 
stubborn tenacity of the French 
peasant, had returned after the 
shelling and built shelters of some 
kind among the ruins. Others whose 
property was intact preferred to stay 
in their homes, exposed to another 
bombardment, rather than seek 
safety elsewhere. They had bitter 
curses for the enemy and worse 
maledictions for the spies who had 
caused the long-range batteries to 
shell St. Osyme. 

An old peasant told Marty about 
the bombardment that had followed 
a spy hunt. The fellow, who was 
gnarled as an ancient vine stump, 
was garrulous. “It happened the 
same week you left,” he explained. 
“The big guns got the exact range 
from the accursed Taubes and shelled 
us without warning. Some say that 
spies signalled the enemy when 
troops were quartered here. I don’t 
know whether it was true or not. The 
patrols were on the lookout for lights 
and shot without mercy.” 

Marty listened without undue ex- 
citement. A few peasants executed as 
suspected spies! That was but a drop 
compared to the river of blood that 
flowed where he had been. 

But another little matter in St. 
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Osyme remained in his mind. He 
asked with assumed indifference: 
“Old fellow, do you know a girl 
around here named Louise Bossert?” 

“°’Toine Raudin’s girl? Of a truth. 
She was one who was shot.” 

“Shot? Killed? My God!” Marty’s 
weathered face turned pale as the 
poignant memory of the girl’s sweet- 
ness overcame him. He staggered 
and grasped the old man’s shoulder 
to steady himself. 

“Not killed. But crippled, worse 
luck! The bullet struck her here,” 
he tapped his thigh. “She will never 
be much good in the vineyards or the 
barnyard any more.” 


ARTY stared at the peasant with 
M questions in his eyes and the 
man went on: “Her uncle, you see, is 
my good friend and I know all about 
it. The girl was not a spy, not a trai- 
tor! That I swear to you, though 
there are evil tongues in the village 
that say she ought to have been 
executed.” 

“What — how?” gasped Marty, 
his lips dry. 

“She was a good girl and no 
traitor,” the peasant continued, his 
face reddening with anger. “Not that 
the patrol did wrong to shoot her. 
She was burning a candle in the open, 
the night after the order was issued 
to show no lights in St. Osyme. She 
did not halt when challenged by the 
patrol but foolishly tried to run away. 
Poor girl! She paid for her folly. Now 
she will never get a husband. Her 
uncle is distracted, for she is no 
longer a help but a burden. And poor 
Louise weeps and weeps for her lover 
from America.” 

“Where does she live?” demanded 
the boy. “I’ve got to see her.” 
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“T can take you to Raudin’s farm 
in my cart,” the peasant replied. 
“Ah, if you could only bring her 
some news of her little American. 
He was in the Legion but I do not 
know his name. You see,” the old 
man said confidentially, “the girl 
‘burned the unlucky candle before the 
Blessed Virgin with a prayer for her 
lover’s safety. She was unhappy, you 
know, because she had failed to keep 
her rendezvous.” 


N HOUR later a creaking cart drew 
A up at the Raudin farmhouse, 
and Marty jumped out and ran into 
the kitchen, where Louise was sitting, 
a crutch beside her chair. With a cry 
of joy she sprang to meet him, forget- 
ting her injury, and would have fallen 
if he had not seized her in his two 
strong arms. 

Her eyes were flooded with happy 
tears. ““ My little American! You are 
alive! You have come back!” 

“T havecome back for you, Louise.” 

“Why?” 

“To marry you.” 

“But you can’t. I am a cripple. 
Look at that.” She touched the 
home-made, clumsy crutch. “What 
sort of a wife would I make? I can 
never work in the vineyards or the 
fields.” 

“That makes no difference. In 
America we don’t work the women 
like that. You can take it easy when 
you get to God’s country.” 

They remained embraced and after 
a long while she asked shyly, “Did 
you always want me? From the first 
minute you saw me?” 

“Sure did.” 

“To — to marry me, I mean?” 

“To marry you! Of course! Say, 


what else did you think?” Marty put 
so much indignation in his words that 
he almost believed them himself. 

The war was far from ending, and 
Marty was not as lucky as Joe 
Burchard, who fought through to the 
armistice without a wound. Marty 
left a part of himself in France, but 
received full value in return,so he 
affirmed. 


ONE-LEGGED automobile me- 
A chanic told me all the facts of 
this story, related them piecemeal, 
and in a singularly matter-of-fact 
way. The mechanic was an ex-service 
man with a job in that noisy, dusty 
and ill-favored section of Manhattan 
known as Hell’s Kitchen. Finally he 
invited me to his flat, for after sev- 
eral chats in the garage we had 
become good friends. 

The tenement, called by courtesy 
an apartment house, was a dingy, 
red-brick structure on an unsavory, 
truck-bedevilled street, swarming 
with unwashed children. But the flat 
on the first floor front was immacu- 
late. 

There I met a buxom, shyly smil- 
ing woman with fine dark eyes and a 
downy shadow on her upper lip. She 
was sitting contentedly with a gera- 
nium in her window, a canary in the 
cage and a baby in the crib. Appar- 
ently she liked New York and had 
brought a bit of heaven with her. 

The woman rose to welcome me, 
murmuring hospitable greetings, and 
I noticed that she walked with a limp. 

“Meet the missus,” said Marty 
Walsh, with pride and affection in his 
voice. “Imported from Champagne. 
— You know, where the fizz comes 
from.” 
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Towers Scrape the Sky 


By ArTHUR DEWING 


The first of a series of three articles dealing with the public’s 
architectural rights 


ew if any aspects of America’s 
itcessan building receive less 

attention than the anxiety the 
public increasingly displays. Hur- 
rying from one new doorway to an- 
other, ascending to newly acclaimed 
heights, watching steel frames rise 
farther skyward outside his windows, 
the common citizen has plainly 
found reason to pause at times in 
open doubt. 

One day he sees men laboring in a 
stupendous excavation; almost the 
next, it seems, small figures miracu- 
lously tread girders twenty, thirty, 
fifty stories up. Always he sees new 
skyscrapers in process of erection, 
and more and more his writings 
and conversation are making clearer 
abiding discontent with much of the 
results. What forces are at work be- 
hind this unexampled building? How 
does it affect the man and woman in 
the street? Can skyscrapers be made 
in any way more useful and more 
pleasing? Is there a structural or 
economic limit to their height? On 
such questions the public may in- 
deed reflect to its advantage; for 
architecture, that most utilitarian 
of arts, has acquired, in the present 
era, not only a new dimension but 
new responsibility as well. 





In the modern city independence 
is diminishing, and a complex inter- 
dependence of interests and facilities 
is evolving in its stead. Transpor- 
tation and other services, amuse- 
ments, the very buildings in which 
men make their homes and work, are 
shared in city life today by swarms 
of people who purchase advantages 
in common at the expense of inde- 
pendence they formerly esteemed. 
The skyscraper, ever concentrating 
more people above the same areas 
of ground, gives this tendency incal- 
culable momentum, and on the pub- 
lic’s content with this new way of 
living the success of skyscrapers 
depends. 


uT if the public, accepting sky- 
B scrapers, makes sacrifices for the 
common good, then builders of sky- 
scrapers, who profit by the public’s 
need for space in buildings, should 
sacrifice as much. Today, though the 
public creates by its industry the 
demand that makes new skyscrapers 
economically feasible, furnishes a 
large part of the capital necessary 
for their construction, and occupies 


virtually all the space sold or rented 


in the finished buildings, builders of 
skyscrapers, intent on speed of con- 
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struction, height and profit, seem 
rarely to consider what effect their 
activity may have upon the public, 
and to be ruled, in general, by the 
notion that the public, willy-nilly, 
should inhabit whatever buildings 
they produce. 

Socially and economically, how- 
ever, the public, the individual com- 
mon citizen, has architectural rights 
too fundamental and far-reaching to 
be thus glibly overlooked. A modern 
skyscraper is a place where thou- 
sands of men and women spend 
years of their lives. It is a part of the 
urban landscape during the develop- 
ment of a whole generation, the av- 
erage life of a skyscraper being 
usually estimated at from twenty 
to thirty years. A skyscraper may 
fairly be said to exert an influence 
on the minds of its occupants, resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, and 
passers-by comparable to the ad- 
mitted influence of a mountain or 
other rural scenery on inhabitants 
of the country. Moreover, building 
space, having become a commodity 
without whose manufacture city life 
as it exists could not go on, is ad- 
mirably suited to investment of the 
public’s savings: directly or indi- 
rectly the public supplies more than 
half the money used in practically 
all large building ventures. 


i> usual form of investment is a 
first mortgage advanced by sav- 
ings banks or life insurance compa- 
nies, both of which favor this type of 
investment for a large part of the 
money intrusted to them. These in- 
stitutions are allowed by law to 
make first mortgages up to two- 
thirds of the valuation of the land 
and the improvements thereon. Title 


and mortgage companies make many 
loans on real estate projects. Their 
function is to make the loans and 
then sell them, guaranteed as to 
principal and interest, either as a 
whole to banks, life insurance com- 
panies, or other large investors; or, 
as is more usually the case, in the 
form of certificates to small inves- 
tors who purchase the entire issue in 
units of $100 and up. Bond houses 
are another large source of first 
mortgage funds, generally making 
loans which the other lenders will 
not make or can not make, that is, 
fuller loans, loans on leaseholds, etc. 
These mortgages are sold to the gen- 
eral public in the form of coupon- 
bearing bonds at $100 and up. 
While these are not specifically 
guaranteed, the effect is the same as 
if they were, because in order to sell 
bonds to the public the bond houses 
must show a record of uniformly 
satisfactory investment or go out of 
business. A few other sources for 
first mortgages exist: private lend- 
ers, endowed institutions, estates, 
and the like. 


HIS is an exceedingly elementary 

"DL eeetien of the financing of 
building operations, but one can 
clearly see that common citizens, by 
furnishing most of the money, though 
at a stipulated rate of say 514 or 6 
per cent, at virtually no risk, still 
play a large and important part in 
the production of new buildings. 
And although they could hardly ex- 
pect to dictate construction details, 
they have, it appears, a distinct eco- 
nomic as well as social right to 
buildings excellently suited to their 
present and probable future needs. 
Why, then, except for such lim- 
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ited ordinances as those enacted to 
regulate zoning, fire exits and sani- 
tation, can a skyscraper be almost 
as much the product of an individ- 
ual’s peculiar quirks as his home? 
Why should the public receive, in 
general, as little rational considera- 
tion as in that other public matter, 
world peace? 


HE dominating power behind a 
‘lee is a wealthy individ- 
ual, or a group of such individuals 
represented by a corporation. Just as 
the rulers and great nobles of Eu- 
rope, the princes of India, and the 
long line of Chinese dynasts, used 
architecture to exalt themselves in 
their publics’ eyes, and as the surest 
monument to their achievements, so 
do our industrial rulers act today. 
Architecture, as the Roman em- 
perors knew, is first-rate advertising. 
But today there is this difference: 
whereas the Old World rulers built 
principally for themselves and their 
retainers, our industrialists are sup- 
plying a public need and, by selling 
space in their buildings, securing ad- 
ditional incomes as well as adver- 
tising from their architecture. Un- 
der government “of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” it would 
seem logical that, with the people 
living in and to a large extent paying 
for the buildings erected, the new 
architecture, in both utility and 
beauty, should be designed pri- 
marily to benefit the people. Let us, 
therefore, rapidly survey the sky- 
scraper architecture we now have. 

Here it is interesting to note that 
the Woolworth Building (Cass Gil- 
bert, architect), the first to pass the 
fifty-story mark, and, excepting the 
Eiffel Tower, for seventeen years 
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the world’s tallest building, is still 
eminent in the new architecture for 
the beauty of its lines and masses 
and of their unified effect. This 
Gothic “cathedral of commerce” 
is the outstanding — and one of the 
very few— examples of successful 
adaptation of a historic style to sky- 
scraper architecture, a habit of which 
we shall have more to say. But the 
Woolworth Building is not typically 
American, not characteristic of the 
best American architecture now pro- 


duced. 


EN one considers such wholly 
American structures as the 

New York Telephone Building (Voor- 
hees, Gmelin and Walker), the Penn- 
sylvania Light and Power Building 
at Allentown (Helmle, Corbett and 
Harrison), or the Palm Olive Build- 
ing in Chicago (Holabird and Root) 
— to cite but a few, and remember- 
ing that the proposed Rockefeller 
entertainment centre merits atten- 
tion by itself—then, in fact, the 
claim that the new American com- 
mercial architecture is an original, 
important and significantly national 
contribution to the world seems true. 
Here are fresh and pleasing har- 
monies in form, line and decoration 
which express in part (nothing, one 
fancies, could express them com- 
pletely) American ingenuity, Amer- 
ican energy, American wealth and 
power, and the startling immensity 
of the American imagination which 
is able to conceive such buildings 
within brief months. Here, too, are 
buildings planned, as of course all 
buildings should be, with a funda- 
mental and pervasive regard for the 
convenience of the occupants. In 
such buildings the entirely new struc- 
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tural principle introduced by Amer- 
ica, the steel skeleton, with its possi- 
bilities for superimposing hitherto 
undreamed numbers of stories, finds 
logical and satisfying expression. 


ooKING beyond such work, how- 
L ever, the common citizen, with- 
out whom, as we have seen, the new 
buildings could not be created, is not 
infrequently appalled. He finds dis- 
regard of thoughtful relation of 
building to the city, the district and 
the square, and to existing and prob- 
able future buildings in the neigh- 
borhood; of accumulation of ade- 
quate lot area for the bases of new 
skyscrapers; in short, he finds little 
intelligent utilization of space in 
already congested districts, with the 
result that light, air and all kinds of 
traffic are unnecessarily obstructed. 
In design he sees everywhere blank, 
unfinished walls; gaunt bases cut off 
from towers, in themselves not un- 
attractive, by heavy, ugly cornices; 
pinnacles settling down on towers in- 
stead of projecting their rising lines 
upward to the sky; facades from 
which thin metal decorations seem 
about to peel; obtrusive, monotonous 
rows of windows staring vacantly 
like myriad ugly eyes; color applied 
without regard for a building’s form 
or for color harmony itself; cheaply 
lavish interiors. And surely there 
seems prevalent little enough atten- 
tion to new disposition of the en- 
closed spaces for the specific purpose 
of increasing convenience for the oc- 
cupants, and to courageous experi- 
ment with new building materials. 
Architecture, always the reflection 
of a culture, has never held a clearer 
mirror to the times. Highly devel- 
oped industry, with its accompany- 


ing emphasis on the speed and quan- 
tity of mechanized production, that 
thorough industrialization which has 
come to be almost synonymous with 
Twentieth Century America, and to 
occupy so large a part of the thought 
as well as the life of the American 
people, is the foundation on which 
the new American architecture rests. 
The needs of American industry 
have made skyscrapers indispensa- 
ble; the wealth created by that in- 
dustry pays for their construction; 
and the incongruous designs of the 
majority of skyscrapers reflect the 
same heedless activity, the same con- 
centration on output rather than re- 
sults, the same elevation of industry 
above mankind, that have caused 
the year 1930 to be distinguished in 
American history for the extent of its 
industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment. 


MERICAN designers, carried away 
A by enthusiasm for America’s 
new building form, impelled to 
greater and greater activity by Amer- 
ica’s new and unprecedented wealth, 
have become more business men than 
artists, more interested in mere pro- 
duction than in the effect of that 
which is produced on man. Though 
it may be held that they have done 
their best in the time at their dis- 
posal, inevitably such a best is not 
nearly good enough. An art alive like 
architecture and as intimately hu- 
man can evolve significantly in this 
modern world only when the human 
element is given prime importance, 
and when builders, regardless of 
greedy finance, pause to study past 
and present work, and what the fu- 
ture is likely to require. 

Skyscraper architecture today is 
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piloted from Scylla to Charybdis as 
its designers seize whatever in the 
past seems handy or else place un- 
merited emphasis on so-called origi- 
nality of thought. In all fairness it 
must be stated that this is not pe- 
culiar to the architects: it is the bane 
of every form of modern art. Let us 
concede America’s current contribu- 
tions to the world of art, particularly 
in architecture, to be enormously 
important. Still, it seems hardly 
likely that the past and other con- 
temporary peoples have nothing 
we may profitably learn. Not that 
designers should copy blindly: an 
Italian Renaissance palace or a 
Greek temple plastered on a sky- 
scraper is an abortion and an affront. 


B’ neither should they presume 
to disregard fellow craftsmen 
in their art entirely and produce 
deeply satisfying work. Art does not 
grow that way: it has its roots in 
knowledge man has laboriously de- 
veloped through the ages, and it 
flowers when watered with thought- 
ful imagination and a little common 
sense. To overlook past, and con- 
temporary foreign, achievements in 
design is about as helpful to Ameri- 
can architecture as it would be, 
speaking structurally, never to use 
the arch or post-and-lintel because 
the steel skeleton was invented in 
the Middle West. 

The tested principles of good de- 
sign and planning, as proved effective 
by dead and living men of our own 
and other lands, are what American 
designers need to study and to have 
represented to them constantly by 
the critics of the day. For example, if 
the designer instead of stealing the 
facade of a historic building practi- 
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cally in toto were to study, say the 
principles of spacing in the fenestra- 
tion of that same eats he might 
find considerable sound knowledge 
to help him in the arrangement of 
the windows of the building he in- 
tended to erect. Similar attention to 
modern French interiors — many of 
which fit appearance to function and 
achieve spareness with grace— might 
give America, also, modernistic in- 
teriors of which to boast. And 
we know of no American building 
planned with the logic of the Copen- 
hagen prison (like the hub, spokes 
and rim of a wheel, with smaller 
wheels imposed upon the rim of the 
first, thus giving both cell blocks and 
exercise grounds the maximum of 
light and air), or any American fa- 
miliar with it. Unless American de- 
signers study design as they have 
studied speed, unless they build in 
terms of the future as well as of the 
present, and for the public which 
they serve, the greater part of 
American skyscraper architecture 
will remain what it now is — a mon- 
ument to thoughtlessness and futile 
speed. 


EVERTHELESS, the architectural 
N problem of the day is not how 
to abolish skyscrapers, as some tire- 
lessly expound. The skyscraper, like 
the machine, is here to stay. Again 
like the machine, the skyscraper is 
steadily becoming more important, 
for not only is it now the accepted 
form of urban building (even in Bos- 
ton which once proudly restricted 
building height), but the ultimate 
height American skyscrapers may 
conveniently and profitably attain 
can not, as we shall see, yet be stated. 
Any tomorrow may bring a building 
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taller than the tallest known. The 
problem now before America is how 
so to adjust skyscrapers to the life 
of her cities, and the life of her 
cities to skyscrapers, how so to plan 
the buildings and the cities them- 
selves, that the urban populations — 
the large middle and lower classes as 
well as the limited upper, the users 
of the streets as well as the residents 


of the buildings — may best be 
served. That this can be accom- 
plished, the studies of such men 
as Harvey Wiley Corbett and Ar- 
thur C. Holden leave no doubt. But 
it can not be accomplished until 
men build for the public in a way 
that satisfies existing needs, provides 
unexpected advantages, and shows 
consideration for the future. 


City Rain Storm 


By Anperson M. Scruccs 


fie the battlements of stolid stone 

That scorn the ardor of the restless sky, 

Black clouds in silent turbulence are blown, 
And fall upon the buildings dark and high. 


Heavy and ominous, and heavier still 

They slowly grow as night comes back again; 
The air hangs like a sheet of lead until 

A flag mast pricks the first cold drops of rain. 


Down dim, asphaltic ways the rain has won, 

The straggling cars move with a muffled tread, 
And gutters that were gulleys in the sun 

Swell like twin streams by mountain torrents fed. 


And now the thunder and the winds despair. 
The long, sharp scythes of sunlight flash and gleam 
The last dark cloud, and in the filtered air 
Skyscrapers stand like bathers, stark and clean. 
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New Models in Scholars 


By ELIzABETH WINSLOW 


How Different Are the 1931 Products ? 


UNDAMENTALLY, of course, stu- 
Rens have not changed. Re- 

garded as minds, modern 
students would perhaps be indistin- 
guishable from those “disciples of 
the wise” anciently set down in the 
Tract Aboth of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud as of four kinds: sponge, 
strainer, funnel, and sieve, the men- 
tal behavior of all four groups not 
having changed perceptibly through 
the centuries. Sponges, according to 
their nature, still suck up all things, 
giving back what they have received 
in much the same form, only perhaps 
a little cloudier. Funnels still are 
mere passageways; all they admit at 
the one end flows quickly out at the 
other, leaving not a trace behind. 
Strainers, in allowing the wine to 
run through and only the dregs to 
remain, still contrast unfavorably 
with sieves, which keep the flour and 
let the bran blow away. Thus did an 
ancient teacher symbolize the learn- 
ers of all time. 

His homely classification is not in 
the approved pedagogical language 
of the hour, but it is clear enough. 
Clearer perhaps than our I-Q’s and 
such will be to the uninitiate some 
ages hence, for Talmudic metaphors 
have a way of outliving current 


formulas, not to say putting them a 
little to shame. At any rate, this 
kernel of Babylonian wisdom is still 
intelligible, and as applicable as 
when it was spoken. There is not a 
campus in the land at this moment 
but presents to the discerning its 
quota of sponges, funnels, strainers, 
and sieves. 


HANGELESSNESS, however, in 
C fundamental types of student 
mind, does not preclude the possibil- 
ity of change in other directions 
equally fundamental. When we have 
classified the learners, we have in fact 
made their acquaintance not at all. 
And to know modern students with 
any degree of thoroughness, is to dis- 
cover that they not only speak a new 
language and cultivate unfamiliar 
manners, but that in many less ob- 
vious respects as well, they are a com- 
pany almost totally alien to their 
predecessors of even two decades 
ago. Life has moved fast in our time, 
and ten years is almost as a genera- 
tion, with the result that those who 
matriculated in the colleges of the 
country last October were not, as 
students, what their fathers and 
mothers, or even what their youngest 
teachers were. For students have 
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changed as rapidly, as completely 
and as inevitably as our civilization 
has changed. 

To begin with, students have 
changed in their attitude toward 
their own education. The college 
classroom is no longer the proverbial 
sanctuary of learning we have been 
accustomed to think it is. It dare not 

«be. Modern students do not regard 
themselves as in any sense set apart. 
They have not come as those who are 
about to explore a mystery. They do 
not feel peculiarly privileged. Nor 
do they bring any homage of awe 
to their supposedly wiser masters. 


REET modern Freshmen with a 
G twenty-year-old matriculation 
address about the holy ground on 
which they stand and the burning 
bushes they are about to see, and in 
addition to not recognizing the Mo- 
saic allusions, they will not know what 
you are talking about. Moreover, 
they wouldn’t like it if they did. They 
have come to college as naturally as 
they went to camp during preceding 
summers. They are doing exactly 
what other well bred and fairly well 
to do young people are doing, and 
they are quite matter of fact about it. 
Most of them come gladly, many of 
them gratefully, but few if any come 
in that exalted frame of mind in 
which their parents came thirty 
years ago, or would have come, had 
college been their lot. In substitute 
for exaltation, these later sons and 
daughters bring an honest curiosity 
and frank interest in what they are to 
find. Without being irreverent, they 
are quite without reverence, and to 
talk to them about such an attitude 
in the precincts of learning, is to 
speak a language they do not at all 


understand. It may be a pretty 
figure to think of the devotee of 
learning putting the shoes from off 
his feet and entering the portals with 
awe, but pretty or not, it isn’t done 
in 1930. 


ONFIDENCE and _self-assurance 
C have taken the place of humility 
and awe, and not without some rea- 
son. Students come to college today 
surprisingly well informed about 
many things not contained in books. 
They have travelled, some of them 
widely. They have seen much and 
heard about more. They are very 
much at home in the world they live 
in, and have not only more practical 
knowledge and a more varied experi- 
ence than those who teach them had 
at their ages, but more than many of 
them have yet, in certain directions. 

Students are self-sufficient and re- 
sourceful to an astonishing degree. 
Turn them loose in a European city, 
and fear not, nothing will happen 
to them. Put them in a social situ- 
ation baffling enough to a diplomat, 
and watch them turn it into a 
triumph. Let a fire break out on the 
border of the campus with a strong 
bay breeze behind it, and see what 
they will bring to pass in an hour. In 
fifteen minutes they will have or- 
ganized themselves into a military 
unit, men and women working to- 
gether with the precision of drilled 
recruits, operating bucket brigades, 
salvaging professorial treasures, ad- 
ministering first aid, as though they 
had done it every day in the year. 
How do they do it? Let those find 
out who can, admiring the while as 
they must. Modern students are no 
novices, and in matters practical 
they need not our counsels. 
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This store of practical knowledge 
and this ability in the handling of 
concrete problems, very naturally 
reduce a student’s awe in the pres- 
ence of his teachers. He meets them 
frankly and respectfully, but he is not 
easily impressed. He feels neither 
abashed nor inspired. The last thing 
on earth he would want to be is a 
professor, but he is willing to go half 
way to meet those who are called 
such. And since part of being a pro- 
fessor nowadays is to be willing to be 
thus met, there has grown up be- 
tween the modern professor and the 
modern student a give and take rela- 
tionship, which would have been 
mildly shocking twenty years ago. 


_——- are thinner, and more 


easily set aside. Platforms still 
exist as acoustical conveniences, but 
otherwise they have ceased to have 
any meaning with the majority of 
teachers or students. There is of 
course nothing new or modern about 
the idea of the teacher moving his 
chair into the circle of the learners, 
and leading the group as a fellow 


- searcher, not as an authority. Certain 


great teachers of all ages have ex- 
pressed this as the ideal relationship, 
and have achieved it with their own 
students. The difference today is that 
with the ideal still dimly out of sight, 
in some measure all college class- 
rooms have become fraternal in 
spirit, so much so that a student of 
twenty years ago would notice the 
difference at once. 

There are other differences, con- 
siderably more visible to the naked 
eye. Important among them is the 
changed mental content which stu- 
dents bring with them as foundation 
on which to build a liberal education. 
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The large body of practical knowl- 
edge with which they are furnished 
very naturally concerns the world of 
the present. Corresponding to this, 
there is of necessity a large vacuum 
with reference to those bodies of 
knowledge with which most college 
students of a generation ago were at 
least on speaking acquaintance, and 
on which a college education is still 
largely built. Modern students have 
read, of course. All young people 
read. But both in their guided and 
their unguided reading, the present 
student groups have read few books 
not produced in modern times about 
modern life. It is only the exceptional 
student who has ventured any dis- 
tance beyond the limits of his own” 
century. 


ee is more apparent in its de- 
tails, and one body of ancient 
knowledge may serve for illustration 
as well as another. For example, mod- 
ern students, in comparison with 
their predecessors of a generation 
ago, are amazingly ignorant of the - 
Bible. They don’t know whether 
Lazarus belongs in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, and to tell the 
truth, they have a very hazy idea in- 
deed as to who Lazarus was. A cer- 
tain senior, otherwise intelligent, set 
him down as the young man who 
was hanged by the hair of his head 
while he was fleeing from she didn’t 
remember just what. She would have 
known Joseph and David and Moses 
and Esther and a possible two score 
of others, of course, but she would 
have known even these as names to 
be associated with a single hero-tale, 
not as personages in a connected and 
familiar history. Daniel in the lions’ 
den, Jacob’s ladder, Jonah and the 
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whale, certainly; but knowledge al- 
most ceases with the familiar phrases. 
Try to find out exactly why 
there was a ladder, how Daniel got 
into the lions’ den, who Jonah was 
otherwise or how there came to be a 
whale, and discover that these are 
dark mysteries mostly unrevealed to 
students of the present. Samson was 
a strong man; he had a sweetheart 
who cut off his hair, but that is about 
all for him. Not one in ten appar- 
ently has ever heard of Samson and 
the gates of Gaza, or can quote the 
riddle of the lion’s carcass. Job is re- 
duced to an adjective. He was pa- 
tient, but what the great argument 
was about, or how it all ended, it 
would be safer not to inquire. With 
the less familiar names, it is even 
rougher going. Enoch and Nimrod 
and Naaman and Ahasuerus, or some 
half a hundred others that the aver- 
age Sunday School child of a genera- 
tion ago would have known, are 
something less than mere names to 
the majority. The prize exhibit in a 
certain college class of late was the 
failure to identify Judas Iscariot, a 
slip which caused the student not the 
slightest embarrassment. The pro- 
fessorial incredulity which challenged 
the dark night of her ignorance was 
incomprehensible to her. What was 
all the fuss about? 


HEN it comes to handling the 

Bible as a book, modern stu- 
dents are even more helpless. They 
can find Matthew or Exodus or pos- 
sibly First Corinthians by dint of 
much fumbling, but it is a case of 
trial and error largely. The Bible does 
not come open in the middle of its 
own accord when they look for the 
Psalms, possibly not at the end when 
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they look for Revelation; and as for 
Zephaniah or Jude, their relative 
geography is an absolute blank. Not 
that this lack of familiarity is of any 
importance in and of itself. It may 
not be, but it serves to make con- 
crete a difference of training and 
background which demands to be 
taken into account by the modern 
teacher. There has always been ig- 
norance of the Bible, of course, but 
even twenty years ago it did not 
prevail among sons and daughters of 
the cultured to the extent that it 
does today. 


O THOSE who were the inheritors 
Tor the earlier training and back- 
ground, it would seem strange to 
come upon familiar phrases, such as 
the daughters of music, the wheel 
broken at the cistern, the wings of 
the morning, the widow’s cruse, ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver, in 
English poetry or elsewhere, and 
have these familiar phrases bring no 
associations of mood, no context, no 
atmosphere. It would seem that one 
were cheated of something valuable. 
If so, a number of aspirants for hon- 
ors in English are thus cheated at 
present, for it is the unusual student 
only who is at home with Biblical 
phraseology. One student in a class of 
forty chose on one occasion to exam- 
ine a certain poet’s use of the Bible. 
Her work was so thorough-going as to 
call forth comment, which in turn led 
to the explanation that she had 
grown up in a family which still held 
to the custom of family prayers, and 
that she had heard a portion of the 
Bible read aloud daily throughout 
her childhood. Had she ever read it 
for herself? Certainly not. But she 
confessed, somewhat apologetically, 
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that she had liked the sound of it. 
The words were beautiful. Inciden- 
tally, of course she knew all about 
Deuteronomy and Saul, to the mild 
wonderment of her classmates. She 
was one in forty. 

With the classics it is the same 
story. There is knowledge of a few 
major figures; uncertainty, confu- 
sion, and blank ignorance concerning 
the remainder. The fragmentary 
knowledge which exists has survived 
from nursery versions, more or less 
truncated, or has been hastily 
gleaned from the notes in the back of 
the book. It has not sprung full 
grown and unforgettably alive from 
the pages of Homer. Worse still, it 
may even have come via the doubtful 
path of modern advertising, to which 
nothing is sacred. Atlas for stability, 
the winged sandals for speed, Venus 
for her silhouette; for devious indeed 
are the modern roads to Greece and 
Rome, if by chance they lead there at 
all. Usually they do not. 


OREOVER, to modern students 
the ancient world is all flat 
country, and a thousand years are 
truly as one day. As a result, confu- 
sions abound, both for entertainment 
and mild despair. If you do not wish 
to be told that the Amazons are a 
colored race living in South America, 
that the slaying of Goliath was one of 
the labors of Hercules, that Pisgah 
was the island of Venus, and unnum- 
bered other heresies too terrible for 
utterance, ask no questions which 
leave the safe ground of the Twen- 
tieth Century. It is a risk to make 
any assumptions at all regarding the 
world of knowledge cultivated people 
took for granted a generation ago. 
Least of all, is this the fault of the 
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students. In their accustomed lan- 
guage, they have never had these 
things, meaning that they have never 
been required to learn them in 
school. How does one know what one 
has never had, is their puzzled query. 
We may as well accept the fact, and 
fill in the gaps as we may. Only let it 
be hastily. Otherwise, the teachers of 
the very near future will never have 
had the Patriarchs or the Nine 
Worthies either, and what will hap- 
pen to the teaching of literature then, 
it is ominous to contemplate. Except 
that by that time the world may be 
headed hopefully toward another 
Renaissance. 


ODERN students are different, 
M also, in that they are less at 
home in the world of speculation than 
their predecessors of another herit- 
age. They demand that things be put 
very concretely. It is not enough to 
give them the end of a golden string. 
They want the whole ball, unwound « 
in their sight, and then wound up 
again, to show that it is the same 
ball. Confucius, transplanted to a 
modern college classroom, might find 
himself very unpopular if he at- 
tempted to practise his own pro- 
nouncement, “If after being shown 
one corner of a subject, a man can not 
go on to discover the other three, I 
do not repeat the lesson.” He might 
find himself repeating a good many 
lessons, or else he would be look- 
ing for another professorship, come 
springtime. His students would be 
summoned to their respective deans 
in flocks, and by that token would 
Confucius be known to all the quad- 
rangles as a flat failure. His method 
may be the best method of the best 
teachers in all ages, but it simply 
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does not work with modern students, 
take them as they come. Show them 
one corner of a subject only, and they 
will be miserable. The other three 
corners might as well be non-existent. 
Show them two corners or three and 
they will still be miserable. Give 
them all four corners, and they will 
take them down rapidly in their 
notebooks, learn them verbatim, and 
triumphantly return the whole 
rectangle of truth to you at examina- 
tion time. So much so that you will 
recognize the sound of your own 
voice, and go forth to sombre 
thoughts. One might conceivably 
wish to have a talk with Confucius 
at almost any time, but during ex- 
amination week it would be a satis- 
faction untold. 


T Isn’t that modern students are 
I literal minded. Far from it. They 
sare rather eye and ear minded and 
with good reason. For the seventeen 
or eighteen years they have been liv- 
ing they have been accustomed to 
think objectively. Most of their train- 
ing has been of the objective sort, and 
‘the uncharted world of abstractions 
is accordingly a strange and uncom- 
fortable place. In such a_ world 
nothing checks with their previous 
training and experience. They have 
been taught that two and two make 
four (as two and two very often do 
not), and they want to see the col- 
umns add up. They want to know ex- 
actly where they are going, and what 
they are going to find when they get 
there. The idea of knowledge for its 
own sake is far stranger than it would 
have been a few decades ago. Instead, 
what is the good of this or that body 
of knowledge? What can I do with it 
after I get it? 


“I can’t see Philosophy,” a 
thoughtful student burst out. “It’s 
all guesswork. What’s the good of it? 
I don’t think we should be required 
to waste a whole semester on it.” 
To her surprise I agreed with her. 
But her satisfaction was short-lived, 
for I added that the requirement was 
possibly too short. 

“Oh!” she said, and went away 
mystified. Her bewilderment was 
very real, and very understandable. 
Doubtless it would have taken much 
longer than a semester for Philosophy 
to make any connection with reality 
as she knew it, for hers was an objec- 
tive world. Modern students respect 
knowledge which will show them the 
how or the why of arything, and they 
will follow directions explicitly. By 
this path they have already achieved 
results and they have faith in the 
method. In the practical world they 
know, one follows directions and the 
engine goes. One buys and one 
possesses. No wonder they regard the 
wisdom of the ages as a commodity, 
to be exchanged for bread; or as they 
put it, for a job. 


HEY are afraid of uncertainty. 

Put several theories before them, 
and they will ask you to star the one 
which you believe. They don’t wish 
the responsibility of a choice. For 
radical as they are said to be in their 
conduct (and that has been much 
exaggerated), they are singularly 
conservative in their thinking. They 
want something to hang to, and who 
will deny that they need it? The 
whole of their brief lives has been 
lived in a period particularly baffling 
and chaotic; all the more baffling no 
doubt because they have known 
many of their elders to be as unsure 
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as themselves. Maybe more so, if 
the truth were told, for the world of 
those under twenty has at least al- 
ways been the same, chaos that it is; 
whereas the world of anyone old 
enough to vote before 1914, vanished 
overnight. But that is another story. 
Let 1914 come into the present ac- 
count only as a date. For in remark- 
ing upon the changed attitudes and 
equipment of these younger stu- 
dents, it is well to remember how 
surprisingly young they really are. 
Using 1914 or even 1918 merely as 
dates, ask any group of college stu- 
dents what they remember of the 
war, and let the triviality of their 
answers reveal how fast the years 
have sped. “‘We had vacation Armi- 
stice Day,” someone will probably 
tell you; or “I saw a parade at 
night,” or “The sugar was in little 
envelopes.” It seems incredible, until 
we do a little counting and discover 
that present-day Freshmen were 
hardly born in 1914. They were still 
in rompers in 1918. Seniors of 1930 
at best were in the third grade. The 
war, which for us closed one great era 
and began another, for modern col- 
lege students resolves itself into a 
great noise and a few dim memories 
at a nursery window. That is to be 
young indeed. 


N° WONDER students seem 
changed. They are the product 
of change. All their lives they have 


* lived in a choas of warring standards. 


Moreover, the whole accent of men’s 
thought to an unasual degree has 
been on things external and imme- 
diate. We have all talked in terms of 
speed, size, bulk, mechanism, during 
these last years, until it would be 
strange indeed if the surfaces of life 
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did not appear disproportionately 
important. Even in our literature 
there has been little escape from hard 
actuality. Always it has been sur- 
faces, minutiz, things. 

In view of all this, what youth in its 
secret heart is asking of the culture 
offered, youth alone knows. It is 
hardly in order for us whose adjust- 
ments were necessarily different be- 
cause our day of coming of age was 
different, to be too sure of our an- 
swers where this new generation of 
inquirers is concerned. But from such 
signs as are apparent, it would seem 
that they have very little if any in- 
terest in a culture of the ivory tower 
variety. The contemplative life has 
gone out of fashion, and we do but 
waste our eloquence when we at- 
tempt to restore it to favor. The 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, in 
their ancient philosophical dress are 
not in vogue this season, nor likely 
to be for some lustrums to come. 
Deference and receptivity have given 
place to less flattering attitudes. 
Youth, living at high speed and with 
Elizabethan intensity, is in no mood 
to sit at the feet of its elders and say, 
“Tell us all.” - 


[gee it may well be doubted 
whether youth has ever been in 
such a mood, save in pleasant fables. 
For in the realm of once upon a time 
we read that a certain father had five 
sons whom he would prepare for life. 
It was very simple in those days. He 
sent them (and in the story they 
went with all willingness) to a 
teacher in whom all wisdom dwelt. 
What the teacher had learned by 
rote he duly imparted to the five 
sons, until presently they too were 
the repositories of all wisdom. They 
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were prepared for life. So success- 
fully had the task been performed, 
that this precious legacy was set 
down in a book for other men’s sons 
to con throughout succeeding ages. 
Such was the origin of the great 
Panchatantra, another ancient book 
of which possibly not one modern 
student in fifty could name one item 
of the content. 

If it be progress to expect prepara- 
tion for life to come by no such 
simple methods, then we have pro- 
gressed. In lieu of sealed packages 
of wisdom so conveniently transfer- 
able and possessed of magic poten- 
cies, we talk much (and sometimes 
foolishly) of countless new methods, 
bright and shining, and intensely 
practical, which we have busied 
ourselves exceedingly to devise. And 
as we talk, most of us know that 
before these ingenious inventions 
have been so much as mastered, they 
will have begun to go gray about the 
edges, and to appear a little absurd. 
For methods in this ancient calling 
are of frail duration. Any method is 
good which can bridge the gap be- 
tween the Then and the Now, and 
make vital for any new generation 
the sense of continuity in all human 
experience. And the best method of 
all is that one which cannot be used a 
second time, because it belongs to one 
moment and one mood and one stu- 


dent group and will never fit another. 
Perhaps there is some magic in the 
process after all. 

At any rate, the calling has its 
high moments now and then, stu- 
dents themselves being the reason 
why. “Disciples of the wise,” as the 
Talmudic writer was pleased to call 
them, may indeed be of four kinds; 
but if he will forgive the impertinence 
of a Twentieth Century amendment 
to his classification, it is that they 
are also of five, and were even in his 
day. Sponges, funnels, strainers, and 
sieves, to be sure, but sieves are a 
poor ultimate. Sifting may be good 
enough in its way, and in things of 
the mind it amounts to one of the 
fine arts, difficult of mastery; but 
sifting is a poor figure to suggest the 
best that youth can do with the 
wisdom of the ages. For when the 
flour is ready to be sifted, the stalk 
has been long dead. Modern meta- 
phors being feeble in comparison 
with Babylonian, let none be at- 
tempted, but suffice it to say that 
those who justify the existence of all 
colleges, ancient and modern, are 
those to whom knowledge is a seed 
planted, not a harvest reaped; a 
beginning, not an end. Ask any 
modern college teacher whether there 
be not a few such in any company 
of these strangely different “disciples 
of the wise,” New Style. 
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Donn Byrne’s Ireland 





By Tuurston MACAULEY 


book on Donn Byrne’s Ireland, 
a small volume of not too many 
pages to be slipped into one’s pocket. 
Mind you, not a guidebook — de- 
testable word! — although it might 
serve a useful purpose by steering a 
course for those to follow after him 
who held that land so dear. I should 
not hesitate to make it clear that he 
who went in search of the Ireland of 
“Donn Byrne would have no difficulty 
in finding it. For me, at least, his 
books made my first visit all the 
more poignant, and I am sure the 
reading of them did much to heighten 
my appreciation of the country, en- 
abling me to see through his sensitive 
Gaelic eye, ever sensitive to beauty, 
things to which my own, accustomed 
to a prosaic modern world, might 
have been blind. 

Such a dissertation had better 
begin with Dublin, and in all the 
Irish capital you could have a no 
more fitting starting point than the 
back room of Davey Byrne’s public 
house at No. 21, Duke Street. Liam 
O'Flaherty, in his ironically titled 
A Tourist’s Guide to Ireland, says 
“there is no darker stain on our 
national honour than our public 
houses,” but quickly clears Mr. 


Site day I should like to write a 


Byrne’s excellent house of any possi- 
ble blame in this connection: “‘ There 


is a house where one may find good 
company and good liquor at any 
hour of the day or night, and a good 
host into the bargain.” 


F you stay at the Shelbourne on 
St. Stephen’s Green, Davey 
Byrne’s is within easy reach, up 
Duke Lane and through a winding 
whitewashed passage right into the 
little back room, long a favorite 
haunt of Irish /iterati. For his Stories 
of Old Ireland Sir William Orpen 
drew a sketch, “My Brother and 
Myself Have A Pint In Davey 
Byrne’s” and Davey Byrne asked 
the artist for the original of it. It had 
already been given away, however, 
but Orpen sent him a proof, together 
with a copy specially drawn, both 
now framed and hung on the wall. 
Davey Byrne’s is to be found in 
O'Malley of Shanganagh and other 
Donn Byrne tales under the name of 
Davey Burn’s, for he, too, was fond 
of the back room and often met his 
friends there after he had been to the 
races at Leopardstown or The Cur- 
ragh or when the Horse Show was on 
at Ballsbridge. There is no connec- 
tion that I know of, beyond the com- 
mon name, between publican and 
author. 
Across St. Stephen’s Green, on the 
opposite side from Davey Byrne’s, 
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are the buildings of the National 
University where Donn Byrne took 
a master’s degree and won for himself 
the title of lightweight boxing cham- 
pion of the University. Life for a 
young Dublin University student 
then was much the same as that of 
which Charles Lever wrote in Charles 
O’Malley, an Irish novel especially 
beloved by Donn Byrne and one 
which should be read by all who are 
interested in the literature from 
which he sprang. You can go down 
the quays along the gray waters of 
the Liffey, “where the bookstalls are 
as numerous as in Paris”: there he 
would browse for hours on end 
among dusty volumes concerning 
the old days in Ireland which he 
sought to recreate in his own. 


B” it is the Irish countryside, 
rather than the towns, that Donn 
Byrne has sung the praises of, not the 
least of which is that about Dublin: 


Southward of the city is loveliest Ireland, 
Rathfarnham, Milltown, and the singing 
Dodder, the blue peaks of the Sugar Loaves, 
Two-Rock and Three-Rock Mountains, and 
there are little lakes in the hills. Further 
south still are Avoca, where the waters meet, 
and Glendalough of the early Christian 
churches, the blue gorges of the Wicklow 
Hills. Because Killarney is near Cork, which 
is near London, and the Giant’s Causeway is 
near Belfast, which is near Edinburgh, they 
are extolled as the beauties of Ireland — but 
tourists are always an unseeing folk. 


This is from O'Malley of Shanga- 
nagh, a story that surpasses jewels. 
When Donn Byrne forsook America, 
where he had made a name for him- 
self with Messer Marco Polo and The 
Wind Bloweth, he lived for some 
months in an old Georgian house in 
that lovely country just outside 
Dublin. I rode to Donnybrook atop 


a rollicking Dublin tram — not un- 
like riding on an elephant’s back — 
then walked the rest of the way to 
Montrose along the Stillorgan road. 
The woman at the lodgekeeper’s 
house beside the big -gate remem- 
bered Donn Byrne well: “Sure and it 
was for the racin’ season he was 
here,” she said when she showed me 
about. No description of the place I 
might possibly give could touch that 
in O'Malley of Shanganagh — for 
Montrose is Shanganagh — so I had 
better remain silent. Across the road 
from Montrose there is a convent 
which I felt certain must have been 
the inspiration for that tragic book 
and perhaps among the nuns he saw 
there his Sister Ursula. 


HERE were exciting days — and 
T nights — while Donn Byrne was 
at Montrose, for that was in 1922-23 
during the “trouble.” Nevertheless, 
he was not in the least deterred from 
writing his “book of Ireland for 
Irishmen” — Hangman’s House. The 
fact that “much of it was written at 
night behind iron shutters, and many 
a sentence has been interrupted by 
the roar of land armies and the rattle 
of machine-guns” probably accounts 
for the under-current of Irish rebel- 
lion running through it. I like this 
narrative especially, however — and 
I think all sportsmen agree — for its 
fine descriptions of the race and the 
hunt. Here as in 4 Party of Baccarat, 
his latest posthumously published 
book, you see him in excellent mettle, 
capable of doing his best with those 
things, such as horseracing, prize- 
fighting, and gambling, that he de- 
lighted in most of all. 
He lived, too, for a time at another 
place near Dublin, Greythorn on 
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Glenageary Hill, with the blue Wick- 
low Mountains in the background 
and overlooking Kingstown (Dun 
Laoghaire) where the Holyhead boats 
arrive and Dublin Bay. Here he wrote 
his Blind Raftery, of Connaught, the 
west country, and Galway, City of 
the Tribes — “the drowsiest, most 
magical, most Irish of towns.” 


RELAND is so small that you can 
I cross from east to west in but a 
few hours, and the journey from 
Dublin to Galway, whether by road 
or rail, is one well worth taking. 
Some, however, prefer first to set 
foot on Irish soil on the rugged west 
coast, taking a ship that puts in at 
the old port of Galway, where still 
lingers a flavor of the days of trading 
with Spain. This blend of two ro- 
mantic countries is admirably pic- 
tured in the tale of the blind harper, 
Raftery, and Hilaria, the Spanish 
woman. 

You may try, as I have tried, to 
find Destiny Bay on your map of 
Ireland, but you will try in vain. No; 
that Ulster cranny to which “it is 
good for body and soul to wander 
back” is not down in black and 
white, but that is no reason for 
thinking it doesn’t exist. It does, and 
Donn Byrne has given it life, form, 
and color in his fine book of stories 
which appeared after his death under 
the title of Destiny Bay: 


There are in all, I should say, thirty square 
miles of the district of Destiny Bay, but so far 
from everywhere is it, so little is there of 
trade there, that except for the gypsies, it is 
the most unfrequented spot in all Ireland. 
And yet no place in Ireland is so beautiful, no 
place in Ireland so strange. 


_Near the house is Ballyfale, small 
village of ten houses, of which seven 


are licensed to sell beer and spirits, 
“for the road between Derry and the 
Highlands of Donegal is a long road 
and a droughty one.” This is the 
Ulster that Donn Byrne knew as a 
boy, although he was not called by 
that name then, but Brian O’Beirne. 


1s mother and sister now live at 
H Ballymascanlon in County 
Louth, just over the Armagh border. 
“My family has been at the foot of 
the Slievegullion Mountain for as far 
back as Irish records go,” Donn 
Byrne said. “Indeed, much of the 
surrounding territory is still in the 
hands of uncles and cousins. . . .” 
He grew up in Armagh — where his 
family returned from New York soon 
after he was born — for a long time 
the political as well as the ecclesias- 
tical capital of Ireland. St. Patrick 
founded the town of Armagh and 
there are numerous relics of the olden 
days in the Protestant Cathedral, 
which stands on the supposed site of 
St. Patrick’s first church. Brian Boru, 
High King of Ireland, was buried 
there after the battle with the Danes 
in 1014. Navan Fort, the ancient 
Emania, with its memories of still 
earlier kingships, is but two miles 
from Armagh: founded 300 years 
B.C. by Queen Macha, the Kings 
of Ulster held court there for cen- 
turies. Thus, when you consider 
these strong influences that were 
about him as a youth, it is, indeed, 
not surprising that Donn Byrne 
should, in his writings, have been so 
deeply concerned with Gaelic lore 
and tradition. 

“Antrim will ever color my own 
writing,” he wrote in his tale of 
Marco Polo, told by old Malachi 
Campbell of the Long Glen: “all 
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these words he spoke, were native, 
had the same tang as the turf smoke, 
the Gaelic quality that is in dark 
lakes on mountain summits, in 
plovers’ nests amid the heather. . . . 
And to remember them now in New 
York, to see him . . .” Venice and 
the East through eyes of the Gael. 
Here I would digress this once, if I 
may, to tell you of the pleasure that 
was minerecently when passing down 
a narrow, twisting street in old 
Venice, suddenly to come upon a 
little bookstall displaying all the 
familiar Irish tales done into Italian. 
But especially was I delighted when 
the bookseller told me the Venetians 
enjoyed Messer Marco Polo most of 
all. Better tribute that, than any 
reviewer's sugary words of praise, 
however well meant. 


IN Larne — “where some swine 
named a hamlet Waterloo” — 
begin the Nine Glens of Antrim. 
Near Cushendall is Ossian’s grave, 
and to the north is Cushendun, once 
the home of the beloved poet Moira 
O’Neill. There also, from his four- 
teenth year, Donn Byrne spent 
many days with Miss Ada McNeill, 
who was helping to organize the 
Feiseanna among talented youth of 
the Glens. The American born, but 
none the less Irish for it, boy aroused 
the envy of the local competitors by 
winning many prizes in the festivals. 

Cushendun and the Glens of 
Antrim are the Ulster background of 
The Wind Bloweth, which of all his 
books is the one I like best to remem- 
ber him by. Wee Shane Campbell, 
you may recall, is given a day off 
from school at Cushendun on his 
fourteenth birthday, when he climbs 
to the top of Slievenambanderg to 


see the miracle of Dancing Town, 
that is called Fiddlers’ Green, mir- 
rored in the air high above the Moyle: 
“Aye, Fiddlers’ Green! Where is it, 
and how do you get there? The sailor- 
men would give all their years to 
know.” From that moment Shane 
knew he would go to sea, and while 
he wanders the world over he never 
sees his Dancing Town again, al- 
though once or twice he thinks he has 
raised it on the horizon. A great and 
absorbing story told with all the 
Celtic magic that flowed from Donn 
Byrne’s pen. 

“Come back to where you were 
born, and rest, and get strength. 

. This is a deep thing. 

Shane Campbell feels that clear call 
across the world, as did Donn Byrne 
himself out in America: “though I 
was born in New York, and lived 
there in my twenties, yet Ireland is 
my home. I have and always will 
have, please God, a roof-tree there.” 
He went back then to write his 
Hangman’s House “in the middle of 
the flames that were burning the 
country I knew and loved.” 


© ME, one of the tragedies of 
"h iees Byrne’s all too short life is 
that only three days after his return, 
as its proud owner (“I’m so glad to 
— a few feet of Irish earth to call 
my own”), to Coolmain Castle, 
which ‘had already been rented for 
two happy summers, he met his un- 
timely end. When I was there more 
than a year later, the road near 
Coolmain where his car plunged into 
Courtmacsherry Bay was still un- 
protected: the sea wall, worn away 
at that spot by the incessant pound- 
ing of the Atlantic, had even then 
not been restored. In fact I learned 
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there had subsequently been several 
more accidents at the same place, 
although fortunately without fatal- 
ities. 

I have said elsewhere that I 
heartily agreed with The Outlook’s 
comment upon his death: “One feels 
that he had his best work yet to do.” 
His last book, Field of Honor, written 
mostly at Coolmain, convinced me of 
that, as did his plans for other books, 
which, alas, will never now be writ- 
ten. Nor could he have found a better 
place in which to write them than 
Coolmain, as rich in romantic tradi- 
tion and historical association as the 
Armagh of his youth. The poet 
Spenser. lived much in Cork, writing 
The Faerie Queen at Kilcolman Cas- 
tle, near Buttevant, a name remi- 
niscent of Norman days, taken from 
the battle cry of the Barrymores — 
Boutez-en-avant! push forward! On 
the coast are Youghal, and Myrtle 
Grove, Sir Walter Raleigh’s home 
when Mayor of that city. Tennyson 
wrote part of The Princess in the 


vicinity of Ross Castle, on the Ken- 
mare Road from Killarney. Happily, 
Donn Byrne’s family still lives on at 
Coolmain and I hope may continue 
to do so for many a year to come. 

My own pilgrimage ended in the 
Rathclarin churchyard, near Cool- 
main, where a Celtic cross, inscribed 
in both Gaelic and English, “I am in 
my sleeping and don’t waken me,” 
marks the resting place of Donn 
Byrne. It is high on the top of a hill, 
in the most peaceful Irish country- 
side imaginable, where the sweet 
tang of the peat smoke blends har- 
moniously with the salt breeze blown 
in from the open sea. As I went down 
the hillside I hummed to myself The 
Bard of Armagh, Donn Byrne’s 
favorite Irish song, the last stanza of 
which runs thus: 


Although I have travelled this wide world 
all over, 
Yet Erin’s my home and a parent to me, 
Then on, let the ground that my ould bones 
shall cover, 
Be cut from the soil that is trod by the free. 
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The Divine Right of Newspapers 


By Lupton A. WILKINSON 


Do Crime Stories Encourage Crime? 


HE press of the United States 

| inevitably suffers from the 

most cancerous of maladies 

that can affect a public agency — 
immunity from criticism. 

Newspapers have made almost a 
fetish of their duty to serve as the 
forum for every type of attack, 
responsible and irresponsible, on 
groups, theories, individuals, meth- 
ods, everything and everybody in 
our national political, economic and 
social life. To call a derogatory 
name, to assert a weakness or a sin 
(within the law of libel) is, for the de- 
tractor, to leap to the sweet reful- 
gence of a headline. 

But the great press itself, the elder 
brother of the movie and the radio 
(either of which may find itself pil- 
loried in four-deck news displays 
on the indictment of no heavier 
a thinker than Canon Chase), 

serenely to whatever destiny 
Journalistic fashion may impel it, 
uncastigated, unchastened, uncriti- 
cized, too often glamorously self- 
comforted with the soft reflections 
of an eager adulation. The business 
man trembles lest he arouse the 
wrath of a medium that can make 
his efforts toward a fortune assume 
the guise of barely legalized rob- 


bery. The creator in any form of art, 
if he be not independent to the point 
of starvation, must court approval. 
The politician, with that habitual 
cowardice induced by long and ob- 
sequious endeavor to over-balance 
the mob mind to his profit, kowtows 
to the press both openly and in his 
timorous heart. The home town 
newspaper means more to a legisla- 
tor even than the party boss, and 
the boss himself understands and 
tolerates that rival obeisance. 


HIS sacrosanctity of the press is 
Lo a light matter. It is of grave 
importance. Without being suspected 
of soliciting money from Amtorg, 
it is permissible to take as a premise 
that all is not yet perfection in the 
United States, a country which many 
love well enough to wish it even bet- 
ter than it is. We have not yet 
achieved the millennium in divers 
matters affecting the common good, 
and there are tendencies, recogniza- 
ble and clear, which in the past 
wrought destruction to other na- 
tions and to other majestic flower- 
ings of civilization — civilization be- 
ing the concerted accomplishment of 
organized men to make life more 
happily livable. 
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Whether the press is contributing 
to a solution of Twentieth Century 
problems in the United States, 
whether its influence is mitigating 
or aggravating the social cankers 
which tend to deteriorate a nation, 
has come to be a surmise virtually 
within the definition of /ése majesté. 
The magnificent idealism of John 
Milton and the rallying of intellec- 
tual minds to save the printing press 
from domination by selfish temporal 
rulers, have given to the uttered 
word, in black and white, a legally 
unassailable status and a glamour in 
the affections of the people, which 
have contributed vastly toward free- 
dom, but which carry with them the 
corollary dangers of all invested 
power. We fear kings, we fear money, 
we fear all visible and weighable 
oppressions. Too often we forget 
that we are made and destroyed by 
intangibles. 


F™ more than a year now the 
most exhaustive study yet made 
of the influence of a medium of ex- 
pression on crime has lain in the gen- 
tle and innocuous entombment con- 
ferred on it by publication in The 
Fournal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology. The treatise, summing up 
two years of research and analysis, 
bears the treasonable title, Crime and 
the Press, and is from the pen of Dr. 
Joseph L. Holmes, of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The history of this paper is sig- 
nificant. In 1926 Dr. Holmes was re- 
tained by a Crime Commission of 
weight and standing to study the re- 
lation of various media of expression 
to the prevalence of crime in the 
United States. His findings, after 


two years of inquiry, must have 
afforded an incurable shock to his 
employers. In the first place, he 
brought in a definite verdict of “Not 
Guilty” for the movies, which are 
a notoriously convenient goat in 
the conclusions of the seekers after 
the cause of all evil. This scientific 
departure from the stock solution of 
loose thinkers was in itself a tragedy. 
How convenient it would have been 
to have cried, “Ah, the movies!” 
Nobody would have really cared 
except Will Hays, and he seems too 
competent to need sympathy or 
worry about criticism. But Dr. 
Holmes was not content with clear- 
ing the movies. He forsook all deco- 
rum. He documented a thorough 
analysis of the increasing devotion 
of the press to detailing the tech- 
nique of crime and the grandiose 
emotional ecstasies of criminals. 
Then.to the embarrassing figures he 
appended a scientist’s evaluation of 
the power of suggestion‘ as, incite- 
ment to human action. The Crime 
Commission paid him off, and con- 
signed his report to oblivion. 


r. Hoimes prefaced his seditious 
D findings by recitals of various 
“crime epidemics” in history, no- 
tably the series of mutilations of wo- 
men which followed the original 
“Jack the Ripper” case in London in 
1888, and the world-wide popularity 
of acid-throwing which succeeded 
the revengeful invention of a certain 
widow of Gras, in 1870. Modern 
swift repetitions of crime in definite 
classifications, such as the torch 
murders of New York and New Jer- 
sey, are also adduced. The author 
cites Lombroso, Tarde, Corre, Bon- 
ger and other criminologists (what 
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brave men there used to be!) as of 
the opinion that the newspapers 
furnish both inspiration and in- 
struction leading to such type repe- 
titions in crime. 

“A great many of the most in- 
famous sexual crimes,” Dr. Holmes 
quotes from Aschaffenburg’s Crime 
and its Repression, “are committed 
by epileptics in abnormal states. The 
ideas of the man in his normal state, 
however, play a part when he is in 
an abnormal condition; thus, his 
remembrance of newspaper descrip- 
tion of dismembered corpses, ripped 
open bodies, arson and murder, may 
turn the confused destructive fury 
of the epileptic into dangerous chan- 
nels.” 

“Epidemics of crime follow the 
line of the telegraph,” says Tarde. 


r. Hotmes makes two indict- 
D ments of newspaper practice in 
handling crime stories. One is the 
wealth of detail furnished. A metro- 
politan journal “exposes” a poultry 
swindle, with the entire process de- 
scribed and the thought-provoking 
addenda that “not less than $10,- 
000,000 a year has been cleared for 
the past twenty-five years by this 
method.” The same treatment is 
accorded a “Glass Gem Swindle,” a 
“Bogus Bond Robbery,” an “ Insur- 
ance Fraud,” an “Auditor Frame- 
up,” a “Girl Bandit Robs Bank” 
episode. Quotations from the press 
itself instance the numerous imi- 
tators who set out to duplicate the 
terrible crime of Edward Hickman, 
kidnapping and the dismemberment 
of a child’s body. 

The major indictment, of course, 
lies in the notoriety given the crim- 
inal and in his glorification. “Hick- 


man Goes to Gallows, Coolly Meets 
Fate”; “Hickman Plays Jazz Dirge 
and Coolly Waits Death Call”; 
“Going Like a Man”; “Hickman 
demonstrated his fortitude.” “Thus 
the woman who in gayer days was 
beautiful ‘Tommy’ Snyder (Ruth 
Snyder) died—and gamely, too, 
with a prayer on her lips.” “ Brennan 
maintained a superb poise to the mo- 
ment of his death.” “‘Lynch’s only 
display of emotion in his last days 
was when his wife and four-year old 
child visited him yesterday. His last 
words were of them.” 

Sentimentalism of this type, ad 
nauseam, fills an entire chapter of 
the 107-page report. 

When “Ruth and Judd” passed, 
it was “Lovers Go to Lonely Grave.” 
A conservative New York evening 
paper contributed this headline, 
“Deep Religious Fervor is Notable 
Feature of Double Execution.” 


oes the criminal have pres- 
tige?”” Dr. Holmes asks. “Of 
course he does, if he is successful, and 
even often when he is not successful. 
And he owes no small part of it to the 
newspaper. To have one’s picture in 
the newspaper, to have one’s name in 
the headline, to be described as fear- 
less, to be referred to even anony- 
mously as one who perpetrated a 
daring hold-up and got away with a 
huge sum of money, gives one pres- 
tige. Even when the police and pa- 
pers do not know the name of the 
criminal he is not necessarily anony- 
mous, for his associates in great 
number may know who did the 
‘job.’ But what of the criminal who 
gets caught? Does he have prestige? 
Yes, and he has prestige with the 
public in general, for he is described 
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and pictured in every act, especially 
if he shows fearlessness or brag- 
gadocio or skill in defending himself. 
And even if he be sentenced to pay 
the most severe penalty the papers 
will regale readers with a vivid de- 
scription of the courage with which 
he faced death and quote his most 
inconsequential words.” 


NE of the most disturbing fea- 
O tures of Dr. Holmes’s study is 
the surprising fact that the much- 
despised tabloids can not be charged 
with the burden of guilt in the news 
exploitation of crime. Their mush- 
room growth to great circulations 
may have spurred their competitors, 
but the most “conservative” of 
our journals profited with exemplary 
thoroughness by the lesson in pan- 
dering. During a test month, Novem- 
ber 8 to December 8, 1926, The 
Graphic devoted 6,837.50 inches to 
crime, The Mirror 8,130.25 inches 
and The Daily News 10,397.50 inches. 
The World (morning) exceeded all of 
these (and Mr. Hearst’s Evening 
Journal) by printing 10,829.75 inches 
of crime items, and The Times led 
the list of New York dailies with 
11,498.25 inches. In number of 
items the record read: Mirror, 380; 
World, 392; Graphic, 421; Times, 
461; Daily News, 586. Allowance 
for the size of the papers gives little 
comfort to faith in our elder pillars 
of journalism. A daily average of 
14.10 per cent of news space was de- 
voted by The Mirror to crime; 16.2 
by The Graphic; 18.9 by The Daily 
News. The World and The Times 
were well up in the list with 12.64 
and 15.64 per cent respectively, 
The Herald Tribune little better with 
11.06. During the month (and Dr. 


Holmes states that the actual swing 
of crime is at its lowest during No- 
vember) the twelve daily papers in 
New York printed 4,712 crime items, 
comprising 89,622 inches, 4,481,100 
words, enough to fill six printed 
books of three hundred pages each. 
The plea that newspapers must print 
what happens is wiped out by the 
further fact that crime news does not 
shrink with crime volume; if there 
are no big crimes, little ones can 
be made to look big; if there is a 
scarcity, those that occur are ex- 
patiated upon and dilated. 


r. Hotmes’s careful exposition of 
the sentimentalism and the fi- 
delity to detail with which all the 
papers treat their crime news makes 
the figures as to volume impressive 
and significant. The facts, indeed, 
speak in a fashion so upsetting to the 
equanimity of a self-satisfied press 
that one does not wonder that only 
III judges, prosecuting attorneys, 
chiefs of police and others charged 
with law enforcement cared to reply 
to the questionnaire the Columbia 
professor mailed to 616, asking their 
opinion on the contribution of the 
newspapers to the stimulation of 
crime. 

“An analysis of the replies,” Dr. 
Holmes sums up, “shows that in the 
opinion of those officials the news- 
papers are guilty of inciting to 
crime; of aiding criminals in the com- 
mission of crime by furnishing them 
more or less exact information as to 
how to commit crimes; of showing 
criminals how profitable crime is; of 
aiding them in their escape from ap- 
prehension; of thwarting justice by 
“newspaper trials’ and otherwise 
making a travesty of the adminis- 
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tration of the law, of the actual court 
proceedings themselves; of making 
the offender a popular hero, one to 
be emulated; and by omission at 
least, of thwarting whatever deter- 
rent effect there may be in present 
penal methods.” 


1 investigator was impressed by 
the naiveté with which the news- 
a seek far afield for suggestive 
influences on which to blame crime. 
He quotes one editorial gravely sug- 
gesting that scientific inquiry be 
launched to ascertain whether or not 
the weather is a motivating factor. 
Reading lurid fiction and going to 
the movies are consistently held up 
by the press as contributory causes. 

“In The New York World of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1927,” the report relates, 
“there is about one and a half col- 
umns given to a discussion of the case 
of 12-year old Michael Ponkroskov, 
who was under arrest for having shot 
and killed a shopkeeper while trying 
to commit robbery. In connection 
with a discussion of the boy the Su- 
perintendent of the Children’s So- 
ciety Shelter is quoted by The World 
as saying among other things ‘that 
the boy has never done any reading 
except of the most exciting type, 
murder and crime stories and the 
full set of the Nick Carter series.’ 
The writer was requested by the 
presiding Justice of the Children’s 
Court to examine this boy and report 
to the Court his findings. It was 
found that the boy was of average 
intelligence for his age and was not 
backward in school. Coming as he 
did from a home where a foreign 
language was spoken, he had gotten 
his ideas and ideals from reading, and 
the daily reading matter which en- 
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gaged his attention was two of the 
New York papers. On examination, 
after being allowed to make a state- 
ment, it was found that he was fa- 
miliar with the detail of Red Moran’s 
and Gerald Chapman’s exploits as de- 
tailed in the papers for some months 
previously. The writer does not pre- 
sume that there were not perhaps 
other influences that determined this 
boy’s conduct, but of the part that 
the papers played in inciting this 
boy to murder there is little doubt.” 


ECENTLY more than a score of 
R newspaper stories blaming spe- 
cific crimes on the movies were pains- 
takingly investigated and in no in- 
stance was an atom of evidence dis- 
covered to substantiate the published 
accounts. In one case a front page 
headline stated flatly that an eight- 
year old boy who had killed his 
chum had done so while “Playing 
Sheriff in Western Movie Plot.” The 
name of the star whose acting was 
supposed to have inspired the killing 
was given, and the story set forth in 
detail an alleged bandit game and 
the supposedly consequent tragedy. 
Investigation brought to light that 
the boy’s father had left a shot-gun 
lying on a table in a room where 
three children were playing. One of 
the youngsters walked over and 
toyed with it, and it was accidentally 
discharged, with fatal results. No 
bandit game, or any other, was in 
progress. The boy who did the killing 
lived several miles from the nearest 
village and neither he nor his parents 
could recall that he had ever at- 
tended a motion picture. The whole 
contention that motion pictures in- 
spire crime, which has been upset 
by other scientific investigators in 
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addition to Dr. Holmes, is fostered 
by such manufactured dramatic em- 
bellishments and by the readiness 
of the press to display prominently 
the “conclusions” of kill-joys and 
professional reformers. The exist- 
ence of censorship of American mo- 
tion pictures is viewed by newspapers 
with a lack of concern astonishingly 
shortsighted. It is much as if a farmer 
sat on his front porch and calmly 
smoked his pipe while his neighbor’s 
wheat-field burned. The fire has not 
reached his fence and field — yet. 
Meanwhile, the refusal of the mo- 
tion picture news reels to exploit 
criminals and salacious characters 
commands respect as one of the most 
remarkable instances of self-disci- 
pline on the part of any medium of 
expression. 


HIs detailing of crime and scan- 

dal seems at least to have the 
economic justification of increasing 
circulation. Dr. Holmes gives tables 
of circulation figures that show a 
marked correlation between increases 
and the amount of such matter 
printed. The question involved in the 
news treatment of wrongdoing and 
salaciousness is therefore one of 
ethics and community decency. 

Is it not also possible that some of 
the shibboleths of the press, some of 
the taken-for-granted axioms of the 
news writer, are questionable from 
the standpoint of effectiveness? One 
of the dreariest of news practices is 
based on the psychologically sound 
principle that humans are interested 
in rows. The negative story, the at- 
Aack on something, the journalistic 
deification of the , ey ater ob- 
jector to anything and everything, 
has come so to ro the columns of 
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the American press that often the 
substance of the topic at issue is 
wholly omitted, and the narrative 
waxes unintelligible. No matter how 
important any movement or enter- 
prise may be to the community, the 
setting forth of its significance or 
claimed significance, the exposition 
of what it is all about, pales to utter 
unimportance in the newspaper mind 
beside the fact that Dingus Row- 
bottom Jones says that everybody in 
it is a crook and that ic is all non- 
sense, anyhow. Often developments 
of wide general import escape news 
attention altogether unless they are 
blessed by attracting the attention 
of some irresponsible critic. Then 
they are at least mentioned. 


HIS wearisome insistence that 
‘| ieeeaen and detraction 
alone comprise the stuff of news finds 
its flower in the dispatches of the 
Washington correspondents of the 
nation’s larger syndicates and news- 
papers. Nobody wants the observers 
in the Fourth Estate to write in 
praise of all that happens; one asks. 
only that they give an understand- 
able account of events and issues. 
The superficial method of seizing 
on the day’s worst exhibition of 
taste in Congressional debate, or 
the most highly worded bombast 
from the politician who most wants 
to see his name in print, and letting 
those assumed tidbits represent the 
nation’s progress for the day, must 
surely not be the ultimate achieve- 
ment in the fulfillment of journalistic - 
obligation. 

Some day a good psychoanalyst 
will probe the mass mind of the 
Washington correspondents, and hurt 
their feelings terribly. Individually 
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they are among the most charming 
people in an age that could do with a 
good deal more charm than it pos- 
sesses. They are also sharply intelli- 
gent. New York papers have local 
plums for good men who sentimen- 
tally keep their talents in the field 
where they will be least compensated; 
but to the reporter in other Ameri- 
can cities the Washington corre- 
spondent’s berth is the heaven of 
realized ambition. The best man who 
sticks on the paper usually gets to 
Washington. He is good when he 
gets there, and he knows it. 


.———_ process sets in. A 
vast amount of political pre- 
tense, an ocean of petty incompe- 
tency, passes before his keen mental 
eye. He erects and sustains an edifice 
of importance about the acts of the 
men who are from his home State. 
Down in the bottom of his heart, he 
knows that he could contribute a 
good deal more than they do to na- 
tional weal if he had their chance. 
The contemplation of the selfish- 
nesses and littlenesses of political life 
corrodes the beholder. A cynicism, a 
cheap cynicism that is degrading 
journalism, ‘results. The newspaper 
correspondent praises where his pa- 
per policy forces him to do so, and in- 
dulges in an orgy of destructiveness 
concerning all other themes and in- 
dividuals. Some of the “Washington 
Gossip” columns are just old woman- 
ish. I wonder if the psychoanalyst 
would find (horrible revelation) that 
there is, in the correspondents them- 
selves, deep down, an envy of all that 
billion-inched national publicity 
which these men dispense, a feeling 
that perhaps the white light might 
have a fitter subject. 


Superficiality is the besetting sin 
of American newspaperdom. Noth- 
ing is thorough; nothing has depth; 
the sense of dignity which properly 
accords with that inspiring designa- 
tion, the Fourth Estate, is too, too 
seldom found. The best reporter we 
have had in a decade was William 
Bolitho, an Englishman. The best 
foreign correspondent, head and 
shoulders above his fellows, is Walter 
Duranty, born of English and Italian 
parentage and educated at Cam- 
bridge. 


HAT is the answer to all this? 
W Wherein lies the remedy? In 
general, in a habit of self-examination 
by the press, a desertion of the com- 
fortable assumption that newspaper 
writing and newspaper editing are 
finished arts. Something specific? A 
simple economic reform. The to 
notch reporters on a New York daily 
get from $125 to $150 a week. The 
more common salary is $100, $75 or 
even $60. It is not enough, shamefully 
not enough. All too often the men 
with a solid basis of inherent ability 
and capacity for judgment look on 
reporting as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. And they step, out and 
into an income more commensurate 
with first-rate mental effort. The 
ablest of those who remain are the 
most susceptible to cynicism. They 
stay in the business because of some 
quirk of character or because of that 
love of the game which is very real in 
most newspaper men. 

A good mental house-cleaning and 
taking of stock would be of inesti- 
mable value to the American press. 
In the meantime, a decent compen- 
sation for news reporting would 
help. 
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How About a Little Music? 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


NOTED musical educator was 
A addressing a group of New 
York business men at lunch- 
eon. Before starting he handed out a 
large assortment of toy instruments. 
One man got a drum, another a 
whistle, this one a small trumpet, 
that one a harmonica, a tambourine, 
a triangle, and so on. 

As the musical intruments were 
distributed, a terrific din arose. For 
every hard-boiled, adult male in that 
room immediately began to toot and 
bang and whistle and clang as if his 
life depended on making as much 
noise as possible. The noted educa- 
tor, who knows human nature very 
well, allowed the racket to proceed 
for several minutes. Then he raised 
his hand for silence and said, quietly: 
“The next time one of your young- 
sters does that, remember how you 
behaved under the same temptation 
just now.” 

How many people have gone 
through life with the sneaking suspi- 
cion that they might have played 
some musical instrument if they had 
only had a chance? How many have 
tried their hand at something of the 
sort, just “for the fun of it,” only to 
be put off permanently by the stern 
reminder that they would “have to 
practise an hour a day”? 

Has any child ever been shown the 
keyboard of a piano without wanting 





to play on it immediately? What 
about the physical and spiritual 
satisfaction of picking out America 
with one finger? Or following the 
black keys down and up again in 
that silly little tune, Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater? 


T Is not generally realized that 
I those five black keys, that stick 
out so temptingly from the white 
ivory background, represent the five- 
toned scale, one of the oldest pat- 
terns of folk-music all over the world. 
The “natural musician,” who feels 
that he can play “only on the black 
keys” (which, incidentally, is the 
feeling of Irving Berlin, Charles K. 
Harris of After the Ball fame, and 
many other song writers), is uncon- 
sciously following in the footsteps of 
the troubadours, the Scottish min- 
strels, and the Master Singers of 
Nuremburg. When you or your 
parents played Chop Sticks (with 
variations), you were experimenting 
with the two most important chords 
of musical harmony, the tonic and 
the dominant. Even the simple act of 
beating time with the foot, to an in- 
sistent march or waltz tune, indicates 
an instinctive grasp of the two fun- 
damental divisions of rhythm, upon 
which all musical form is based. 

Is it therefore any real exaggera- 
tion to say that practically everyone 
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is a potential musician of some sort? 
Certainly some surprising results 
have been achieved when the raw 
material was caught young and 
properly trained, not by scales and 
finger exercises and hours of dull 
practice, but by the realization that 
music is a game that anybody can 
play, and the insistence that the ele- 
ment of fun be kept uppermost, and 
the element of drudgery be kept out 
altogether. 

If people can not be instrumental- 
ists, they can probably at least sing 
a little. It was quite astonishing, 
when the war days brought the 
craze for community singing, to find 
that almost any group could produce 
reasonably pleasant sounds, if there 
were enough people in it to cover up 
individual shortcomings. It may be 
races also that before the days 
of Prohibition (and since, for that 
matter) the artificial removal of 
inhibitions from any group of four or 
more men invariably resulted in a 
spontaneous outburst of close har- 
mony, with Sweet Adeline generally 
leading all the rest. The logical as- 
sumption is that man, in his natural 
state, freed from self-conscious- 
ness, expresses himself normally in 
song. 


ut, all theorizing, philosophizing 
B and reminiscing aside, just what 
can the average American citizen be 
expected to accomplish in the way of 
making a little music of his own? Let 
us debar the radio and phonograph 
from consideration, even though they 
demand careful adjustment to get 
the best results. Their function is to 
provide musical background (and it 
is a most important one), perhaps 
even a musical stimulus. But they do 


not in any sense represent personal 
performance on the part of the 
owner. 

The old-fashioned player-piano 
was a different matter. For here in- 
dividual ability, taste and intel- 
ligence counted strongly. The per- 
forated roll of paper, sliding over the 
brass bar, made the right notes 
sound, it is true, but the human being 
on the stool could absolutely control 
the speed and loudness in great 
detail, and even create entirely per- 
sonal effects of expression by the 
various ways of pumping at the 
pedals. 

The piano itself, apart from all 
player mechanisms, is by no means 
on its last legs, as some pessimists 
would have us believe. It has taken 
some stiff wallops from the auto- 
mobile, the phonograph, and the 
radio in turn, but it still holds its 
own, and remains the king of musical 
instruments and a definite necessity 
in the cultivated home. 


EACHING methods have changed 
‘iow decidedly, and there are 
more than a few adults who have 
quietly made up their minds to give 
themselves once more the chance 
that they overlooked or threw away 
when they were young. With the old 
bugbear of scales and five-finger ex- 
ercises removed, and a variety of 
practical systems available whereby 
anyone can actually “play pieces” 
after only a few lessons, business and 
professional men and women are 
finding it possible to take an occa- 
sional hour from their work to 
develop a recreational and social 
asset chet they would once have con- 
sidered automatically barred from 
their experience. There are special 
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HOW ABOUT A LITTLE MUSIC? 


schools and teachers of jazz playing 
that concentrate on the building: up 
of simple chords and harmonies “by 
ear,’ ’ which is the natural method of 
all instinctive musicians. 


ERHAPS the most interesting de- 
ae eb of the piano situation 
has been the “class system” of in- 
struction. This is one of the signifi- 
cant effects of modern efficiency upon 
the part of music. Instead of taking a 
teacher’s time to explain the same 
fundamental things to each individ- 
ual pupil separately, the whole thing 
is done in groups, incidentally adding 
the important factors of competition 
and emulation. Whenever an un- 
usual talent is discovered, it can 
easily be set aside for private in- 
struction. The National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, which 
directs all such matters (including 
also the annual celebration of Music 
Week and musical contests of all 
kinds), last year received requests 
from nearly four thousand com- 
munities for information concerning 
class piano instruction. So the good 
old upright isn’t dead yet by any 
means. 

One musical advantage that we 
have today over our parents and 
grandparents is that there are more 
different instruments to choose from. 
It used to be a case of piano or melo- 
deon, with perhaps an occasional 
violin for variety. But now we have 
ukuleles, mandolins, guitars, Irish 
harps, zithers, ’cellos and bass fid- 
dles on the string side, and saxo- 
phones, trumpets, trombones, alto 
horns, melophones, Sousaphones, 
bugles, clarinets and flutes to de- 
velop the wind. (Have you heard the 
latest definition of a piccolo? “It’s 
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an ill wood-wind that nobody blows 
good.”’) 

All of these are now within the 
reach of the average amateur, in- 
dividually or collectively. If he is too 
modest to woo a regular orchestral or 
band instrument, he has his choice of 
a wide variety of playthings that 
hover on the narrow border between 
amusement and art. He can get an 
imitation saxophone or clarinet on 
which he can pick out most of the 
simpler tunes. Or a trombone flute 
in which the notes change rather 
vaguely but by no means unmusic- 
ally, according to the varying length 
of a mere telescopic tube, controlled 
entirely by hand. There are also the 
tin penny whistle, and the mournful 
ocharina, or “sweet potato,” either 
of which a persistent experimenter 
can soon have literally at his finger- 
tips. 


HE ideal starting point for those 

who wish to blow their own is the 
conventional harmonica or mouth 
organ, now available in a great vari- 
ety of types and sizes, from a minia- 
ture toy to a really expressive musi- 
cal instrument. Harmonica bands 
are already common in schools and 
clubs, and many a youngster who 
started breathing in and out on two 
chords has proceeded to the eventual 
mastery of a regular band instru- 
ment. 

For those who can’t be bothered 
with even the simple process of mov- 
ing up and down one side of a har- 
monica, a fascinating instrument has 
been perfected with small perforated 
rolls and a crank to turn them. All 
the performer has to do is to blow in 
and out, and keep turning the little 
handle. The player roll does the rest, 
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and even Turkey in the Straw, at top 
speed, becomes an easy matter. 

The stringed instruments likewise 
have their mechanical improvements 
in this day of short cuts and quick 
results. There is a form of zither, 
supplied with lettered keys, like a 
type-writer. When you hold down 
one of these keys and run your finger 
or a plectrum across the strings, you 
get the chord indicated by the letter. 
A similar contrivance has been ap- 
plied to some modern instruments of 
the guitar and mandolin type. 


F you have a good ear, however, 
I and scorn mechanical helps, you 
will get the most fun out of a so- 
called “‘flexatone.” This is simply a 
little piece of flexible steel in a wire 
frame, equipped with a handle. On 
each side is a small wooden hammer 
which causes the steel to vibrate as 
you shake it. A variety of tones can 
be produced by the simple process of 
pressing one end of the steel with 
your thumb. The more you press, the 
higher is the resulting tone. The 
quality is clear and sweet, like a 
whistle, and you can secure, with 
very little practice, a surprising 
accuracy of pitch. 

With various types of xylophones, 
marimbas, gongs, drums and other 
instruments of percussion available, 
it is not difficult for any child or 
adult to work out the simpler pat- 
terns of rhythm and melody. You 
can play bugle-calls on the dining- 
room chimes, if you don’t want to 
bother with blowing into a brass 
tube, and the same fundamental 
tones appear in one of the popular 
automobile horns of the day. 

“Rhythm orchestras,” in which 
the players merely have to keep time 


on various instruments, are now an 
essential part of the kindergarten, 
and these youngsters of early musical 
training generally develop into effi- 
cient members of the school bands, 
which today give zest to the life of 
nearly every American community. 

It has been said that if you keep a 
boy blowing a horn he is not likely 
to be blowing a safe. Certainly the 
brass band has become a decided 
factor in public welfare by its prac- 
tical solution of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It has been found that boys and 
girls can learn to play band instru- 
ments acceptably in a few weeks’ 
time, again chiefly through mass in- 
struction. The same principle is being 
applied orchestrally, with its climax 
in a remarkable summer camp for 
young orchestra players, conducted 
by that musical pioneer, Joseph 
Maddy, and the National High 
School Orchestra of over two hun- 
dred youthful members, which re- 
cently madea successful concert tour. 


N THE last national contest, 650 
I school bands competed for the 
prizes offered by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. This 
was four times as many as in the 
previous year, and most of these 
youngsters, incidentally, came from 
the rural districts of Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kansas and Iowa. 

These young musicians are not 
being trained for professional ca- 
reers, any more than our athletic 
coaches expect to turn their charges 
into commercialized hirelings of 
sport. American athletics, which are 
in a very healthy state, aim chiefly 
at the development of physical 
habits that will last a lifetime. In the 
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HOW ABOUT A LITTLE MUSIC? 


same way our new conception of 
music as an everyday recreation may 
in time produce mental and spiritual 
habits that will add appreciably to 
the enduring satisfactions of life. 
But this piece did not start out to 
be a sermon. It is only a fleeting sur- 
vey of what is going on musically in 
a big, spread-out, rather haphazard 
country, which does not takes its art 
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very seriously but which seems to 
realize, nevertheless, that a con- 
tinuous routine of hard work (and 
even harder entertainment) may 
have its drawbacks, and that there 
may be fun in taking even a small 
part in a game which has long held 
its place among the supreme pleas- 
ures of human society. 
How about a little music? 


\¥/ 





Witches and Wills 


By Harry HIBscHMAN 


ou, of course, do not believe 
} in witches. Hence the ques- 
tion of the effect of such a 
belief on the competency of its 
holder to make a valid will does not 
interest you as related to your own 
will. But what about that legacy you 
are expecting? Will the will giving it 
to you stand up in court? Is that 
dear and loving relative of yours 
normal? Or is he a queer old codger 
with crazy ideas and foolish eccen- 
tricities? Does he, perhaps, entertain 
quaint notions about fairies, ghosts 
and witches, or species not found on 
Broadway, that may be used later to 
impeach his mental fitness and his 
testamentary capacity? 

These are questions that may 
prove of direct importance to almost 
anyone, for many a fortune has gone 
to the lawyers and the heirs, instead 
of to the beneficiaries mentioned in a 
will, because its maker was proved to 
have been too irrational to make one 
that the courts would uphold. 

And so far as witchcraft is con- 
cerned, unfortunately belief in it is 
not yet dead in these Enlightened 
States of America, as has been dem- 
onstrated within the last few years 
in several notorious criminal trials. 
Witches and bexers, as they are 
called by the Pennsylvania Germans, 
still live and still play an active part 


in the affairs of men. How do the 
courts look upon belief in them and 
upon the acts and deeds of persons 
harboring such beliefs? Particularly, 
what do they hold as to the testa- 
mentary capacity of believers in 
witchcraft? 


HESE are not merely pertinent 

questions. They are also ex- 
tremely interesting ones. For the an- 
swers must be sought in actual cases 
decided by the courts, many of which 
present facts so weird and prepos- 
terous as to appear like the inven- 
tions of a modern Poe or Mun- 
chausen. And even stranger than the 
facts are, in many of the cases, the 
decisions of the august judicial 
tribunals. 

One of the queerest of these cases 
arose in South Carolina a little over 
a hundred years ago. It involved an 
attack on the will of an absurd 
character of the name of Mason Lee, 
who disinherited all his relatives in- 
cluding two illegitimate sons, and 
gave his property, valued at over 
fifty thousand dollars, to the States 
of South Carolina and Tennessee 
jointly. The facts as detailed in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina are in some respects 
so inelegant, to put it mildly, that 
only an expurgated version of them 
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can be given in a sedate family 
journal. But the following condensed 
statement in the language of the 
Court will suffice to give us a fair 
picture of the personality of the 
testator: 


The testator had no particular grounds for 


disliking his relatives, with one exception, 
. . - He believed that his relatives desired 
his death and that they used supernatural 
agency and bewitched him. He believed that 
all women were witches and would not sleep 
in a bed made by a woman. He believed 
also that an influence could be exerted on his 
body and mind from a distance; that some of 
his relatives were in his teeth, and to dislodge 
them he had fourteen of his teeth drawn. 
. . » He had holes cut in his shoes and in his 
hat, so that if the devil got in he could drive 
him out the easier....He made his 
clothes himself. They were without buttons. 
He did not clean his clothes for months. He 
kept his hair shaved close to prevent the 
witches from getting hold of his hair. . . . In 
the daytime he dozed in a hollow gum log for 
a bed, keeping awake at night to fight the 
devil and witches. Once he imagined he had 
the devil nailed up in the fire-place. 


ucu being the testator’s beliefs 

S and actions, he made a will in 
which, as already stated, he gave 
everything to the two States named. 
He then provided: “And it is my 
will and desire that no part of my es- 
tate shall be enjoyed or in any wise 
inherited, by either or any of my rela- 
tives, while wood grows or water 
runs. ... And my executors are 
enjoined to contend with them, either 
in law or equity, to enforce this my 
will by employing the best, Charles- 
ton lawyers. .. .” 

- Well, the executors did have to 
contend; and, what is more, though I 
dare say you would never guess it, 
they won. For Mason Lee, in spite 
of all his absurd delusions and ec- 
centricities, hardly to be matched 


outside of an institution for the 
insane, was declared to have been 
competent to make the will in ques- 
tion. 

To be sure, this case is over a 
hundred years old. So let us examine 
some that are later; for, after all, the 
law is supposed to be a progressive 
science. Sometimes, too, different 
rules prevail in different jurisdic- 
tions. 


LEADING case and one that is fre- 
A quently cited as a precedent in 
later decisions came before the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana in 1854, and 
is worthy of note because the judicial 
attitude of the time relative to this 
subject is so fully revealed in the 
opinion. 

The facts are comparatively sim- 
ple. The will attacked was that of 
Francis Stephen, described by the 
court as “an ordinary, prudent, ju- 
dicious business man, an average 
farmer.” He had five children by a 
wife with whom he lived unhappily 
for some time prior to her death, and 
over whose death he expressed joy. 
Some of the children left him after 
their mother’s death and refused to 
return, asserting that it was impos- 
sible to live with him. These children 
he disinherited, and they contested 
the will, alleging that their father 
was mentally incompetent when he 
made it. The gist of the evidence 
offered in support of their contention 
was that he believed in witchcraft, 
that he declared their mother, over 
whose death he rejoiced, was a 
witch, and that he asserted and be- 
lieved that “at her death she had 
left her witch-sticks to her children,” 
who, he complained, treated him 
badly because they, too, were witches. 
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In other words, he disinherited them 
because of their alleged unfilial con- 
duct, and he attributed that conduct 
to the fact of their being bewitched 
or being witches themselves. 

After reciting these facts the 
court said that it was only called 
upon to answer one simple question, 
and that its answer to that question 
would be decisive of the case. The 
question was: “Is a belief in witch- 
craft evidence of such insanity as 
disables a person to make a will?” 
The court’s answer, somewhat mixed 
both grammatically and _ theologi- 
cally, was as follows: 


From the visits of Lot and others of the 
patriarchs (without referring to the scenes in 
the garden of Eden) down to this time, when 
the spirits, like Poe’s stately midnight raven, 
come gently rapping, rapping at the chamber- 
doors of modern mediums, some of whom are 
eminent persons, the world, pagan, Jewish 
and Christian, have to a greater or less ex- 
tent believed in spiritual existences, some 
being good and some evil, which have main- 
tained a connection with and manifested their 
powers through human beings — in the case 
of the Witch of Endor to even raising the 
dead; while scarcely any pretend to be, and 
no one in fact is, able to explain the mystery, 
to enfold the manner of their operations, or 
lay down the laws governing them. The 
prevalence of the belief, however, and the 
authority on which it rests, are sufficiently 
extensive and respectable to shield any indi- 
vidual indulging it from the charge, if not of 
weakness, at least of insanity, simply on 
account of such belief. 


HE validity of the will was sus- 
"TL eained, though it may be pointed 
out that the question formulated and 
answered by the court failed to con- 
tain one important element revealed 
by the evidence. It did not take into 
account the fact that the testator’s 
belief in witchcraft was directly con- 
nected with and responsible ie his 


action in disinheriting his children. 
He thought his daughters were mis- 
treating him because they were 
bewitched or were witches them- 
selves, which is quite different from 
merely holding an abstract belief 
unrelated to the will. 


HE evidence in a New York case 

decided in 1888 describes in con- 
siderable detail the peculiar means 
and remedies employed by a believer 
in witchcraft to protect and defend 
herself against the baleful machina- 
tions of the witches who were at- 
tempting to harm her. 

The will attacked was that of a 
seventy-seven-year old woman of the 
name of Eliza Ann Vedder, who had 
left all her property, except one 
hundred dollars, to her husband, a 
man twenty years younger than her- 
self, with whom she had lived har- 
moniously for a quarter of a century. 
There were no children, and the one 
legatee favored was a niece. The will 
was contested by the decedent’s 
nephews and nieces. They contended 
that their aunt was mentally incom- 
petent because of her belief in 
witches; and in support of their con- 
tention they showed the following 
facts, among others: 

Mrs. Vedder talked a great deal 
about buried treasure and how to find 
it. She said she had seen lights at 
night over certain spots on the farm 
and, if a person would dig there at 
midnight, observing the proper rit- 
ual, he would find money. And 
once she took one of her nephews on a 
digging trip. She enjoined him to be 
absolutely silent from the time they 
left the house until they returned, 
and she made him carry a red rooster. 
She told him where to dig, but took a 
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certain number of steps around the 
spot and went through some mys- 
terious ceremonies before she mo- 
tioned to him to go to work. They 
were disturbed in their search by 
evil spirits in the form of cattle, and 
found no gold. 

There were times when the cream 
in the churn did not turn promptly 
enough, and then she knew it was 
bewitched. On such occasions she 
put irons into the cream and marked 
the sign of the cross on the bottom of 
the churn. 

She said she could not keep her 
horses fat because the witches rode 
them at night. Once, she told a 
neighbor, she saw a headless rider 
crossing her field. She said she had 
seen the devil and had talked with 
Jesus. She also claimed to have seen 
her dead sister in a vision and to have 
been to heaven. 


NE time she visited a neighbor 

whose child was sick, and she 
declared it was bewitched. She ad- 
vised the mother to search the pillow 
on which the child was lying, and 
said a hard bunch of feathers would 
be found in it, which she directed 
should be boiled at night in a pot. 
Then at midnight, she said, there 
would be a knock at the door,which 
no one was to answer; and in the 
morning the witch would be found 
lying dead outside. 

The court said: “There is no evi- 
dence whatever to show that any or 
all of these beliefs, delusions, ec- 
centricities, or peculiarities, had the 
slightest connection with or influence 
upon her testamentary act here in 
question.” And it sustained the 
will. 

But one of the most extraordinary 


cases to be found in the books arose 
in Mississippi before the Civil War 
and involved the will of Joseph P. 
Kelly, who can hardly have been sur- 
passed by his negro slaves for credu- 
lity, superstition and voodooism. 


s a number of witnesses expressed 
A it, Kelly “blamed everything 
that went wrong on witches.” If his 
slaves were sick, they were bewitched. 
If the cotton crop was poor, it was 
the witches’ fault. Even when he 
went fishing and the fish failed to 
bite, he felt sure that the fault was 
not with his bait or with his piscato- 
rial technique, but was convinced 
that evil spells had been cast upon 
the fish and upon him. 

There were times when invisible 
forces made it impossible for him to 
enter his corn-crib, and others when 
for long periods he was mysteriously 
prevented from going to certain of 
his fields. 

He had none of the usual comforts 
of living. He had a bed and a cot that 
had been repaired many times, but 
not enough bedding to keep warm. 
He had two plates, one cup and 
saucer, two or three chairs, and a safe 
nailed on the wall. He always wore 
an old hat, even at the table, and 
would not look at any one with whom 
he was talking. He frequently burst 
into tears without apparent cause. He 
hated women and would turn around 
if one sat down facing him. He never 
smiled or laughed; and he never re- 
turned home by the same route he 
used in leaving, because, he said, the 
witches would not let him. Some- 
times he could not swallow his food 
and thought he was bewitched. And 
once he said the witches pushed him 
off a log into a creek, evidently, 
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contrary to tradition, not being 
afraid of water. 

Like Mason Lee, he, too, claimed 
to have seen the devil; and, strange 
to say, his first meeting with his 
Satanic Majesty he claimed to have 
been in a church. As soon as the door 
of the pew was closed on him, “the 
conjuring of a devil” got 
hold of him, he asserted. Once, also 
he said, the witches took hold of the 
preacher and led him out of the 
church backward, showing no re- 
spect for, or fear of, the cloth. He 
himself wasled out of his house in the 
same way, though he did not explain 
what the witches did with him after 
they abducted him. 





Wo going further into the 


voluminous oral testimony, 
much of which, like that in the Lee 
case, is unprintable except in law 
books, we may let the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter written by the 
testator in 1850 to one John Williams 
serve to complete the picture of his 
mind and personality: 

I am going to plague you again. Them 
conjuring creatures have got me at such a 
pass that I can’t go in my plantation. I 
haven’t seen any of my crops this year except 
about ten acres. . . . 

I wrote to you about my father’s trying to 
hang me at the persimmon tree. . . . His 
daughter (referring to a man he believed his 
enemy) was at the spring with your sister 
Nancy. . . . They made my hogs eat up my 
chickens and turkeys and sometimes the sows 
eat up all their pigs and they bewitch and 
conjure nearly everybody I have anything to 
do with. . . . Great God, deliver this world 
from conjuring devils! 

In his favor, evidence was offered 
that he never mixed his witch ideas 
with his business, that he talked 
politics like a sensible man, and that 
he never indulged in witch talk when 


he was drinking. Another argument 
against the Eighteenth Amendment! 

He gave all his property to his 
physician on condition that he pay 
the next of kin seven hundred dollars 
a year for ten years. The brothers 
and sisters and nephews and nieces 
contested the will and submitted 
against it the evidence outlined 
above. They had their trouble and 
expense for nothing, for in spite of all 
the queer beliefs and actions de- 
scribed by the witnesses and re- 
vealed in his own letters, the court 
held him competent to make a will. 
Let him who can, find comfort in 
that judicial pronouncement! 

The Supreme Court of Illinois as 
recently as 1914 recognized the legal 
soundness of the rule applied in the 
cases discussed above, saying: “The 
fact that a person believes in witch- 
craft, clairvoyance, spiritual influ- 
ences, presentments of the occur- 
rences of future events, dreams, 
mind-reading, and the like, does not 
necessarily affect the validity of a 
will. Manifestly a man’s belief can 
not be made a test of sanity.” 


HERE are some other adjudicated 
io in which belief ot a testator 
in witchcraft was presented to im- 
peach his testamentary capacity. But 
there are none in which the will was 
successfully attacked. For the courts 
stand firmly on the principle that a 
mere belief, no matter how ridicu- 
lous, is not evidence by itself of men- 
tal incompetency, and that only if 
the belief is directly connected with, 
and the cause of, the testator’s par- 
ticular disposition of his property, 
will it be considered as casting doubt 
on the validity of the will. A man 
may be as crazy as the proverbial 
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bedbug on one or more subjects, but 
if “he is capable of comprehending 
all his property and all of the per- 
sons who reasonably come within the 
range of his bounty, has sufficient 
intelligence to understand his ordi- 
nary business, and knows what dis- 
position he is making of his prop- 
erty,” he is competent to make a will. 

As already indicated, modern 
courts apply a compartment theory 
and hold that a person may be labor- 
ing under an admittedly insane de- 
lusion, though they do not concede a 
belief in witchcraft to be such, and 
yet be competent in other respects 
and in other spheres. While some 
courts are inclined to modify this 
doctrine, the gap between the legal 
conception of mental competency 
and the scientific conception is on 
the whole as wide here as it is in the 
field of criminology. For even if a 
belief in witchcraft is not sufficiently 


extreme in a specific case to consti- 
tute an insane delusion, it is clearly 
evidence of a psychopathic trend; 
and in cases like those of Lee and 
Kelly, where the delusion is system- 
atized so as to determine the daily 
way of living, it reveals a definite 
psychosis. Such unfortunate indi- 
viduals would be diagnosed as par- 
anoiacs by almost any present-day 
psychiatrist. Certainly, as one au- 
thority says, “The very fact that an 
insane delusion does persist in the 
mind is proof enough that a man can 
not reason soundly; he will reason 
insanely, feel insanely, and sooner or 
later he will act insanely.” 

The man who believes in witches 
can make a valid will under present 
judicial rulings; but, were we like 
Kelly, we would say, “That’s the 
rule only because the judges them- 
selves have been bewitched.” It will 
not always be so. 


SY 





IH IITERARY IANDSCAPE 


HIs chapter of 
, the Landscape 
will be written 


en plein air, and so 
if autumnal tints 
and sounds become 
somewhat confused 
with observations 
about books, the 
reader will under- 
stand. A maple 
flames before the 
Landscaper’s eyes 
when they are lifted 
from his faithful typewriter; the 
goldenrod and asters are blooming, 
and the crab apples by the front 
door are a rich red and unbelievably 
mellow. The little lake lies mirror- 
like except when one of those fancy 
carp called goldfish breaks its surface. 
Beneath the rustle of dying leaves — 
all those who have sharp ears and 
who have lived the seasons round 
in the country knew the difference 
between the sound of leaves in spring 
and in autumn — the crickets’ song 
goes steadily on, a romantic sound, 
triste, as the Spaniards have it, but 
not too sad; a sort of pleasant melan- 
choly, with something of death in it, 
but the death of things that die only 
to come to life again, and speedily. 
Or, in plainer language, another 
season is a us, and the Land- 
scaper is of the opinion that very 
few of those who have anything to do 
with books, either as writers, pub- 
lishers or merchants, will be sorry 
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that nature has 
come to the rescue. 
One of the reasons 
— it may have been 
a rationalization — 
most often ad- 
vanced for the pe- 
riod of depression in 
matters literary 
during the past six 
months has been 
that the supply of 
books has offered 
very little excite- 
ment; that the book-buyer, ever a 
timid and sensitive soul, stopped his 
visits to his favorite book store be- 
cause there was so little in it that he 
had to have. Perhaps this is where 
the drug stores come in, for no one 
can remain away from drug stores. 
Even if there is no need for the newest 
toothpaste or the latest cigarette with 
medicinal qualities, one must stop 
in for a drink or set of golf clubs, or 
a tire for the family automobile. . . . 
And while there, why not buy a 
book? Well, this prejudiced person 
can think of several reasons why not, 
but he, as any faithful followers he 
may have already know very well, is a 
pathetic old fogy, from whom life has 
run away, born too late into a world 
too old, or something like that. 


Good Books -Aplenty Now 


yey we pursue this digression 
too far, before getting into the 
fact that whatever has been wrong 
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with publishers’ offerings in the past 
few months, there are plenty of good 
books now available, we might men- 
tion a small book on the subject of 
drug store dispensation of reading 
matter. 

This is Ellis Parker Butler’s Dol- 
larature (Houghton Mifflin, socents), 
which will probably be worth a 
laugh or two from the few Ameri- 
cans left who do not rejoice in the 
magnificence and omnipresence of 
our standardization. Mr. Butler has 
the quaint notion that there is some 
difference between books and chew- 
ing gum, this latter being a com- 
modity purchased in encouragingly 
large quantities by the American 
public. 

Show me a publisher in America 
rich enough to own a big league 
baseball team, not to mention other 
appurtenances that have come to 
the renowned Mr. Wrigley as a 
result of one of our most character- 
istic habits. . . Shall we be able to 
popularize reading as we have popu- 
larized chewing gum? This observer 
is just an old pessimist; perhaps it 
is the influence of the landscape, or 
the chirping of those tireless, if 
romantic, crickets. But read Mr. 
Butler’s book, and find out that he 
thinks, along with a lot of other 
people, that people buy certain vol- 
umes because they like the way their 
authors write, and that by the same 
token they scorn certain other vol- 
umes because they detest the way 
their authors write. 

What we very seriously need, 
little children, are some literary 
standards, some authors who will 
study the great American public and 
write books that will fit the taste of 


everyone. 


The Aging Landscaper 


— of this frivolousness, how- 
ever. We just must learn to take 
our country and our century seriously. 
This applies especially to the Land- 
scaper, who is not far enough away 
from another of those annoying pauses 
in existence known as birthdays to 
have thrown off its evil shadow. 
The years are many, the years are 
long. .. . Except that they cer- 
tainly do speed up after a certain age, 
and there is nothing like books to 
make them vanish, and at the same 
time to make them richer as they 
disappear. 

It is especially in the field of the 
novel that the lack of excitement has 
been felt during the dull days of the 
past spring and summer. Occasion- 
ally something unusual wandered in; 
the Landscaper is glad to have been 
among the first to recognize the merit 
of Margaret Ayer Barnes’s Years 
of Grace, which is now fixed on the 
best-seller lists, and which will prob- 
ably hold its own against the strong 
competition that is coming. It is a 
good, solid, honestly done book that 
will please most novel-readers. But 
what of the new books? Well, the 
shelves are full, and the quality is 
high. There is no reason at all why 
the long winter evenings should be 
spent with the classics or with dol- 
larature, for a number of novels are 
already out, and more are to come, 
that really deserve reading. 


cA Fine New York Novel 


IGH up on the list comes Louis 
H Bromfield’s Twenty-Four Hours 
(Stokes, $2.50), published as a serial 
under the title of Shattered Glass. 
Mr. Bromfield, whe, in the opinion 
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of this bureau of literary information, 
is one of the few real novelists writing 
in America today, has told the story 
of the lives of a group of people 
twice around the clock, the people 
living in the East Fifties. The scene 
is contemporary New York, and the 
book is rich in shrewd observation, 
filled with the spirit of our half-mad 
city. It is good reading, and ought to 
be another fine novel that will make 
and keep the best-seller lists. 

There are things to be criticised 
about the work of Mr. Bromfield, and 
we might as well take up one or two 
of them now. He is a good novelist 
who has no ae sense of style, 
and who not infrequently gives cause 
for pain to the person hypersensi- 
tive, also, as to refinements in the 
use of language. He writes too much; 
in other words, he has overflowing 
energy. Otherwise, as others have 
said, he has just about everything 
needed for novel-writing, and with 
all his faults, the Landscaper would 
not exchange him for several hundred 
of the tight little technicians who 
turn out neat small packages of fic- 
tion that are of no earthly conse- 
quence to any one except themselves 
and one or two highbrow critics. 

Then there is J. B. Priestley’s 
Angel Pavement (Harper, $3), a 
great long, sprawly digressive piece 
of writing, about a certain section of 
London, about which Mr. Priestley 
seems to know everything. There is 
plenty of humor in the book, many 
anecdotes, good characterization, and 
just about everything else that makes 
novels worth reading. The quarrel 


is already on concerning the relative 
merits of Mr. Priestley’s first novel, 
The Good Companions, and his new 
one, and there is a wide difference of 


opinion on the subject, but whatever 
the final decision, Ange/ Pavement is 
worth the money asked for it. 


The Days of Edward VII 
_- good novel that is less 


certain to please nearly every 
one than these two is V. Sackville 
West’s The Edwardians (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50), a fictional recrea- 
tion of a period, that is admirably 
done and filled with sharp satire 
upon the fast set of the time of Ed- 
ward VII. Then there is a new edition 
of Maurice Guest by Henry Handel 
Richardson (Norton, $2.50), whose 
belated recognition is one of the 
most cheerful occurrences of recent 
months. This book is the first third 


of a trilogy that seems destined to 


make more stir in future histories 
of the novel than it did for many 
years among novel-readers. Already 
mentioned, but by now having passed 
the test of popular approval, is 
Rosamond Lehmann’s second novel, 
4 Note in Music (Holt, $2.50), a 
delicate and penetrating study of 
middle-aged married people, a much 
more mature book than Miss Leh- 
mann’s_ overwhelmingly popular 
Dusty Answer. These are a few of the 
books that will be talked about all 
winter. Among others are Charles 
Norris’s Seed (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2), a novel of birth-control, which is 
not a good novel in any sense of the 
word, but which has caught on be- 
cause of its subject, and Parties, by 
Carl Van Vechten (Knopf, $2.50), 
which is a very tiresome novel about 
people who get drunk and stay drunk. 

Margaret Kennedy, the author of 
The Constant Nymph and Red Sky 
At Dawning, will soon have a new 
book, which continues the fortunes 
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of Sanger’s Circus, and which ought 
to be worth keeping an eye upon. 
Having cast one eye to the future, 
the Landscaper risks another to the 
past, and mentions again Gordon 
Stowell’s Button Hill (Richard R. 
Smith, $2. 5°), which is an excep- 
tionally fine picture of an English 
suburb and proof that suburbs of 
all countries share other qualities 
than mere ugliness. The Stowell 
book is long and detailed, but it has 
something to say, which makes it 
deserve a medal of some sort. 


The Younger Americans 


HERE are several novels by 
younger American writers —a 
few of whom have already earned 
their spurs, and others of whom prob- 
ably will before many more years 
have passed — that deserve atten- 
tion. Among the best of these is Ed- 
win Granberry’s The Eri King (Ma- 
caulay, $2.50), a singularly beautiful 
story laid in a section of Florida 
which Mr. Granberry has made his 
own. It is the story of a doomed son 
of one of the older families in the 
countryside, and it manages to c 
out remarkably well the feeling of 
ballad-literature. The style is poeti- 
cal, but not excessively so, and the 
creation of atmosphere masterly. 
This is hardly a novel for every 
reader, but it is a lovely piece of work, 
and shows that Mr. Granberry’s other 
two books, The Ancient Hunger and 
Strangers and Lovers, were no mere 
accidents. He writes as well as Thorn- 
ton Wilder and has a good deal more 
originality and inventive power. 
Donald‘Joseph, author of Octoder’s 
Child, has.done a good second novel 
in Long Bondage (Stokes, $2.50), the 
story of Lucy Cannerton, born to the 





purple in a Southern family, and wag- 
ing a stern war to hold on to an early 
romance against all the intervening 
circumstances. This she manages to 
do. Mr. Joseph writes admirably. 

We seem to have struck a Southern 
streak, since Mr. Granberry and 
Mr. Joseph are both Southern, and 
perhaps it is just as well to follow it a 
little further. Some months ago, the 
Landscaper commented with un- 
restrained enthusiasm upon a volume 
of short stories by Fiswoode Tarle- 
ton, and now Mr. Tarleton has pro- 
duced his first novel, Some Trust in 
Chariots (Lincoln MacVeagh — the 
Dial Press, $2), a splendid story of 
Southern mountaineers, well handled 
and thoroughly interesting. Another 
Southern novel is Gentlemen All by 
William Fitzgerald, Jr. (Longmans, 
Green, $2), a cleverly done study of 
the disintegration of a Virginia aris- 
tocrat under the influence of an 
early disappointment and of the life 
around him. It is minor tragedy, be- 
cause Mr. Fitzgerald’s protagonist 
doesn’t matter much, but the writing 
is good; it has somewhat the same 
texture as the work of Anne Parrish, 
for example. 


Mrs. Millin’s Africa 


_ the other distinguished 
novels that are current is Sarah 
Gertrude Millin’s 4dam’s Rest (Live- 
right, $2.50), in which Mrs. Millin 
returns to the theme of God’s Step- 
children, the race problem in South 
Africa, for her plot. The book is 
principally the story of two sisters, 
one of whom takes life as it is, the 
other of whom is keenly sensitive to 
the tragedy of mixed blood which is 
before her eyes every day. There is 
no need to comment at any great 
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length on Mrs. Millin’s ability as a 
novelist, as she has long since won a 
high place, and 4dam’s Rest, if it is 
not the best of her books, is one of 
the best. It is, to the Landscaper’s 
own way of thinking, a better novel 
than The Fiddler, its immediate 
predecessor, which was brilliant tech- 
nically, but rather thin and a bit too 
mechanical in plot. In Woman Under 
Glass,Virginia Hersch(Harper,$2.50), 
whose novel based upon the life of 
El Greco and called Bird of God was 
commented upon here enthusiastical- 
ly last year, has written the story of 
Santa Teresa of Avila, one of the 
greatest women Spain has ever 
produced. Miss Hersch’s book is 
based very largely upon the mystical 
writings of Teresa, and lays too 
much emphasis upon the saintly 
ecstasies of her subject to have any 
very wide appeal. As far as it goes, 
it seems to the Landscaper a capable 
piece of work, but there is much left 
out — Teresa was a versatile soul, 
as good at writing letters to Philli 

II on how to conduct his foreign 1 
fairs as she was at communicating 
directly with God, or straightening 
out a quarrel among the nuns of 
some of the many convents she 
supervised. Those who have followed 
the work of the interesting Dutch- 
woman, Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller, will 
find that she has done another bril- 
liant novel about the stage and its 
people in Fenny Heysten’s Career 
(Dutton, $2.50). It is in very much 
the same vein as The House of Foy. 


eMore About —America 


o skip back to the American 
fete again before moving along 
from fiction to more serious matters, 
there is Walter D. Edmonds’s The 


Big Barn (Little, Brown, $2), the suc- 
cessor to the Rome Haul, in which 
Mr. Edmonds established himself as 
an admirable hand at bringing back 
past periods in American history. 
The new book tells the story of the 
ambition of a potentate of the canal 
valleys of New York State to own 
the biggest barn in the country. 
Then there is Wind Without Rain 
by Shan Sedgwick (Scribners, $2), 
the tale of a garden suburb of New 
York and of the Wall Street offices 
where the money is made to keep 
up the homes therein, which is a good 
piece of realistic writing, with two 
astonishing stenographers in it, the 
truth of whose portraits anyone who 
knows the breed will recognize. And 
there is Charles Francis Coe’s The 
Other Half (Cosmopolitan Press, 
$1.50), anovel of gangster life by aman 
who knows what he 1s talking about, 
and there is the novel by Irving Fine- 
man, This Pure Young Man, which 
won a prize of $7,500 in a contest held 
recently by Longmans, Green, and 
which tells the story of the struggles 
of a sensitive youth against the back- 
ground of the war, of business, and 
especially of the raising of steel- 
framed buildings. Most prize novels 
are pretty bad, and this one is hardly 
a world-beater, but it is considerably 
above the average of first attempts at 
fiction, and not at all uninteresting. 


Short Stories 


wo volumes of short stories that 

deserve attention are Leonard 
Merrick’s The Little Dog Laughed 
(Dutton, $2.50), Mr. Merrick’s first 
short stories for some years, and 
Stark Young’s The Street of Life 
(Scribners, $2.50). Mr. Merrick’s 
stories are excellent; his pen has not 
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lost any of its cunning, and there is 
more entertainment in his book than 
in half a dozen ordinary novels. Mr. 
Young’s pieces are for a smaller 
audience, because they are more 
delicate; the emphasis is upon the 
overtones of life. There are stories of 
Spain, of the countries to the south of 
us, and of Mr. Young’s own South, of 
which he had written so charmingly 
in Heaven Trees, The Torches Flare, 
and River House, and some frag- 
ments, including a particularly fine 
one that concerns a farmer of Assisi. 
There is a good deal of the quality in 
some of these new pieces that is to be 
found in Three Fountains, a book of 
Italy by Mr. Young that is a classic 
of its kind. His prose is enchanting, 
always smooth and pleasant. There 
are times when the meaning of such 
stories as Beatus Rex, in the new 
volume, seems annoyingly difficult, 
but perhaps it is good for all of us to 
tease our brains occasionally. Mr. 
Young’s volume is decorated with 
woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. 

There are considerably fewer war 
books around now than there were 
three months ago, but the market is 
not entirely lacking even yet, although 
it will be if the public interest does 
not pick up again. Just now two of 
some importance are at hand, one of 
them John Lewis Barkley’s No Hard 
Feelings (Cosmopolitan Press, $2), 
which is a hard-boiled soldier’s idea 
of what went on with the American 
troops in the war. It is not the first 
account of the kind, and will prob- 
ably not be the last. It has the valid- 
ity of an honest document, and it 
shows that many people had a good 
time in the war, which is a general 
statement — otherwise, war would 
have ended a long time ago. Paolo 


Monelli’s Toes Up (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50) tells the tale of the Alpini, 
Italy’s crack troops, who did most of 
their fighting in the Dolomites, not 
exactly a terrain one would choose 
voluntarily for anything except 
peaceful mountain climbing. The 
author is a well known Italian jour- 
nalist, and has done a good job in his 
chronicle of men who “lived brutally 
and died heroically.” 


Books on Prohibition 


ROHIBITION is another subject 
Prhat may always be relied upon 
to provide a few books. There 
are three before the Landscaper 
just now, at least two of which look 
really useful. One of these is What 
Rights are Left (Macmillan, $2), 
which is by Henry Alan Johnston of 
the New York Bar, and which is a 
brief legal survey of the whole 
liquor situation. It explains what 
may or may not be done under 
existing Prohibition legislation, suc- 
cinctly and conveniently. The other 
is Shake "Em Up by Virginia Elliott 
and Phil D. Strong (Brewer and 
Warren, $1), a book of recipes for 
canapés and cocktails that would 
bring water to the mouth of old 
Andrew J. Volstead himself, if his 
palate has any sensitiveness at all. 
On the whole the Elliott-Strong book 
outranks Mr. Johnston’s volume; 
certainly there is no need to consult 
the law, with speakeasies as abun- 
dant as they are in New York, and 
bootleggers as obliging. The rest of 
the title of this entertaining volume 
is 4 Practical Handbook to Polite 
Drinking. The third book on Prohibi- 
tion is Is Amendment Eighteen Trea- 
son? a small volume by Joshua 
Grozier, published by the World 
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Press of Denver. Mr. Grozier is a 
distinguished member of the bar — 
legal — of Denver. He offers some 
ingenious arguments to support his 
thesis, but the Landscaper can not 
see just what he can hope to accom- 
plish at this late date. 

The lull in biographies during the 
past month or two has now been 
broken and the current lists offer the 
widest possible variety in this type 
of literature. The Landscaper’s own 
choice of the lot is Harold Nichol- 
son’s biography of his father, Por- 
trait of a Diplomatist (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5). The father was Sir 
Arthur Nicholson, First Lord Car- 
nock, and in the British diplomatic 
service for a little more than forty 
years. He entered it the week before 
the Battle of Sedan and left it the 
week after the Battle of Jutland. 
The book is as much a study of the 
origins of the World War as it is the 
excellent study of a typical English 
diplomat, typical in education and 
training and in honesty and loyalty. 
Mr. Nicholson summarizes his opin- 
ion of the blame for the War by 
saying that he thinks Germany less 
at fault than Austria or Russia, and 
that the real origin of the War lay in 
the tremendous expansion of the 
British Empire between 1500 and 
1900. The book is well written 
and thoroughly interesting. Harold 
Nicholson himself served for some 
years in the diplomatic service before 
giving himself up exclusively to the 
literary life. He is the author of Some 
People, a collection of short stories 
that the Landscaper has raved 


about so much and so often that 
his friends must be suspecting that 
he is in the pay of the Nicholson 
family. Once about every ten blue 
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moons, though, a book comes along 
that no literate person should fail 
to read, and Some People is one of 
these books. It has probably had a 
total sale of a thousand copies since 
its publication two or three years ago. 


cA Portrait of Morgan 


oHN K. WINKLER’s talents for 
J informal biography have re- 

cently occupied themselves with 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the title of the 
book being Morgan the Magnificent 
(Vanguard Press, $3.50). This is 
hardly so interesting a biography as 
Mr. Winkler’s Rockefeller, the reason 
being that there is not quite so much 
gossip available about the elder 
Morgan. Mr. Winkler does point out 
one interesting thing: Morgan was 
devoutly religious, and as earnest an 
Episcopalian as Rockefeller is a 
Baptist. The simple and childlike 
faith of so many of our millionaires 
is one of the most striking phenom- 
ena of our period; this belief in 
Gott mit Uns does not seem to touch 
the moral sides of their lives at all, 
but it strengthens them in their 
ruthlessness, no doubt. 

The current Ludwig book — there 
has to be at least one current and 
sometimes more —is Three Titans 
(Putnam, $3.50), the life stories 
of Michelangelo, Rembrandt, and 
Beethoven. Herr Ludwig is his usual 
readable and journalistic self in 
these three sketches. He strains at a 
good many points to co-relate the 
lives of the giants, but the book is en- 
tertaining enough. Considering that 
his hunt for biographical subjects has 
already taken him so far afield as 
Jesus and Lincoln, it is a little 
surprising to find him putting three 
great subjects into one volume. . . . 
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Great Men of the East 


HERE are two new books on 
‘Laue figures, Fernand Gren- 
ard’s Baber: First of the Moguls 
(McBride, $3.50), and The Life 
of Mabomet, by Emile Dermen- 
ghem (Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 
Press, $5). Grenard’s book might 
well be read with Harold Lamb’s 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, if these 
two fascinating volumes have been 
overlooked; from the three one might 
glean the whole story of a magnifi- 
cent Oriental dynasty. Baber’s story 
is one of the best of its chapters, an 
incredible tale of courage and cruelty, 
poverty and splendor, which the 
author has told very well. M. Der- 
menghem’s volume on Mohammed 
is carefully documented and is the 
work of a real scholar. It makes 
every effort to be fair and to give 
the leader of Islam credit for all his 
accomplishments. In thoroughness 
and fairness, it forms a striking con- 
trast to most of the attempts to set 
down the biography of Mohammed, 
who has fared especially badly, of 
course, at the hands of devout 
Christian writers. 

John Palmer has written a long, 
comprehensive and solid biography 
in Moliére (Brewer and Warren, $5). 
The author is an Englishman, well 
known as a critic. His book is not at 
all unreadable because of its ex- 
haustiveness, and it will certainly 
take its place as a standard volume 
for reference. 4 Lady Who Loved 
Herself, by Catharine Young (Knopf, 
$4), tells the story of Madame Ro- 
land, a remarkable woman, who will 
probably never be forgotten because 
of her dying words, although there 
is evidence in plenty that she did 





not always think of liberty while 
she lived. 

This month finds two lives of 
Jefferson Davis available, one by 
Miss Elisabeth Cutting, for years 
managing editor of THe Nortu 
American Review, the other by 
Judge Robert W. Winston, author of 
Andrew Fobnson: Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, the biography of a few seasons 
past that aroused historians as well 
as readers in general by the amount 
of new light it shed on Johnson’s 
career and character. Miss Cutting’s 
volume is called Fefferson Davis: 
Political Soldier (Dodd, Mead, $5); 
Judge Winston’s, High Stakes and 
Hair Trigger: A Life of Fefferson 
Davis (Holt, $3.50). Both are good 
books, the two best available on 
Davis. Miss Cutting lays considera- 
bly more emphasis upon the foreign 
relations of the Confederacy than 
does Judge Winston, whose whole 
effort is bent toward trying to under- 
stand and to bring to life the sort of 
person Davis really was. The two 
biographers are in agreement in say- 
ing that it was Davis’s conceit and 
his stiffnecked attitude that caused 
him most of his trouble; Judge 
Winston, in particular, makes him 
seem strikingly typical of the Old 
South, an aristocrat with the faults 
and virtues of the breed. Both 
volumes are well illustrated, and 
contain full bibliographies. 


The Bronté Sisters 


A” to the several good biog- 
raphies of English literary fig- 
ures written by Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen in recent years Three 
Virgins of Haworth, or The Life of 
the Bronté Sisters, by Emilie and 
Georges Romieu (Dutton, $3). This 
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is an excellent book, which ought 
not to offend any Bronteians, and 
which will surely give information 
and pleasure to the younger genera- 
tion, which has not heard the story 
of the lives of Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne, one of the most curious to be 
found anywhere in literary history. 
It should serve as an excellent in- 
troduction to Fane Eyre and Wuther- 
ing Heights, both of which have 
been ransacked by the Romieus for 
their autobiographical material. 

The shelf reserved for Americana 
is fairly creaking this month, and 
the section of the Landscaper’s 
library devoted to books about this 
country will soon have to be ex- 
tended. There are books about fron- 
tier days, and books about the last 
ten years; books about rangers and 
books about gangsters; books about 
cowboys and books about aviators. 
Douglas Branch, author of The 
Hunting of the Buffalo and The 
Cowboy and His Interpreters, has 
done a splendid story of the frontier 
in Westward: The Romance of the 
American Frontier (Appleton, $5), 
in which the emphasis is all upon 
the human elements of the story. 
Economic and governmental prob- 
lems take second place, and the con- 
cern is with the men who were 
responsible for the western invasion 
and for its success. Mr. Branch con- 
tends, and quite rightly, that the 
frontier had a dignity all its own, and 
that it nurtured in the men who 
loved it two splendid things — 
honesty and personal liberty. Nor 
does he believe that the frontier, as 
crude as it was at times, was so cruel 
as the industrial conquest. It fos- 
tered, too, the qualities of self- 


reliance and independence, both of 


which tend to vanish under the 
present system. The frontier has 
had an incalculable influence upon 
American character and culture, and 
when this influence ceases, we shall 
—— be more law-abiding, but 
ess men and women in most other 
respects. Mr. Branch’s book is good 
reading, and is illustrated with 
woodcuts by Lucina Smith Wake- 
field. 


Something About California 


N THE Old West Coast, Being 
O Further Reminiscences of a 
Ranger, by Major Horace Bell, 
edited by Lanier Bartlett (Mor- 
row, $5), is a first-hand account of 
early days in the West, which is of 
the very stuff of history. Its author 
was once famous as a fighter and is 
now well known for his knowledge of 
the early days of California. There 
are many illustrations in this inter- 
esting volume. Fobn Mason, Pioneer; 
the Life Story of a Trail Blazer on 
Six Frontiers, by George D. Lyman 
(Scribners, $3.50), is another volume 
rich in historical material and filled 
with adventure. Mason himself was 
a most extraordinary character. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 
1823, and became a school teacher, 
an Indian agent, a cattle baron, and 
eventually a hermit, although he had 
married a beautiful halfbreed early 
in his career. This is a story of 
California before the Forty-Niners. 
The author is a distinguished pedia- 
trician in San Francisco. 

John Charles Fremont: An Expla- 
nation of His Career, by Cardinal 
Goodwin (Stanford University 
Press, $4), i isan attempt to“ ‘debunk rr 
Fremont in the light of recent in- 
vestigations made by the author. He 
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is of the opinion that Allan Nevins, 
whose recent life of Fremont has 
been so widely praised, was uncon- 
sciously influenced by the fact that 
he had access to all the family 
documents, and that Mr. Nevins has 
been too kind to the explorer. The 
present book lays especial emphasis 
upon Fremont’s part in the Bear 
Flag Revolt in California, the re- 
putedly fraudulent war contracts, 
and the railroad scandals of the 
Civil War period. A book about an 
entirely different section of the 
country that has already found a 
good many readers is James B. 
Connolly’s The Book of the Gloucester 
Fishermen, published by John Day 
at $5, and now reduced in price to 
$2.50, although two new chapters 
have been added. 


Very Early Western Days 


ORE about the West, but the 
M very, very early West, is to 
be found in the first compre- 
hensive and authoritative study of 
The Mound Builders, which is by 
Henry Clyde Shetrone (Appleton, 
$7.50). The author is the leading 
authority on the civilization and 
culture of the aborigines who raised 
mounds in so many widely separated 
localities, and the curator of the best 
museum devoted to the subject. 
There are 300 illustrations, and the 
book discusses fully all questions 
relating to the Mound Builders. 
It has been compared with Mc- 
Curdy’s Human Origins, the stand- 
ard work on the pre-history of 
Europe. 

Another volume that will interest 
not only students of the early history 
of their country but also all lovers of 


adventure is, Foster Rhea Dulles’s 


The Old China Trade (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4). This is the account of the 
establishment of trade relations be- 
tween this continent and China, the 
story being brought down to 1844. 
Mr. Dulles, as a student of interna- 
tional affairs, has been particularly 
interested in the influence of these 
early days upon the course of later 
diplomatic events, but he has not 
neglected the human interest ele- 
ment, and there are several corking 
stories in the volume, disregarding 
altogether their implications. The 
illustrations are well-chosen. 

The book about present-day 
America that should be of the most 
interest to the future, since it 
presents a complete and detailed 
picture of the country and its people, 
is Preston William Slosson’s 4 His- 
tory of America since 1914: The Great 
Crusade and After (Macmillan, $5). 
Professor Slosson has put everything 
into the book from flying to flappers, 
popular fads, customs, slogans, and 
what not, and the result is a sort of 
hodgepodge out of which emerges 
something curiously like our America 
— painfully like our America. This is 
history written as Mark Sullivan has 
done it in his two excellent volumes. 
It should be noted that Professor 
Slosson is rather optimistic about 
the sweeping changes of the past 
sixteen years. 


Literature and the Stomach 


= miscellaneous shelves do 
not lack their load, and bear 
still further evidence that the person 
who goes hopefully to a book- 
shop nowadays is not likely to come 
away empty-handed. The Landscaper 
trusts there will not be too much 
shock in the statement that one of 
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the most intelligently written books 
he has read for some time is on the 
very prosaic but important subject of 
Nervous Indigestion, which is high up 
among America’s pet diseases. The 
author of the volume is Walter C. 
Alvarez (Hoeber), a specialist in 
gastrointestinal aches and pains. It 
should help any one who has ever 
had indigestion, nervous or other- 
wise, and it is a pity most doctors 
can not be made to read it and to 
practice what it teaches. There 
is another field where medical science 
is entitled to a great deal more 
credit than it is for the treatment of 
obscure ailments, and this is the 
suppression of plagues. The story of 
this conquest is well told in Riders of 
the Plagues: The Story of the Conquest 
of Disease, by James A. Tobey 
(Scribners, $3.50), which gives a 
brief history of the great epidemics 
and tells how they were wiped out. 


Quo Vadis, Say They 


HIs month’s book of humor is 
‘1 eadeubtally Whither Whither: 
Or After Sex, What?, published by 
Macaulay, and described as a sympo- 
sium to end symposia, an aim with 
which the Landscaper is in full sym- 
pathy. Whither Whither contains a 
number of essays on a variety of sub- 
jects, including pieces by Corey Ford, 
James Thurber, E. B. White, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Kenneth Burke, Mal- 
colm Cowley and others. There are 
several gentlemen in this gallery who 
burst right out as humorists after 
lifetimes of taking the world and 
themselves with what has appeared 
to be the utmost gravity. 
Those readers who are seriously 
interested in the events leading up to 
the World War, will find a chance to 
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gratify every bit of their curiosity in 
The Coming of the War by Bernadotte 
E. Schmidt (two volumes, Scribners, 
$10), a work upon which Professor 
Schmidt has been engaged for years. 
In point of tirae, it covers only the 
period between the assassination of 
the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
and the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Professor Schmidt has had 
access to the Austro-Hungarian doc- 
uments published in December, 
1929, and has also made a fresh 
study of the American diplomatic 
correspondence of the period. He 
puts the principal blame for the War 
on the Central Powers. 

For those who are particularly 
interested in the period covered by 
Miss Sackville West in The Ed- 
wardians, the Landscaper has two 
more books to suggest; the first, 
R. D. Blumenthal’s Jn the Days 
of Bicycles and Bustles, 1883-1914 
(Brewer and Warren, $3.50), the 
diary of an American who has for 
many years held a high position in 
the English world of journalism. The 
period covered is from the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria to the 
outbreak of the World War, and the 
book is filled with good gossip, and 
with personalities. The other volume 
referred to is King Edward and His 
Court, by Sir Lionel Cust, K.C.V.O. 
(Dutton), which is an intimate rec- 
ord of Edward’s reign. The author 
was a Close friend of the King, so 
close indeed, that the jacketeer 
writes that on occasions the Mon- 
arch received his subject in his dress- 
ing room! Informality can surely go 
no further. Jesting aside, the book is 
of considerable interest, and not 
merely one of those tediously polite 
English memoirs 
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Canada and Liquor 


By A. STEVENSON 


article entitled Right Off the Boat, makes the 

charge that “ For six years the United States 
Government tried to persuade the Canadian offi- 
cials torefuse to issue papers to those vessels, bound 
for the United States, which carried contraband, 
and for six years the Canadian Government 
declined to do so.” 

Now, while this statement is true, it is not the 
whole truth, and so the writer, I suppose unwit- 
tingly, does a great injustice to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the Canadian people. For, though 
the statement may not, perhaps, be justly con- 
sidered a case of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, 
the effect is the same as if it were so, and there- 
fore, in the interest of friendly feeling between 
the two peoples, something more needs to be 
said to clear up the matter. 

Your readers should note that ever since the 
American prohibitory law was passed, a great 
and increasing number of the Canadian people 
objected to any action or inaction on the part of 
their Government which would favor the expor- 
tation of liquor to the United States. They judged 
that to tolerate the traffic might justly be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act by the American people. 
But their opposition weakened rapidly when they 
discovered that the smugglers were mostly 
American subjects and that many American offi- 
cials along the Detroit River, whose duty it was to 
prevent the smuggling of liquors into their coun- 
try, were so perfunctory in the discharge of that 
duty that the whole business became a down- 
right farce. This went on for years, and so 
Canadians came to believe that this comic opera 
performance must have had the direct or tacit 
approval of the American authorities higher up. 
Therefore the Canadian Government did not feel 
under any strong compulsion to aid American 
officials in carrying out a law which they them- 
selves did not make any serious effort to enforce. 
But just as soon as the American Government 
really set to work to enforce its own law, the 
Canadian Government responded with direct 
action and stopped the export trade at once and 
effectively. 


Yu contributor, Phelps H. Adams, in his 


The Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of (Comment and Controversy 





Your contributor knew of the failure of proper 
enforcement on the part of your officials and the 
reason therefor, for he says that “hundreds of 
thousands of dollars had been paid in graft to 
Government agents.”” He should, therefore, have 
considered the whole matter from this point of 
view, and, if he had done so, he probably would 
not have censured the Canadian Government as 
strongly as he did. 

an 


Reply from the Race Tracks 


HAVE just finished Tbe Sport of Kings in the 
I September issue of THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review, and being a price-maker for the 
books, I can hardly enthuse over the “panning” 
Mr. Wilkinson has given them. He has not con- 
sidered the expense of from one to two hundred a 
day for clerks, badges and transportation, nor the 
twenty per cent of bad markers this “no cash” 
system entails. The “‘line”’ is sent out from seven to 
twenty-five per cent strong according to sizeof field, 
the latter figure being for two-year-old maiden 
races with eighteen to thirty starters. The very first 
rush will result in a loss of half of this percentage. 
If, for example, the favorite is played down from 
evens to seven to ten, the operator will average at 
four to five and lose five per cent of opening total, 
and then must lose an additional five per cent in 
raising the balance of the line. His chief trouble 
is yet to come, when he discovers that his second 
or third choice, representing from fifteen to 
thirty per cent, is not wanted at any price; in 
other words, that his (the horse’s) people “do not 
like him.” Is the public going to fall in on this 
“cooler”? Not by a jug full! 

Mr. Wilkinson need waste no sympathy on the 
present-day New York track horse player. This 
worthy person carefully “dopes” the races before 
coming to the track, then stands round his favorite 
bookie, patiently waiting to see what action will 
come on. His first care is to learn the live ones. 
If his choice is among them, well and good; if not, 
he forgets all about his selection for that race, 
and “strings along” with the wise money. The 
first protection the race-tracks should give their 
betting patrons, would be to install an announce- 
ment board on which the “slicker” trainers would 
be made to express their intentions, with such 
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notices as “Starting my horse today for educa- 
tion” or “Instructing my rider not to punish his 
mount,” etc. Just consider what a kelp it would be 
if the public, the oralists, and the price-maker were 
“hep” to the fact that only four of the thirty 
two-year-old maidens about to run down the 
Widener chute, had designs on the purse! 

Mr. Wilkinson’s praise of the pari-mutuels 
is strictly a matter of personal choice. Cer- 
tainly, no race-track, operating on this system, 
that does not include a totalizer in its equip- 
ment, is run on strictly legitimate lines. In 
France, and of late years in England as well, the 
totalizer is placed in plain view of everyone, and 
locked when the horses reach the post. No shifts 
are then possible, and the bettor can figure his 
own pay-off. Here, in the United States, some 
bright genius invented the certificate system. 
The player steps up and buys a ticket of which no 
record of any kind appears. Sales are continued 
until the horses are almost finishing; then, a 
record of straight, place and third sales at the 
different windows is jotted down on a large sheet, 
and taken to a private room for addition, subtrac- 
tion, or division as the manager and selected cal- 
culators desire. The straight money is usually 
fairly honestly distributed, but the holders of 
place and third certificates are left trusting to 
luck. This system is now in general operation at 
practically all the mutuel plants in America, and 
what is being done to the public would make the 
New York bookmaker look like a philanthropist. 

I wonder if Mr. Wilkinson knows that wherever 
the mutuels came in competition with the books 
they were forced to discontinue for lack of patron- 
age; which happened at Jerome Park in 1883, in 
Baltimore (Pimlico) in the ’Nineties, and at New 
Orleans ten years later. 

And here we might introduce the pool rooms 
and hand-books, and remark that the mutue/s cre- 
ated ninety per cent of them. If Mr. Wilkinson 
will inquire from any track information company, 
he will learn that less than ten per cent of the pool 
rooms throughout the country handle the New 
York races, because the late scratches, jockeys and 
general information make it impossible to do 
so in a satisfactory way, and the added starters 
put them out of business entirely. The mutue/ 
plants, however, send out the whole line-up — 
scratches, jockeys, etc. — as early as ten a.M. and 
you can step up to a hand-book in San Francisco, 
and get the whole story a half hour later. The 
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= delight of these operators (hand-books) js 
at they have the whole field (bar winner) run. 
ning for them. If the field wins (whether it con. 
sists of two or twenty horses), do you collect at 
the rate the field pays in the machines? You do 
not, unless you have picked the horse that was 
first past. The other two or more, go for the 
house. 

Breakage was thought out as a scheme to keep 
the odd pennies due the holders of winning tickets, 
It served the double purpose of using fewer cash- 
iers and of keeping as much of the winners’ money 
as possible. If the winner should receive a dollar 
fifty-four for his two dollar ticket, he would be 
paid three fifty, because it was inconvenient to 
pay him four cents. So far, so good. But if the 
player had a thousand dollars on the horse, he 





was entitled to seven hundred and seventy dollars. 
No question of pennies here, but a whole twenty 
dollar bill was withheld from his just due, because 
the mutuels could not pay the two dollar bettor 
the odd four cents. Is that necessity or expedi- 
ency? All that was needed to correct this injustice 
was to figure the pool from one hundred dollars 
down, instead of from one dollar up. Does Mr. 
Wilkinson see the joke? No, Mr. Wilkinson, New 
York State will never have mutuel betting. The 
constitution of the State would have to be 
changed, the people would have to vote “yes” to 
such a change, and the Supreme Court would de- 
clare such a law unconstitutional, as it has done in 
Florida and Nebraska, and wherever Supreme 
Courts have passed on a law that is clearly in 
violation of the lottery laws of the United States. 
A. J. G. 
ai J 


A Captious Critic 


I" THE face of existing conditions, with self- 
respecting young people walking the streets, 
and in some cases begging meals from their 
friends who have nothing but their daily wages, 
and the fear of being in the same boat any minute, 
the article of John Pell seems little short of 
wicked. Apparently neither he nor you, Mr. 
Editor, have ever heard of an organization known 
as the Standard Oil Company, No. 26 Broadway, 
New York City. But if you and he want to find 
out just exactly how bad business is, that is a good 
place to go. Any paper of such pretentiousness 
that ignores entirely an industry like oil is not 
worth the ink to print it. A. C. C. 
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Notes of a Cosmopolitan 


By BarBaRA E. Scotr 


N THOSE wild adventuring days of the early 
if Sixteenth Century, when every wind that 

blew bellied the sails of some Spanish galleon, 
the land of King Philip — the Philippines — was 
discovered for the Christians by Magellan. These 
soft scented isles that the Spanish adventurer 
took in the name of Spain, in the centuries that 
followed absorbed just enough of the languid 
elegance of the Spaniards to wear off, in spots, 
their primitive impossibilities and made way for 
the beginning of our own occupation of them. 
We have been discovering them gradually ever 
since. 


Good News from the Philippines 


ut the best news for a closer intimacy with 
B these charming protégés of ours comes 
by way of announcement from The American 
Mail Line which informs us that they will inaugu- 
rate this fall the sailing schedule of an inter-island 
liner which will leave periodically upon a twelve 
day cruise through these southern waters. From 
Luzon comfortable steamers promising clean ac- 
commodations, good service and excellent meals, 
will sail through the palm fringed seas of these 
islands to Cebu, Mindanao, (in whose famous 
port of Zamboanga we may satisfy ourselves as 
to whether the monkeys have tails or not) and 
then on to Jolo. You may remember that it was in 
these islands south of Luzon that the good Span- 
ish friars found the teachings of Mahomet the 
prophet so well ensconced in the affections of the 
natives that they called them “Moros,” the name 
they had given the African Moors when they 
drove them from Spain. They were less successful 
in supplanting Mahomet in these wild isles, how- 
ever, so the Christianized islanders built them- 
selves stone watch towers in many places along 
their coasts that they might spy out the pi- 
ratical intentions of the warlike Moros who were 
taking continual delight in pouncing down upon 
them unexpectedly in their swift, gaily sailed 
vintas. Some of these watch towers may still be 
seen clinging faithfully to their high rocks. 

In times past Manila has meant the Philip- 
pines to the majority of travellers. This new 
service opens up an entirely new prospect to the 
eager minded traveller, one that he will hear with 
anticipation and heed with alacrity. And not only 
is transportation between the islands of this vast 
group being scheduled, but the Philippine Tourist 
Bureau, in conjunction with the United States 
Government and private interests, are developing 
motor roads and excellent hotels and inns, which 


will go a long way towards making the Philip. 
pines a real place to travellers. It has been asso. 
ciated with comic operas just long enough, even 
though the Sultan of Sulu really did live there. 
That these innovations will tempt Americans in 
greater number to visit the Philippines goes with- 
out saying. People have not been unaware of the 
beauty and immense interest that are attached 
to the islands, for every one who has visited them 
carries tales of their hospitality and enchantment, 
but travel facilities of the more modern sort have 
been lacking. 

We have wandered through the gray gates in 
the massive old Spanish wall surrounding Manila 
and heard tales of how heavy drawbridges were 
raised over the moat every night until about 
seventy-five years ago; we have driven lazily in 
the moonlight round the graceful Lunetta while 
the lilting strains of Spanish music floated softly 
in the scented tropic air; we have shopped in the 
bright sunshine of early morning in the open mar- 
ket and seen quaint old Spanish jewels gleam in 
the dark depths of a shop all but hidden in some 
quiet back street; we have sat in a frail slim 
banca and shot the rapids at Pagsanjan, hardly 
knowing which was the mightier, the rushing 
stream or the perpendicular vine-covered cliffs 
towering above us on each side. Yet these are 
just a taste of the allurements of our archipelago 
of seven thousand islands. 


Wonders of Baguio 


O’ course there is Baguio. It’s name is Span- 
ish for “storm.’’ And when great clouds 
come swirling up the valleys and blanket the 
mountains of this Hill Station perched five thou- 
sand feet above the sea, it seems to have well 
deserved its name. These tropical storms are 
magnificent to watch, though they come gener- 
ally only in typhoon season. The rest of the year is 
delightful. This ideally planned retreat was car- 
ried out originally during the administration of 
William Howard Taft for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a place where those connected with the 
Government might find refreshment in a change 
of climate. It is only one hundred and seventy-five 
miles from Manila, and over the perfect Govern- 
ment road which leads up the mountain to this 
haven, the trip may be made in six or seven hours 
by motor. 

An early start about three in the morning car- 
ries us out of the heat before it is actually upon 
us and we drive in the misty morning through 
little native villages of fragile nipa huts perched 
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WHEN WE TRAVEL x1 


gingerly up on their stilts. Fragrance of burning 
charcoal (that unforgettable smell of the East) 
tells of the preparation of rice for an early break- 
fast. We dodge an imperturbable water buffalo, a 
string through its nose, being guided by a slim 
brown child perched nonchalantly upon its great 
hairy back. They are going to arrive eventually 
at a nice squenchy mud hole where the water 
buffalo will roll his sad brown eyes in perfect bliss, 
and wallow. Chickens are just being let out of 
great bamboo baskets hung at night from the 
floors of the huts, and, startled, they leap and fly 
in all directions as our car sweeps through their 
front yards. Sharp turns in the road unfold vista 
after vista of loveliness. Sometimes we have a 
peep at the sapphirine sea below. Sweet to our 
ears comes the splash of tumbling waterfalls, frol- 
icking over the rocks. The mountains grow steeper. 
Banyans and bamboos disappear. Suddenly as 
though in a dream we come upon a clump of pines. 
Are we really going to see the Southern Cross 
tonight — and pine trees too? Ah, yes. There are 
many wonders seen at Baguio. 

There is Camp John Hay, for instance, for 
Army and Navy officers on leave, sprawling along 
the ridge overlooking Happy Hollow. Homes 
belonging to the wealthier merchants and resi- 
dents of Manila are scattered through the hills. 
A fine golf course is offered, and weather that does 
more to inspire your driving than years of prac- 
tice. Open fires crackle in great hospitable fire- 
places at night. And meals sometimes end with 
dolce served by Igorots wearing stiffly starched 
white coats, gaudy sashes round their slim brown 
waists and — that’s all! 


Land of the Ifuagos 


I" NORTHERN Luzon, and Luzon is the principal 
island of the Philippine archipelago, in the 
Mountain Province, lives one of the most inter- 
esting of all the Filipino tribes. They are called 
Ifuagos, or Hill People. Pagans, yes. But when 
you see what they have accomplished by their 
skill and tireless industry as rice farmers, they 
won’t seem nearly so “godless” as the word 
pagan might suggest. There are almost a hundred 
and thirty thousand of these Hill People, and 
though but a small percentage of their mountain 
land can be cultivated, they have done wonders. 
With wooden spades and wooden stakes, some- 
times shod with iron, they have changed the hard 
faces of the mountains into mile upon mile of 
terraced rice fields. These irrigable rice paddies 
circle the mountains sometimes to a height of five 
thousand feet, and glisten in the bright tropic sun 
as though they had caught all the brightness of a 
shining day in their serpentine pools. A splendid 
Government road has been built through this 
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mountainous part of Luzon and the traveller may 
motor through mile after mile of this most amaz- 
ing agricultural development. There is nothing 
which quite compares with it anywhere in the 
world. Looking down on these mountains their 
sides seem to be striped like some giant zebra. 
From the air their pattern might give inspiration 
to the wildest modernist. From the road they are 
bits of looking-glass cracked by the slim shoots 
of tender rice plants. From the look of their 
gigantic gardens one might be led to suppose that 
these indefatigable Ifuagos lived solely for and on 
rice. But no. There comes an hour of the day to 
all. good Ifuagos when nothing tickles their 
palates like the taste of toasted locusts — dozens 
of them. A dainty dish. And it is said that there 
is far less crime in their social units than among 
ourselves. 
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-A Swim Under the Moon 
in Lake Taal 


DaY’s journey from Manila in another direc- 
A tion brings us to Lake Taal. We speed 
through cocoanut groves and sugar plantations 
as the afternoon sun begins to wane and the 
sweet air blows in from the sea, and we come 
upon Lake Taal Volcano House, a smart, up-to- 
date Filipino inn, with slatted bamboo floors and 
palm leaf walls and roof, in plenty of time to go 
down to the beach for a swim, and then dine just 
as the moon finds us out. A quiet night’s rest 
leaves you fresh for an early start in the morning 
by motor boat across the Lake to the volcano that 
forms an island in the centre of the Lake. You 
may view this volcano with suspicion, but it will 
fool you, for when you have climbed up its side 
(about two thousand feet) you find, instead of the 
fire and brimstone you may have been expecting, 
that this volcano hides in its crater a jewel-like lake 
held hightothesky—amirror forthe moon, perhaps. 

This and many other short trips lend them- 
selves as altogether delightful variations from the 
days you may spend in Manila, although when 
you are in the whirl of its endless social gayeties 
you are quite content to linger on and on. The 
Polo Club offers its attractions as well as the golf 
course, built skilfully over the old Spanish moat. 
And the nights speed by as you dance to your 
heart’s content in the cosmopolitan throng at the 
Manila Hotel and in the native cabarets where 
the toast once known only to the Tagalogs is 
seized upon and sent spinning round the world 
— Mabuhay! 

Lord Bacon once wrote an essay on travel. It 
was exceedingly slight. In fact there was little to 
be said for or about the delightful art of travel 
three centuries ago. Pilgrims, vagabonds, mer- 
chants and ambassadors were the only ones that 
fared beyond the confines of their own backyards, 
unless, as Lord Bacon implies, a tour of Europe 
was planned as the exclusive privilege of young 
men destined by their rank and fortune for high 
places at court. All of which lends a rather piquant 
aspect to our own casual custom of tucking all the 
countries of the Continent neatly into a month’s 
venture abroad, or stowing away an entire voyage 
round the world in a mere matter of three months, 
not to try to estimate the vast number of us who 
do it. We take our world cruises almost as a matter 
of course these days. 


~Maskee—You Will Remember 
Hongkong 


WORLD cruise would not be a proper world 
A cruise if it did not give you a glimpse of 
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Hongkong. It will not matter whether you slip F Caves 
into the encircling embrace of its sheltering harbor [| Follov 
at sunset, in the pearl tinted mists of an enchanted f of po' 
morning, or in the blue black of a tropic night. f concre 
Maskee. You will always remember it. As the { venier 
energetic little tender winds in and out among } ing a. 
monster black, bat-sailed junks, their bulgy cyes | the we 
painted high up on formidable hulks, you know | Cham 
you are rubbing shoulders with the East. Dutch 
Ashore every avenue beckons. You enjoy the } curios 
cool shadows of the deep arcades; the generous pear 
bamboo baskets piled high with gorgeous tropic } wasth 
blossoms in the flower market; the imperious | wayb 
gesture of the tall red-turbaned Sikh as he up. | cham! 
holds the dignity of the law, as majestic as a | ing cc 
London bobby. And, you know, Hongkong 1s | “Cleo 
like London — a bit. There is a childish delight in | which 
riding on the queer little funicular railway | its gr 
straight up the mountain side to the Peak, past ) sixth 
terraced gardens and romantic-looking villas. | reasor 
Tea with real English bread and butter and jam at | seven 
the famed Peak Hotel, and a view of the bay | But t 
dotted with countless islands that takes your || that f 
breath away with its vista of tropical loveliness. | their 
Long rides in cool bamboo chairs slung from the | The s 
shoulders of cheerful tireless coolies. The Happy | used | 
Valley Race Course, matchless polo. Shops where © are sc 
the wily Oriental tempts you with all his blandish- } Noble 
ments, his treasures of shawls, silks, silver and |) Princ 
jades, and you dally with dreams of possession. ) Cang 
The patter of “Pidgin English.” These are )) precic 
Hongkong. ) be pr 


Have (Cavemen Quite Uanished? 


7 is something haunting yet quite irre- 
sistible about caves. Boys always dig caves if 
they don’t happen to have one handy even before 
they have read Tom Sawyer and gone through 
the horrors of that fearsome night in the cave with |) 
Tom and Becky. I crawled into my first cave on 
my stomach through a hole in soft red sandstone [ 
just large enough for a body to wriggle through. } 
It was an old Indian cave in Southern Missouri. [ 
After that I felt that I was one of the initiated. | 
No amount of darkness and mystery could keep 
me out of a cave. 

Visiting caves has grown in favor with travel- 
lers of late, and, as if to satisfy their demand for 
this adventure, every part of the world is coming ) 
forward with its own particular cave. Among 
these the Cango Caves of South Africa are out- 
standing in magnitude, beauty and historic inter- 
est, for on their walls are still to be seen paintings 
of battles and mighty hunts drawn by the hands of 
aboriginal Bushmen. 

We reach the Cango Caves quite easily from 
Oudtshoorn in Cape Colony and, while South 
Africa has many Bushmen caves, it is the Cango 
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Caves that are ever the magnet for travellers. 
Following our guide across the entrance chamber 
of powdered limestone, we come to a flight of 
concrete steps. These, happily, are for our con- 
venience and save us from the terrors of descend- 
ing a slim iron ladder thirty feet long which was 
the way travellers used to have to reach Van Zyl’s 
Chamber. Van Zyl, you know, was that phlegmatic 
Dutch hunter who was blessed with just enough 
curiosity to follow his dog when he saw him disap- 
pear into a hole in the mountain after a stag. That 
was the first visit of a white man to the Cango Caves, 
way back in 1780. So it is by his name that the vast 
chamber hung with grotesque spirals and glitter- 


ing columns is known. At one end of the hall is 


“Cleopatra’s Needle,” a stalactite and stalagmite 
which almost meet. As those who have measured 
its growth declare that it has increased only one 
sixth of an inch in thirty-five years, it might be 
reasonable to believe that its height of twenty- 
seven feet would make it nearly 70,000 years old. 
But that is a long time. We do know, however, 
that for over a century visitors have been signing 


their names in the Cango Caves “Registry.” 


The spacious walls of one of the eerie rooms is 
used for this purpose and the names of visitors 


_ are scrawled in red clay, soot, and even chiseled. 


Noblemen and commoners, soldiers, novelists and 
Princes have left their marks on the walls of the 
Cango Caves, and The Registry is one of those 
precious records of which South Africa may well 


) be proud. 


Again Canada (alls! 
we the first snow flies and the wind begins 
to whistle sharp notes through the crack- 


» ling branches of naked trees, those with a flair for 
| old King Winter and his Court turn an inquiring 
| eye towards Canada. Canada is so sparkling clear 


in winter, so crisply cold— and so engagingly 


_ convenient. Besides there is the Manoir Richelieu 


(operated by the Canada Steamship Company) 


, on Murray Bay, its background the Laurentians, 
' made so accessible by the Canadian National 


Railways. 

Under its green turreted roof this genial French 
Manoir gathers in contented comradeship many 
of the world’s keenest sportlovers. Lighthearted 


, chatter and laughter echo to the farthest corners 


of the Manoir’s spacious rooms, cheery groups toast 
their fingers before the snapping fragrant open 
fires, and all the world is gay. 

Outside the snow lies glistening — the Tempt- 
ress. Bright colored sleighs jingle merrily over the 
old Quebec Road. Men are busy on the hills pack- 
ing the ski jump and the long bob run. Roistering 
huskies shake themselves and frolic in the snow. 
The world is a happy place at Manoir Richelieu. 
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By Way of Introduction 


Ciara Ciemens (Recollections of Mark 
Twain), daughter of the humorist, is the 
wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the well- 
known musician. Her book of reminis- 
cences will be published in early spring 
by Harper and Brothers. 


James Kerney (New Fersey Wakes Up) 
is the publisher of Tbe Trenton Times and 
is prominently identified with politics 
in his State. 


Donato McGisney (The Return of 
Achmed) is a godson of Booth Tarkington, 
and the author of Arabian Nights in movie 
form. 


Parke H. Davis (College Sports Decline) 
has to his credit books, treatises, articles 
and reviews on football. 


Cuartes B. Driscout (Sailing the Main) 
is the author of Doudloons: The Story of 
Buried Treasure, just published, which 
contains the story of Oak Island treasure, 
familiar to readers of THe NortH AMERI- 
can Review, 


Perer F. O’Suea (Speeding Up Speed 
Laws) is a writer of fiction, Irish born, who 
makes his home in New York. 


Assor Low Morrat (4 Unique Experi- 
ment) is one of the four Republican mem- 
bers of the New York State Assembly 
from New York City. 


T. R. Ysarra (Nomad) is a New York 
Times correspondent abroad, now located 
in Paris. 


Arruur Dewine (Towers Scrape the Sky) 
is a teacher of literature at Dartmouth 
College. This year he is giving a survey 
of Elizabethan dramatists. 


Tuurston Macautey (Donn Byrne’s 
Ireland), an American newspaperman, 
has spent several years in Paris, and is 
at present stationed in London. 


Other writers in this issue have previously 
been represented in our pages. 


eh 











Traveller’s Guide 


Trans-ATLantic Saitincs From New York: 
Mauretania, Cunard, Southampton, Oct. 15., Nov. § 
Lafayette, French Line, Havre, Oct. 16 and Nov. 11 
Rotterdam, Holland-America Line, Rotterdam, Oct. 18, 

Nov. 15 
Conte Grande, Lloyd Sabaudo, Genoa, Oct. 18, Nov. 25 
Belgenlanid, Red Stat, Antwerp, Oct. 18 
Drottningbolm, Swedish American, Gothenburg, Oct. 18 
Baltic, White Star, Southampton, Oct. 18, Nov. 15 
Milwaukee, Hamburg American, Hamburg, Oct. 18 
Aquitania, Cunard, Southampton, Oct. 22 
New York, Hamburg American, Hamburg, Oct. 23 
Dresden, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Oct. 23 and 
Nov. 20 
Bergensfjord, Norwegian-America, Oslo, Oct. 23 
Ile de France, French, Havre, Oct. 24 
Pennland, Red Star, Antwerp, Oct. 24 
Cleveland, Hamburg American, Hamburg, Oct. 25 
Volendam, Holland-America, Rotterdam, Oct. 25 
Europa, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Oct. 25 
Cedric, White Star, Southampton, Oct. 25 
Saturnia, Cosulich, Trieste, Oct. 25 
Manuel Arnus, Spanish Royal Mail, Barcelona, Oct. 27 
Berengaria, Cunard, Southampton, Oct. 29 
America, United States Lines, Hamburg, Oct. 29 
Karlsrube, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Oct. 30 
Majestic, White Star, Southampton, Oct. 31 
New Amsterdam, Holland-America, Rotterdam, Nov. 1 
Augustus, Navigazione Generale Italiana, Nov. 1 
Lapland, Red Star, Antwerp, Nov. 1 
Gripsbolm, Swedish American, Gothenburg, Nov. 1 
Adriatic, White Star, Southampton, Nov, 1 
De Grasse, French Line, Havre, Nov. § 
Columbus, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Nov. 5 
President Harding, United State Lines, Hamburg, Nov. 5 
Stuttgart, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Nov. 6 
Republic, United States Lines, Hamburg, Nov. 6 
Westernland, Red Star, Antwerp, Nov. 7 
St. Louis, Hamburg American, Hamburg, Nov. 8 
Statendam, Holland-America, Rotterdam, Nov. 8 
Kungsholm, Swedish American, Gothenburg, Nov. 8 
Britannic, White Star, Southampton, Nov. 8 
Rochambeau, French Line Havre, Nov. 11 
George Washington, United States, Hamburg, Nov. 12 
Albert Ballin, Hamburg American Hamburg, Nov. 13 
Roma, Navigazione Generale Italiana, Genoa, Nov. 15 
Bremen, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Nov. 15 
Berlin, North German Lloyd, Bremen, Nov. 13 
Baltic, White Star, Southampton, Nov. 15 
President Roosevelt, United States, Hamburg, Nov. 19 
America, United States, Hamburg, Nov. 26 


Trans-Paciric SAILincs: 
From Vancouver — 
Empress of Japan, Canadian Pacific, Manila, Oct. 30 
Empress of Asia, Canadian Pacific, Manila, Nov. 13 
Empress of Canada, Canadian Pacific, Manila, Nov. 27 
From Seattle — 
Hikawa Maru, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Hongkong, Oct. 29 
Yokobama Maru, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Kobe, Nov. 15 
President Taft, American Mail Line, Manila, Nov. 1 
President Jefferson, American Mail Line, Manila, Nov. 15 
From San Francisco — 
President McKinley, American Mail, Manila, Nov. 7 
President Grant, American Mail, Manila, Nov. 21 
Taiyo Maru, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Kongkong, Oct. 30 
Chichibu' Maru, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Hongkong, 
Nov. 8 
Shinyo Maru, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Hongkong, Nov. 20 


Saitincs To Hawa: 

From San Francisco — 
Wilbelmina, Matson, Honolulu, Oct. 15 
Matsonia, Matson, Honolulu, Oct. 22 and Nov. 19 
Manoa, Matson, Honolulu, Oct. 29 
Maui, Matson, Honolulu, Nov. 5 

From Los Angeles — 
City of Los Angeles, Los Angeles S. S. Co., Honolulu, 

Oct. 18, Nov. 15 

Calawaii, Los Angeles S. S. Co., Honolulu, Nov. 8 


Rounp THE Wor -p Saltincs: 
From New York — 
President Polk, Dollar Line, Oct. 23 
President Adams, Dollar Line, Nov. 6 
President Harrison, Dollar Line, Nov. 20 


Tours and Cruises 
MEDITERRANEAN, FROM New York: 

Cunard Line, Mauretania, Feb. 21, 1931 
Canadian Pacific, Empress of France, February 3, 1931 
Frank C, Clark, S.S. Laurentic, January 31, 1931 
Thos. Cook & Son, S.S. Homeric, January 24, 1931 
Frank Tourist Co., S.S. Scythia, January 27, 1931 
Hamburg-American Line, S.S. Hamburg, January 31, 1931 
Raymond-Whitcomb, S.S. Carinthia, January 31, 1931 
White Star Line, M.V. Britannic, January 8, 1931 
White Star Line, S.S. Adriatic, January 17, 1931 
White Star Line, M.V. Britannic, February 26, 1931 
White Star Line, S.S. Adriatic, March 7, 1931 
French Line, S.S. France, Jan. 10, Feb. 14, Mar. 20, 1931 


Rounp THE Wor tp, From New York: 
Canadian Pacific, Empress of Australia, December 2, 1930 
Franco-Belgique Tours, President Fobnson, Dec. 4, 1930 
Franco-Belgique Tours, President Fillmore, Dec. 18, 1930 
Cook-Cunard, §.S. Samaria, December 3, 1930 
Red Star, Belgenland, Westward from New York, Dec. 

15, 1930 

Cook-Cunard, 5.8. Franconia, January 10, 1931 
Hamburg-American Line, S.S. Resolute, January 6, 1931 
Raymond-Whitcomb, S.S. Columéus, January 21, 1931 


West Inpies, rrom New York: 

Frank Tourist Co., §.S. Lafayette, Dec. 20, 1930. 

Canadian Pacific, Duchess of Bedford, January 9, February 
11, 1931 

Frank Tourist Co., 5.8. Volendam, January 21, February 
II, 1931 

Raymond-Whitcomb, S.S. Statendam, Dec. 20, 1930, 
January 8, January 27, February 24, 1931 

Cunard Line, Franconia, Nov. 18, Dec. 2, Dec. 20, 1930 

Cunard Line, Caronia, Dec. 8, 1930 

Cunard Line, Carinthia, Jan. 10, 1931 

Cunard Line, Caledonia, Jan. 24, Feb. 14, 1931 

Cunard Line, Aurania, Mar. 14, Apr. 1, 1931 

Cunard Line, Tuscania, Apr. 15, 1931 


West Inpies anp Soutn America, From New York: 
Swedish American, M.V. Kungsbolm, December 20, 1930 
Swedish American, M.V. Kungsbolm, January 10, 31, 

February 21, March 14, 1931 


Ortentat Wintra« Cruise: 
American Mail Line, President Grant, sailing from Seattle, 


Jan. 24, 1931 


Sout America, Arrica, MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE: 
Cunard-Anchor Lines & American Express, S.S. Transyl- 
vania, January 17, 1931 
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(Continued from page VII) 

Ibond prices have advanced, or stayed approxi- 
jmately at the peak, for nearly a year and a half 
) after trade depression passed its nadir. Mr. Moody 
‘defines six strongly marked bull markets in bonds 
\in the past thirty years, and points out the follow- 
jing periods characterized by preference for in- 
vestment over speculation: 1903-5, 1907-15, 
1917-18, 1920-22, and 1924-27. As a rule these 
periods, it will be noted, began in business de- 
| pression, and extended well into the years of 
rising activity. If the bond market is running true 
to form it is the predecessor of a general upward 
movement in the business cycle, and prices of 
good stocks will not lag far behind. 


(ommodity Prices 


NDERLYING the strength of bonds and the 
U investment trend toward them is another 
condition that is having an outstanding influence 
on the course of all business. That is the low level 
of commodity prices, with which is associated 
in many minds an expectation that they will 
decline for a long time to come. This in turn is 
derived from the expectation that a shortage of 
new gold for monetary purposes will develop 
, within a very few years. The report of the gold 
delegation of the League of Nations has just been 
published. It calculates the monetary requirement 
of gold in the future upon four distinct assump- 

tions, using reserve ratios of 33 and 40 per cent, 
_and applying to each two presumed annual rates 
of growth of demand 2 and 3 per cent. On three of 
these assumptions (all except a reserve of 33 per 
cent and a growth of 2 per cent) it finds that the 
supply of new gold available by 1934 will be 
inadequate unless measures are taken to alleviate 
the situation before that time. This may be taken 
as the most authoritative pronouncement yet 
made upon this much-debated question. 

If the value of gold goes up commodity prices 
come down, the value of the dollar goes up, and 
the purchasing power of fixed incomes such as 
bond yields goes up also. This is the reverse of the 
procedure in this country in the commodity price 
inflation during and after the war, and in Ger- 
many a few years later. Those great inflations 
released the debtor from a good part of his obliga- 
tions, and worked the destruction of the creditor; 
they enriched one class and impoverished another. 
As deflation goes on the reverse occurs, gradually 
and less sensationally, but none the less surely. 
Therefore it is possible that this reason alone 
will influence many investors to buy bonds, join- 
ing the creditor class, which will be enriched, 
rather than the debtor class, which will be made 
poorer. And the stockholder of the corporation 
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which has bond issues is of course in debt to the 
bondholder. 

But it should be emphasized that the foregoing 
is very much more an economic generalization 
than a prophecy as to commodity prices. On the 
contrary, the coupling of fear that a gold shortage 
will begin to develop four years from now with 
an unwillingness to purchase commodities at the 
low prices to which they have dropped this fall, 
seems utterly fantastic. Whatever may be true 
of the future, there is no shortage of gold now. 
There is some maldistribution, but most of the 
leading countries of the world have reaccumulated 
supplies adequate to their needs, and in the United 
States there is a large gold surplus. There is 
nothing in the situation that would warrant an 
assumption that the credit supply for the next 
five years will be inadequate to finance production 
and distribution, not merely at the present price 
level, but even at a higher one. 

It seems to me the plainest of all facts that the 
disastrous decline in commodity prices that has 
occurred this year is simply one of the ordinary 
phenomena of the business cycle, and to be inter- 
preted as such. That a long-time price-trend 
should be held to account, independent of the 
business cycle, for a loss of 15 per cent in whole- 
sale prices during twelve months is flatly ridicu- 
lous. At the most, the long-time decline based 
upon the gold situation, cheapening cost of pro- 
duction, and similar factors, would account for 
only 2 to 3 per cent a year, and the reputed gold 
shortage is not yet a direct factor. It is probably 
conservative to say that if the commodity decline 
had been caused entirely by factors of long-term 
importance, this year’s drop would have been 
spread over at least ten years, instead of occurring 
all at once. 

Therefore the overwhelming probability is that 
this drop is a short-term fluctuation, a part of the 
cycle of depression, accentuated by previous 
unsuccessful attempts at artificial control of out- 
put which have made over-production more se- 
vere than anticipated. As part of the cycle, an old 
maxim holds: what goes up will come down, and 
what comes down will go up. This decline has now 
lasted as long as most previous downward swings, 
and the precedents justify the conclusion that 
the bottom of the decline has been or soon will be 
reached. And with that conclusion other facts 
accord. Commodity prices are below the cost of 
production for most staples; in many cases they 
have been below that figure long enough to start 
in operation forces that will curtail output. Re- 
tailers have allowed their inventories to run down 
during the decline, but when recovery comes they 
will build them up again, and expanding consump- 
tion will meet declining production. 
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A controlling factor in the extent of commodity 
price recoveries is the available supply of credit. 
The more abundant the credit, as a rule, the 
stronger the price recovery. As credit is almost 
a drug on the market at present, it presents no 
obstacle to a goodly recovery in prices. It is prob- 
able that long time influences, notably cheapening 
costs of production, will prevent a full return to 
the levels of 1928 and early 1929, but it is not too 
hazardous to predict that a large part of the 15 
per cent loss will be recovered during 1931 and 
1932. This is doubly true of the staple raw mate- 
rials dealt in on the exchanges, in most of which 
the decline has approximated 30 per cent, or even 
more. Diversified holdings of commodities there- 
fore constitute attractive speculations, and al- 
though the general public does not seem to be 
captivated by the opportunity, a number of large 
corporations managed upon principles which 
include close studies of business fluctuations have 
significantly begun to build up their inventories. 


Business 


se foregoing also to some extent epitomizes 
the business situation. It is roughly estimated 
that while ultimate consumption of finished goods 
has declined 10 per cent, production has declined 
20 per cent. Obviously that situation is its own 
corrective, and signs are not lacking that the 
medicine is beginning to take effect. Making 
allowance for lower price levels, retail sales are not 
as much smaller than 1929 as the figures indicate; 
in certain lines the nominal declines in dollar 
figures indicate that the volume is actually larger. 
The decrease in stocks of such goods as automo- 
biles is apparent; in all lines there will be no such 
carryover into 1931 as there was into 1930. Cotton 
goods sales already have picked up, and the signs 
indicate an increase in production before the end 
of the year. Automobiles and tires will fall into 
line by 1931. The steel business has been a little 
better this fall than during the summer. 

On the whole nothing in the industrial news is 
worse than it was during the summer, and from 
more than half of the greater industries reports 
are better. This is evidence that a turn is in the 
making. Traders in commodities find it notoriously 
impossible to pick the exact bottom, and when 
they are successful in getting it they generally 
find that they have stumbled upon it by accident. 
No greater exactness should be expected from 
business prophets. But those who recognize the 
cyclical nature of this recession, and who are not 
mislead by panicky beliefs in a New Era of pov- 
erty and depression, agree that business is travel- 
ing along bottom, that the gradual beginnings of 
recovery are at hand, and that there is no reason 
to doubt that trade will eventually gather pace. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The Utilities 


NTEREST in the “depression proof” industries 
I continues to run high among investors. The 
term, it will be remembered, was used in the clos 
ing weeks of last year, when there was much 
scurrying among brokerage houses and would-be 
stock buyers to find issues in which they could 
have confidence. First among these, of course, 
came the utilities. 

This “depression proof” philosophy can now be 
appraised to some extent, and the utilities come 
out very well under the scrutiny. In previous 
issues we have commented on the income gains 
they have reported; for the first six months of the 
year, according to Government statistics, gross 
and net of the utilities increased 3.2 and 4.0 per 
cent respectively over 1929. In all probability 
the whole year will show gains. in income ap- 
proaching those figures. 

It must not be supposed, however, that utilities 
do not suffer from depression. About 60 per cent 
of sales of electric power are made at wholesale, 
that is they go to industries, and of course indus- 


trial use of power has fallen off. It showed a de- | 


cline of 4.3 per cent during the first seven months, 
and probably more during August and September. 
Domestic use showed an increase, but barely 
sufficient to offset this loss, and a survey by the 
Standard Statistics Company predicts that total 
electric power output for the year may fall below 


that of 1929. The normal rate of expansion of this | 
industry (for the next few years) is probably 10} 


per cent, and of course failure to show any gain 
at all is a notable setback. The potential markets 
for power are so huge, however (including rail- 
roads and farms), that the normal rate of expan- 
sion will be resumed as the cycle swings upward, 
and it seems safe to predict that it will be reached 
again during 1931. 

Utility stock prices of course have not been 
immune to the general declines in the stock market. 
In the June break they fell as severely as any 
other class, and they have not moved very strongly 
since. This is due not to lack of earnings, but 
to the natural reaction from the inflated prices 
that previously prevailed. At present utility 
stocks are selling upon the average around 
twenty times earnings. This is no higher than 
certain leading industrial issues much in demand 
by investors. But it is too high to yield dividend 
returns that will be satisfactory if and when the 
speculative features of the shares become less 
attractive. It is likely that hereafter prices will 
advance relatively less than earnings, thereby 
gradually reducing the ratio. For security of divi- 
dend the utilities as a group are coming through 
the depression with a very high reputation. 
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pieces of fine workmanship, suggests a replica of 
a Colonial pitcher whose simple lines are typical 
of the old craftsmen. With a matching plate, 5” 
in diameter, it is $7.50. The covered pitcher alone 
is $6.00. Whether you prefer the designs of early 
American pewter-smiths or have a flair for the 
ultra modern, you will find the piece you seek in 
the Walter Wesp catalogue, sent on request. 
2M 
Admirers of Indian and Persian prints will be 
delighted with the De Wolfe Allen collection of 
hand-blocked patterns on hand-loomed cotton in 
sizes suitable for table runners, wall-hangings and 
bed spreads. Pillow-tops, 18’ by 18’, whose pat- 
terns in maroon, brown and dull green make them 
particularly adapted to the library or study, are 
backed with fine quality sateen as a holiday 
feature. With an inner pillow of white silk floss, 
the price is $2.50. I shall be glad to send you a 
folder for other selections. 
om 
Someone, wise in the ways of boy- and girl- 
hood, has originated a conjuring set for youngsters 











Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 


Hooked rugs of superlative quality. Unusual toys and 
Northern ivory carvings. The famous Labrador Dickie, 
an ideal sport garment perfected by Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell. Woven articles from Northern looms. A complete 
collection of books by Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request 


GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Ave., New York City 
Philadelphia Shop: 1631 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The House of Brass 
and Copper Artware 


Manufacturing hand-hammered 
brass and copper ware, cast brass 
andirons, fire-sets, candlesticks 
and candelabras. 
No. 151 Andirons, 1934” 
a a $10.50 
No. 481 Fire set, by 
moon base . . $13. 
No. 31 Fire lighter ms 
$4. 
Complete set . . $26.50 
Write for Catalogue 
RUSSIAN BRASS 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Colonial Fireplace Set 
in Brass 

















THE COMPLEAT SHOPPER 





who gaze wide-eyed at “ magicians.” Disappearing 
balls, multiplying dice and card tricks become 
simple as ABC with the paraphernalia provided. 
Even a book of patter is included in the $3.25 
and the more elaborate $6.75 sets. 
2M 

That endless search through a suit-case for the 
elusive tooth paste ruins many a trip. A roomy 
envelope Pullman bag, rubber-lined and divided 
into useful compartments, will keep odds and 
ends in order and the temper serene. In rose, blue, 
green or purple, it is a delightful gift for a woman; 
men will prefer black or brown. In moiré celanese 
the bag is $3.50; in moiré silk, $2.75. 














Pewter—the Modern Gift 


Graceful fluted bow! of finest quality pewter. Ever-useful 
size for fruit, salad, nuts; for flowers; for ornament alone. 
Catalogue on Request 


WALTER WESP 


542 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















CHRISTMAS CARDS 


NOT THE 


CONVENTIONAL KIND 


Views of Old New York, 

Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 

Columbia, Dartmouth, 

Coaching Scenes, 

Cross Stitch Designs, 

Bachelor Hall Subjects, 

Dog Etching Reproductions, and, of course, 

Godey Fashion Greetings. 
All handcolored, fourfold cards on buff paper, complete 
with simple Christmas Greetings (or blank) with matching 
envelope. Any assortment of subjects. 


BEAUX ARTS 


55 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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Rear Admiral BYRD’S 


own narrative of the 


SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION 


LIPrTLlE 
AMERICA 


The man who organized and brought 
through to high success the superlative 
exploit of modern times here gives his own 

rsonal account of the South Pole Expe- 
ition. 50 superb photographs. $5.00 


A priceless gift! 
THE WORLD in the AIR 


The first complete pictorial, documentary, 
and narrative record of man’s conquest of 
the air from earliest history to the recent 
R-101 disaster. Over 1200 rare prints and 
photographs. 2 volumes. $15.00 


By Dr. F. Trevelyan Miller 





Conan Doyle’s last work 


THE EDGE of the 
UNKNOWN 


The creator of Sherlock Holmes tells of his 
spiritualistic convictions. $2.50 


THE POWER of INDIA 
By Michael Pym 


A woman journalist exposes an intimate 
picture of India today. $3.50 





PUTNAWS 




























NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF ’ 
REVIEW 


By B. S. Stanoyevicu 





JUVENILES 
The Small Years. By Frank Kendon. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Delightful memories for adult reading of a childhood 


spent in an English country-side, with an introduction 
by Walter de la Mare. 


The Dragon and the Raven. By G. 4. Henty. Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son, Ltd. 

Thirty years ago Henty books were taken for granted, 

At present they have popped up again and Scribner's is 

carrying a stock of these old favorites which fed the 

imagination of many boys who are now men. 


The Zneid of Vergil. Translated by Harlan Hoge Bal- 
lard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Since Vergil dates from 70 B.C. this is a bi-millennial 

edition in honor of that event, and is easy enough read- 

ing to be within the compass of high school pupils. 


Playing Airplane. By 7. F. McNamara. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A book written by an aviator father, with a splendid 

war record, for the use of his children aged nine and 

under. 


Witch’s Maiden. By Madel L. Tyrrell. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Laid in England, in Cromwell’s time, this book tells of 

the exploits of two girls of seventeen; it has charm and 

holds interest till the end, 


Sergeant Giggles. By George Mitchell. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

An amusing story with illustrations which will appeal to 

small children. 


The Jolly Tinker and other Tales. By Leonard §. Hill. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

A book for children between five and ten years; illus- 

trated by the author. 

The Book of Animal Tales. By Stephen Southwold. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company $2.50. 
This is a delightful book for young children, done with 
colored and black-and-white illustrations by Honor C. 

Appleton. 


Magic for Marigold. By ZL. M. Montgomery. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes. $2.00. 

A girl’s story located in the lovely old Leslie homestead 

on Prince Edward Island. 


Hahtibee, The Elephant. By Charles E. Slaughter. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

This personal account of the life of a baby dutcha is told 

by an Englishman, who has made the ways of animals 

appear human, 
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NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


New German Fairy Tales. By Norbert Lebermann. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

The modern inventions and usages are taken as material 

to make up imaginative stories for children. 


Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills. By Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$2.00. 

A very instructive and stimulating résumé of German 

folk tales for young people, including a tiny history of 

the Deutsches Reich. 


More To And Again. By Walter R. Brooks. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


The doings of farm-yard animals in the ways that 
children love. 


The Painted Pig. By Elizabeth Morrow. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

Mrs. Dwight Morrow wrote this story for children after 

her search in a Mexican market-place for a child’s bank 

in the form of a pig. 


Something Perfectly Silly. By Marni and Harrie 
Wood. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


Full-page pictures and rhymes to suit the very little 
folks. 


The Nutcracker of Nuremberg. By Alexandre Dumas, 
pére. New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 
$2.50. 

This is a very creditable reprinting of classic work for 

children; Grace Gingras has done the translation, and 

Else Hasselriis, the illustration by silhouette. 


The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. 

As Charles Kingsley told the old Greek hero stories to 

his children, so are they rendered new once more to the 

youth of 1930. 


Tales of a Grandmother. By George Sand. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 

These fascinating tales, told by George Sand to her | 

grandchildren, are translated into English by Margaret | 

Bloom for the delight of American children. 


The Tale of the Warrior Lord. (E/ Cantar de lio Cid). 
Translated by Merriam Sherwood. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $2.50. 

The story of The Cid, Campeador of Spain, is the right- 

ful heritage of all red-blooded boys and girls, who today 

emulate the deeds of long ago. 


The Story of Roland. By Fames Baldwin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The main incidents of this rendering of the account of 

Roland have been culled from a great variety of sources 

by this editor, who has told a moving story. 
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Give the Best for Christmas 
Pre-War America 


the new volume of “Our Times” 
by MARK SULLIVAN 


“Those who recall its predecessors, “The Turn 
of the Century’ and ‘America Finding Her- 
self,’ . . . will rush to the nearest bookstore to 
buy the book.”—Lewis Gannett in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

With 200 illustrations. $5.00 


On Forsyte ’Change 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“A collection of some of the very best short 
stories | have encountered in recent years, 
varied of mood and perfect in execution.’ — 
Percy Hutchison in the New York Times 
Book Review. 19 stories, 256 pages. $2.50 


A Roving 


@ e 
Commission 
My Early Years 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
author of “The World Crisis” 


“As long as there are young men and women 
they will thumb with delight the tale of adven- 
tures told by Mr. Churchill with the skill of a 
Dumas.” —London Observer. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


Lone Cowboy 
My Life Story 
by WILL JAMES 

author of “Smoky,” etc. 
“It is almost unbelievable that a single book 
could contain as much of the spirit of the Amer- 
ican West as does this life story of Will James 

. here he is in the flesh and blood—the lone 


cowboy.” —New York Evening Post. 
With 60 illustrations by the author. $2.75 


Jeb Stuart 


by CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, 
U.S. M. C. 
author of “Fix Bayonets!” etc. 
A stirring biography of the famous Confederate 
cavalry leader. “‘A volume as fit for maidens 
to sigh over and youths to dream upon as for 


soldiers to study.” —New York Times 
Illustrated by the author. $5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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By Atan H. TEMPLE 


Sub-Cellars 
O* of the leading market analysts says 


that business, after seeming to move 

peacefully along bottom during the 
summer, suddenly dropped into the sub- 
cellar. It is to be hoped that the parallel will 
not have to be carried farther, for in modern 
buildings there are likely to be three or four 
sub-cellars; and they do not stop at bedrock, 
but are sometimes cut into it. Such implica- 
tions are unduly pessimistic, however; the 
figure is an apt one to describe the disappoint- 
ment of those who, largely because they 
attributed too much stimulating power to 
easy money, expected a genuine business 
upturn this autumn. Such recovery as has 
occurred has been limited, scattered and 
mostly seasonal, and the markets in their 
disappointment have crashed again — stocks 
to even lower levels than they reached in 
November, 1929. 

In all probability the October selling of 
stocks represented the abandonment of de- 
ferred hopes, the final liquidation of the 
New Era of 1929. Probably everyone knows 
instances where those who carried stocks 
through the collapse a year ago, or who 
bought them subsequently, were so dis- 
couraged by the failure of business to recover 
in the autumn that they sold their holdings 
and stood aside while the distressed selling 
touched off by the liquidation ran its course. 
During the past year a double readjustment 
has been taking place in stock; one is the 
downward revision of ideas as to what the 
ratio of prices to earnings should be, and the 
other is the decline in the earnings upon 
which that ratio is based. Both the mul- 
tiplicand and the multiplier are cut down, 
and the shrinkage, of course, is drastic. 

In the facts as they have developed two 
denials of New Era theories appear. The 
belief that business depressions of serious 
extent and duration had been made im- 


possible is demonstrated untenable; and its 
correlated assumption, that common stocks 
were worth a higher price in terms of earnings 
than old investment principles had believed, 
falls with it. Along with these collapses the 
contention, illustrated in the markets them- 
selves for a long time past, that good common 
stocks are entitled to sell upon a lower yield 
basis than bonds. Except in the market 
breaks during November, 1929, and last 
June, stocks (taking an average of industrial, 
rail and utility issues) up to this fall had 
yielded less than bonds for nearly three 
years. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 

It is important to dig out the constructive 
forces that are in operation beneath the 
wreckage of liquidation. Prophecies of busi- 
ness upturn in September or October were 
disappointed, but it is the most obvious of 
generalizations to say that liquidation is now 
that much nearer complete, the absorption 
of supplies of consumable merchandise that 
much farther along, and the day when the 
markets will demand an enlarged production 
of goods that much nearer. And when busi- 
ness turns up stock prices will turn up with 
it; upturns in earnings will bring upturns 
in values in any era, old or new. 

Belief that the stock market is a business 
barometer may persist in places; it is true 
only to a negligible degree. The stock market 
is essentially a thermometer, not a barometer; 
when normal, it moves with business, not 
ahead of it. The fall break indicated not 
worse business to come, but disappointing 
business at hand, and no more. 

In this article a month or two ago I ex- 
pressed the belief that the New Era of 
poverty and depression was just as much a 
delusion, an emotion rather than a reality, 
and based as greatly upon unsound eco- 
nomic premises, as the New Era which came 
to an end a year ago. There is no reason 
whatever for altering that conclusion. The 
deeper business goes in the cycle the more 
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surely will it climb out of it, and the higher 
it will climb when it gets out. The ultimate 
consumption of goods by the American 
people as a whole is much more constant in 
quantity than is generally realized; retail 
trade as a whole is the most stable part of 
trade, varying less than wholesale distribu- 
tion, which in turn varies less than primary 
production. And final consumption varies 
even less than retail distribution; by and 
large, people eat the same quantities of food 
and wear the same amount of clothes one 
year as the next; they also burn up pro- 
portionately the same volume of gasoline, 
as the record consumption that has been 
reached in this year of depression testifies. 
Therefore a sharp decline in primary produc- 
tion inevitably is accompanied by a reduction 
in stocks of goods from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, and when this process goes far 
enough it must be automatically reversed. 

To put it in other terms, what the United 
States is in is a business cycle, nothing more 
nor less. Its duration can not be predicted 
precisely from the past, but its eventual 
upturn is none the less certain. The average 
duration of business cycles, from crest to 
crest, is something over three years; the 
bottom of the last depression was at the end 
of 1927, which would bring the bottom of 
this one sometime after the first of next year. 
But such averages mean little; the variations 
have been great. Not since 1878, however, 
have we experienced a period of depression 
lasting two years, and few have lasted 
eighteen months; the present recession began 
in the late summer of 1929. 

In the average duration of cycles the long- 
time trend of commodity prices is an im- 
portant factor. The ratio of prosperity to 
depression is smaller when the trend is down- 
ward. Some economists believe this year’s 
downward trend will continue another 
twenty years; even if that should be true it 
would not alter the inevitability of cyclical 
recovery. It is worth repeating what has 
been said before, that it is simply fantastic 
to assume that a drop of 45 per cent in 
wholesale prices of certain staple raw mate- 
rials in a year is a long-time fluctuation, to 
more than a limited extent; it can be stated 
dogmatically that it is essentially a short- 
term movement from which recovery will 
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By Way of Introduction 


S. Sranwoop Menken (The Russian Di- 
lemma) is a New York lawyer of prominence, 
organizer and head of the National Security 
League, who has recently returned from a 
tour of Europe. 


Dororny Biack (The Lone Ace), an English 
woman, has spent all her married life in the 
East. She loves the smell of the jungle and the 
exotic flowers. 


Noran Wettessy (The Story of Gideon 
Nathan) is the nom de plume of a woman who 
has written for many of the first class maga- 
zines published in New York City. 


Arruur Dewine (Limiting Skyscrapers) 
was formerly an assistant editor of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He is now an 
instructor of English at Dartmouth College. 


Garpner L. Harvie (Selling South Amer- 
ica), now Assistant Secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, was for some years a 
newspaperman on Fleet Street, and is famil- 
iar with life in China, Russia, Haiti, South 
America and Europe. 


Lormer Hammonp (Guns and Standardiza- 
tion) was an American correspondent repre- 
senting The Chicago Tribune all during the 
war; married a Russian princess and has just 
returned from that country. 


Hersert C. Pett (The Wet Movement 
Today) is a former Democratic Congressman 
from New York City. 


Francis W. Hirst (Birkenbead), a distin- 
guished Liberal, former editor of The London 
Economist, the biographer of John Morley, 
and an international authority on finance. 


A. G. West (Rival Wings Over Europe) is a 
writer who in publishing many articles on 
aviation has come in close association with 
high Army and Navy officials. 


Sypney R. McLean (Stephen Is Fourteen) is 
a Philadelphian, graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
who is at present travelling abroad. 


Paut V. Cottins (Alien vs. Free Born) is a 
newspaperman who saw extensive Overseas 
Service and has been at the head of his own 
newspaper syndicate in Washington. 


Other writers in this issue have previously 
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been represented in our pages. 
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not be delayed more than the time necessary 


for supply and demand to get things in 
order again. 


Short Selling 

HE agitation against short selling, both 
Ter stocks and of commodities, that has 
reached such proportions this fall is probably 
a sign of the approaching end of the bear 
market, for such agitation invariably de- 
velops not at the top of the rise but at the 
bottom of the decline. Although one of the 
arguments in its defense asserts the contrary, 
short selling is always more active at the 
bottom than at the top; the argument is that 
a function of short selling is to add to the 
supply of a given stock or commodity when 
the price gets too high, while the subsequent 
covering adds to the demand when it gets 
too low, and that the practice of short selling, 
therefore, tends to limit fluctuations and to 
stabilize the market. 

In stocks at least, and probably in com- 
modities also, it is very doubtful whether this 
assumption is correct. The bull speculator 
proverbially buys at the top and sells at the 
bottom. Fewer proverbs on bear trading 
have been originated, because it is so much 
less general; but the bear is probably not 
exempt from the mistakes which his bull 
brother makes. 

In November, 1929, the Stock Exchange 
issued a questionnaire to determine the 
amount of short selling on members’ books. 
It turned out to be only 1% of 1 per cent of 
the listed stocks. No comparable facts are 
available for October of this year, when the 
agitation against short selling was at its 
strongest, but undoubtedly the short in- 
terest was much heavier, though probably 
never as large as the headlines implied. 

If short selling does not limit economic 
fluctuations nor tend to stabilize the market, 
what service does it perform that justifies 
toleration of it? The answer is that it is 
precisely as desirable and essential a part of 
a free and open market as unlimited marginal 
speculative buying. They are reverse sides 
of the same coin. If the United States needs 
a free and open capital market, elimination 
of either would handicap national develop- 
ment. No one denies that such a market is a 
valuable economic machine, and the periodi- 


cal assault on short selling which is set goi: 


in every depression ought not to obscure that 
Short selling can doubtless depress 


fact. 
prices below their intrinsic value. But short 
selling never reaches nor even closely aj- 
proaches the volume that public petatien 
on the bull side does, and it is inconceiva!)| 
that “bear raiding” or manipulation, what- 
ever its extent this fall, can have such harm- 
ful social consequences as “bull booming” 
and manipulation did last fall. 

This statement is not to be understood 
as condoning the sort of sharp-shooting which, 
after the short position is taken, circulates 
false and malicious rumors concerning in- 
dividuals and corporations in order to profit 
by forced liquidation. That practice is sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution and can be 
dealt with under the law, although the circu- 
lation of equally false and damaging bullish 
rumors is acquiesced in both by society and 
by the law, and through a strange misuse of 
the word bull manipulation is often termed 
“constructive.” 

Investors who govern themselves by true 
investment principles, and who protect them- 
selves as far as may be foreseen against 
necessitous liquidation, can be hurt only 
temporarily by short selling. It can not 
damage stock in a strong box, and in the long 
run, since every short sale must be followed 
by a purchase, it can put down only those 
stocks which were bound to go down for 
better reasons. 

In a bear market short selling of com- 
modities comes under the fire of producers, 
while in a bull market speculation for the 
rise is attacked by consumers. Congress 
will be flooded with legislation aimed at 
short selling during the forthcoming session. 
But the economic service performed by com- 
modity exchanges, which provide a price 
insurance to producers, distributors, and 
consumers, is so well established that they 
are not likely to be interfered with except 
by a further extension of measures already 
in force for controlling manipulation, either 
bullish or bearish. Commodity prices are 
merely registered, not controlled, by trading 
on the exchanges. They are made by the in 
terplay of supply and demand all over the 
world; and virtually all the necessary in- 
formation affecting them is public property 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


and open to anyone who wishes to spend the 
time and money to obtain it. It is just as 
legitimate and economically wise for such 
persons to sell in advance of purchasing as 
to purchase in advance of selling. 


Foreign Bonds Decline 

PART from the stock market, the most 
A sensational incident of the fall was the 
panicky decline in foreign bonds which, 
coinciding with the break in stocks, tem- 
porarily reversed the trend of domestic 
bond prices and carried them down with it. 
During the summer and early fall bloodless 
revolutions occurred in Bolivia, Peru and 
Argentina, civil war broke out in Brazil, 
and a partial Fascist victory in German elec- 
tions aroused fears of a nationalist upheaval 
which might culminate in international dif- 
ficulties in Europe. South American issues 
lost from 10 to 35 points, the greatest declines 
occurring in Brazilian bonds, and German 
and Central European issues § to 10 points. 
Countries still at peace in South America 
were not exempt; certain Chilean and Colom- 
bian issues dropped between 15 and 20 
points. 

From the standpoint of the investor, it is 
not inaccurate to say that the value of a bond 
can be but one of two figures. If its interest 
and principal are not to be paid its invest- 
ment value is zero; if interest and principal 
are secure, its value is a full price based 
upon the going rate for money. Fluctuations 
between these two extremes represent noth- 
ing but the degree of certainty as to the safety 
of repayment. As certainty and uncertainty 
are essentially mental states, influenced by 
feeling as well as by fact, it follows that 
bond prices are sometimes played upon by 
mob psychology as much as stocks, in which 
wider fluctuations in price, varying with the 
earnings in which the stockholder is to 
participate, are logically to be expected. 
This occasional susceptibility to tempera- 
mental swings is especially true of foreign 
bonds, since American investors are rela- 
tively inexperienced in them and generally 
unfamiliar with all the factors involved in 
determining their worth. 

That these breaks were to a considerable 
extent hysterical is shown by the fact that 


(Continued on page XX) 





STATEMENT 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


rr OFrr 


Tue NortHo AMERICAN REVIEW 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
for OCTOBER Ist, 1930 


STATE OF NEw YorK 
County or NEw York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ernest Fisher, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and saysthat he isthe Business Manager of Tue Nortu 
AMERICAN REVIEW, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


} ss. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The North American Review Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City; Editor, Walter Butler 
Mahony, 9 East 37th St., New York City; Managing 
Editor, John Pell, 9 East 37th St., New York City; 
Business Manager, Ernest Fisher, 9 East 37th St., New 
York City. 

2. That the owners are: The North American Review 
Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City; Walter 
Butler Mahony, 9 East 37th St., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN REVIEW CORPORATION, 
By ERNEST FISHER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of 


September, 1930. : 
Dorotuy CROWNE, 


Notary Public. 


[SEAL] (My commission expires Mar. 30, 1932.) 
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WATCH YOUR HUSBAND 





Conversation is a lost art with many 
a successful business man, unless the 
talk turns to business. No wonder 
many a wife becomes discontented 
when she reflects that her husband is 
obsessed with business and cannot 
think or talk of anything else. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is 
a winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star Line. Sea travel gets a man's 
mind completely off hile beainass con- 
cerns. It literally yanks him out of 
the ruck of the commonplace—pre- 
sents new faces, new scenes, novel 
experiences. If your husband isa 
drawing room sphinx, take him away 
from drudgery this winter. See him 
expand—develop—under the suasive 
iellemnes of salt air, ocean sunlight, 
congenial companions, new environ- 
ment. And it’s wonderful for the 
woman overburdened with social ob- 


ligations and domestic affairs. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Send for the unusual booklet, 
“Watch Your Husband,” telling in 
detail about these wonder voyages: 


MEDITERRANEAN — Holy Land, 
Egypt and other points of principal tour- 
ist interest. Britannic* (new), Jan. 8, 46 
days, $750 (up), Ist Class. Homeric,* Jan. 
24, 45-57 days, $850 (up), Ist Class. Both 
$420 (up), Tourist 3rd Cabin. Rates in- 
clude complete shore program. 

WEST INDIES—12 to 19 days — Port au 
Prince, Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, Ha- 
vana, Nassau, Bermuda, Lapland and 
Britannic,® $123.50 (up). The only cruises 
to Mexico. 

* White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Sons. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland 
—Still time to join this “Cruise of 
Cruises,” sailing from New York, Dec. 15; 
San Diego, Dec. 31; Los Angeles, Jan 2; 
San Francisco, Jan. 4. Red Star Line in 
cooperation with American Express Com- 
pany. $1750 up (133 days), including shore 
excursions. 


Address Desk M., I. M. M. Co., No. | 
Broadway, New York. 
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